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Foreword 


I hope  many  alumni  and  friends  of  Bethel  College  who 
enjoyed  the  first  volume  of  A Drink  From  the  Stream  will 
find  this  collection  equally  interesting  and  that  first-year 
Bethel  students  who  use  this  book  as  a text  in  Principles  of 
Communication  will  gain  familiarity  with  some  of  the 
people  and  ideas  that  contribute  to  the  ambiance  of  the 
Bethel  community.  For  all  readers,  the  essays  and  brief 
biographies  in  this  collection  offer  a taste  of  the  spirit, 
vision,  dedication,  scholarship  and  good  humor  that  give 
Bethel  College  its  unique  identity  and  energize  those  who 
"drink  from  the  stream"  of  learning  and  faith  teeming  in 
this  place. 

The  authors  of  these  essays  are  professors  and  secretari- 
al, administrative  and  maintenance  staff  persons  with  dis- 
tinctive writing  styles  and  interests.  They  write  about 
issues  important  to  them;  we  hope  that  students  reading 
these  essays  will  be  stimulated  to  write  about  choices,  per- 
spectives and  possibilities  affecting  them.  Five  essays 
from  the  previous  volume  that  teachers  especially  like  to 
teach  and  students  enjoy  reading  are  reprinted  at  the  end 
of  this  collection. 

Heather  Esau,  my  co-editor,  is  a senior  with  majors  in 
English  and  history.  She  has  worked  closely  with  me  at 
every  stage  of  selecting  and  editing  essays.  She  took 
major  responsibility  for  gathering  biographical  informa- 
tion and  writing  the  introductory  sketches  about  the 
authors.  Heather  will  be  entering  law  school  at  the 


University  of  Minnesota  in  the  fall  of  1996. 

Heather  and  I want  to  thank  the  following  people  for 
their  part  in  making  this  book:  Raylene  Hinz-Penner, 
Carrie  Boden,  Ami  Regier,  Ilene  Schmidt,  Brad  Born  and 
Bryan  Reber  for  their  various  roles  in  reviewing  and 
proofreading  essays;  Robert  Regier  for  designing  the  book 
and  its  cover;  and  Karen  Siebert  for  handling  all  arrange- 
ments for  publication  and  overseeing  the  transformation 
of  a dog-eared  manuscript  into  a carefully  laid  out  and 
copyedited  text  ready  for  printing. 

Finally,  I want  to  thank  Wynn  Goering,  Bethel's 
Academic  Dean,  for  requesting  another  volume  of  A Drink 
from  the  Stream  for  use  in  the  College's  general  education 
program,  a gesture  that  affirms  the  values  and  persons  of 
this  academic  community. 

John  K.  Sheriff 

E.  E.  Leisy  Professor  of  English 
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WYNN  M.  GOERING,  who  owns  and  oper- 
ates a fourth-generation  family  farm  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  Academic  Dean  at  Bethel,  describes 
himself  as  a product  of  his  environment  and  his 
commitments.  "We  are  shaped  by  all  the  streams 
from  which  we  drink;  those  we've  been  given  as 
well  as  those  we've  chosen."  Wynn's  essay 
"Religion  and  Fly  Fishing,"  presented  at  Bethel 
College's  opening  convocation  on  August  31, 1994, 
incorporates  Wynn's  ideas  about  the  converging 
streams  of  life,  especially  those  we  encounter  at 
Bethel  College. 

Before  becoming  Academic  Dean  at  Bethel 
College  in  1991,  Wynn  served  as  Registrar  for  the 
1990-1991  school  year  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  in  1983-1984  and  1987-1988.  He  also  has 
been  a Lecturer  in  English  at  McPherson  College, 
and  a visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  The 
University  of  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  his  academic  endeavors,  Wynn  is 
active  in  his  church  and  community.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  several  select  choral  ensembles,  includ- 
ing the  Wichita  Symphony  Chorus  and  the  Wichita 
Chamber  Chorale.  He  has  been  featured  as  a bari- 
tone soloist  in  performances  of  Handel's  Messiah. 
and  Mozart's  Requiem.  Wynn  is  currently  serving  as 
Moderator  for  the  Western  District  Conference  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Wynn  was  born  in  Newton,  Kansas,  in  1954  and 
grew  up  in  Moundridge,  Kansas.  He  graduated 
from  Bethel  College  in  1977  with  a bachelor's 
degree  in  English  and  Music.  Wynn  was  recog- 
nized as  an  All-Kansas  Collegiate  Athletic 
Conference  kicker  and  punter  for  three  years  while 
a member  of  the  Thresher  Football  team.  In  1977, 
Wynn  was  awarded  a Danforth  Fellowship,  which 
led  him  The  University  of  Chicago  to  study  English 
Language  and  Literature.  He  received  his  master's 
degree  in  1978  and  his  Ph.D.  in  1984  from  The 
University  of  Chicago.  His  dissertation  entitled 
"Pacifism  and  Heroism  in  American  Fiction,  1770- 
1860"  was  recognized  as  "the  most  distinguished 
work  of  scholarship"  in  the  Division  of  the 
Humanities,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Marc 
Perry  Galler  Prize  in  1985.  Wynn  also  was  selected 
as  an  alternate  for  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies'  Fellowship  for  Recent  Recipients 
of  the  Ph.D.,  1987-1988. 


Religion  and  Fly  Fishing 


Wynn  M.Goering 


I consider  it  a personal  privilege  to  deliver  the  opening 
address  in  this  annual  convocation  series,  because  I am 
somewhat  of  a collector  of  opening  lines.  Not  opening 
lines  like,  "Haven't  I seen  you  on  television?"  or  "Hey, 
baby,  what's  your  sign?"  but  literary  opening  lines:  the 
first  words  or  sentences  in  speeches,  or  poems  or  books.  If 
a great  opening  line  strikes  me  at  a particularly  orderly 
moment  in  my  life,  I may  actually  write  it  down  and  file  it 
somewhere.  More  often.  I'll  just  happen  to  remember  one 
fondly  from  time  to  time. 

Lots  of  folks  can  quote  you  famous  last  words,  like 
Nathan  Hale's  "I  regret  that  I have  but  one  life  to  give  for 
my  country,"  or  Clark  Gable's,  "Frankly  my  dear,  I don't 
give  a damn"  at  the  end  of  Gone  With  the  Wind.  My  per- 
sonal favorite  is  some  not-so-famous  last  words  attributed 
to  the  great  Norwegian  dramatist,  Henrik  Ibsen.  The  story 
goes  that  a friend  was  visiting  him  during  his  final  illness, 
and  greeted  him  with  something  polite,  like,  "You're  look- 
ing much  better  today,  Henrik."  Ibsen  sat  up  in  bed  and 
said,  "On  the  contrary" — and  then  died. 

All  in  all,  though,  I prefer  to  collect  great  opening  lines, 
perhaps  because  good  ones  are  so  rare  and  so  difficult  to 
produce.  All  of  you  in  this  audience  today  have  already 
had  to  compose  a number  of  opening  lines  in  your  academ- 
ic careers,  for  everything  from  speeches  to  essay  questions 
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to  research  papers;  and  if  your  experiences  or  writing  skills 
are  anything  like  mine,  you  will  agree  that  the  first  line  or 
paragraph  of  anything  is  the  hardest  one  to  write. 

I admire  great  opening  lines  of  all  sorts.  I suppose  one 
thinks  first  of  the  grandiose,  or  cosmic  opening  line,  like 
"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God"  in  Psalm  19,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel  of  John:  "In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God."  Then  there  are  the  equally  cosmic,  but  darker 
beginnings,  like  the  verse  from  Revelations  that  Randy 
Shilts  used  at  the  beginning  of  his  prize-winning  expose  of 
the  AIDS  epidemic.  And  the  Band  Played  On:  "And  I 
looked,  and  beheld  a pale  horse:  and  his  name  was  Death, 
and  Hell  followed  with  him."  Or,  speaking  of  Hell,  con- 
sider the  line  the  Italian  poet  Dante  places  at  its  entrance 
in  his  classic  poem.  The  Inferno:  "Abandon  All  Hope,  Ye 
Who  Enter  Here."  (Tve  sometimes  had  a perverse  hanker- 
ing to  sneak  into  our  offices  late  at  night  and  put  that  one 
up  over  the  door  to  George  Rogers'  office — sort  of  literary 
vandalism.) 

Some  writers  try  to  have  it  both  ways.  "It  was  the  best 
of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times"  wrote  Charles  Dickens, 
achieving  literary  immortality  in  A Tale  of  Two  Cities  with 
an  opening  sentence  that  probably  wouldn't  pass  fresh- 
man composition. 

Not  all  the  great  opening  lines  are  found  in  fiction  or 
poetry;  scientific  writing  has  its  share.  Sheila  Tobias, 
mathematician  and  social  scientist,  starts  off  an  essay  on 
math  anxiety  with  this  arresting  sentence:  "The  first  thing 
people  remember  about  failing  at  math  is  that  it  felt  like 
sudden  death."  Jacob  Bronowski  begins  his  classic  treatise 
on  "The  Nature  of  Scientific  Reasoning,"  in  which  he 
argues  for  concepts  like  imagination  and  creativity  to 
describe  scientific  thought,  with  an  equally  striking  piece 
of  invective:  "I  have  had  of  all  people  a historian  tell  me 
that  science  is  a collection  of  facts,"  he  despairs,  "and  his 
voice  had  not  even  the  ironic  rasp  of  one  filing  cabinet 
reproving  another." 
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Some  writers  accomplish  a great  deal  with  just  a few 
words.  Herman  Melville  launches  himself  on  a 600-page 
voyage  in  Moby-Dick  with  just  three  words:  "Call  me 
Ishmael."  Langston  Hughes,  the  Harlem  poet,  kicks  off 
his  poem,  "Green  Memory"  with  an  eight  word  descrip- 
tion of  World  War  II:  "A  wonderful  time — the  War:  / when 
money  rolled  in  / and  blood  rolled  out."  Some  openings 
are  interrogative — "How  do  I love  thee?" — and  some  are 
imperative — "Batter  my  heart,  three-personed  God." 

But  my  very  favorite  opening  line,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  is  of  fairly  recent  origin.  If  you  pick  up  the  book 
or  see  the  movie  entitled  A River  Runs  Through  It  you  will 
find  these  words:  "In  our  family,  there  was  no  clear  line 
between  religion  and  fly  fishing.  We  lived  at  the  junction 
of  great  trout  rivers  in  western  Montana,  and  our  father 
was  a Presbyterian  minister  and  a fly  fisherman  who  tied 
his  own  flies  and  taught  others.  He  told  us  about  Christ's 
disciples  being  fishermen,  and  we  were  left  to  assume,  as 
my  brother  and  I did,  that  all  first-class  fishermen  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  were  fly  fishermen,  and  that  John,  the 
favorite,  was  a dry-fly  fisherman." 

Norman  Maclean  wrote  these  words  in  1976,  after  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  as  a professor  of  English 
Literature  at  The  University  of  Chicago.  As  the  story  sug- 
gests, he  did  grow  up  in  Montana  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  and  A River  Runs  Through  It  is  about  life  on  that 
semi-frontier,  about  family  relationships,  about  religion, 
and  yes,  especially  about  fly  fishing. 

It  so  happened  that  as  I was  reading  another  book  by 
Norman  Maclean  this  summer,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
some  of  what  he  has  to  say  about  religion  and  fly  fishing 
would  apply  equally  to  education  at  a place  like  Bethel 
College.  In  the  next  few  minutes  I'd  like  to  relay  some  of 
that  information  to  you  as  a kind  of  opening  line  for  the 
coming  school  year.  As  I do,  I will  endeavor  to  keep  in 
mind  one  of  my  other  favorite  opening  lines — the  one 
from  Abraham  Lincoln's  first  inaugural  address.  Lincoln's 
first  words  as  President  of  the  United  States  were  (and  I 
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quote):  "I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  discuss  those 
matters  about  which  there  is  no  special  excitement." 
(There  would  clearly  be  far  fewer  and  shorter  speeches  in 
the  world  if  all  politicians  and  administrators  would  fol- 
low Lincoln's  advice.) 

In  A River  Runs  Through  It,  Norman  Maclean  begins  his 
reflections  on  religion  and  fly  fishing  with  a single,  theo- 
logical premise:  and  that  is  that  man,  by  nature,  is  a mess. 
(Maclean  prefers  the  language  of  the  old-fashioned  cate- 
chism that  used  Man  with  a capital  "M"  for  both  genders.) 
"Original  sin"  is  the  name  usually  affixed  to  this  doctrine, 
which  Maclean  learned  from  his  father.  "As  a Scot  and  a 
Presbyterian,  my  father  believed  that  man  by  nature  was  a 
mess  and  had  fallen  from  an  original  state  of  grace. 
Somehow,  I early  developed  the  notion  that  he  had  done 
this  by  falling  from  a tree." 

Man,  by  nature,  is  a mess.  Woman,  too.  Original  sin  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  enduring  ideas  in  the  Christian 
tradition.  For  Maclean,  the  proof  of  this  doctrine  lies  in 
the  awful  tangle  a man  will  invariably  make  of  a fishing 
line  if  he  tries  casting  without  proper  practice  and  prepa- 
ration. But  you  don't  have  to  be  a fly  fisherman  to  test  it. 
The  Catholic  theologian  David  Tracy  likes  to  say  that  orig- 
inal sin  is  the  only  empirically  verifiable  Christian  doc- 
trine. That's  a cute  way  of  saying  that  at  the  very  least, 
nobody's  perfect;  or,  more  ominously,  that  we  are  all 
inclined  towards  evil. 

Now  there's  a big  difference  between  these  two  views  of 
the  mess  we're  all  in — that  nobody's  perfect,  or  that  all  are 
inclined  to  evil.  Speaking  theologically.  I'm  sure  we  have 
people  in  both  camps  in  this  audience  today.  But  speaking 
in  the  context  of  the  educational  experience  we're  about  to 
embark  on  at  Bethel,  we  all  have  to  come  to  terms,  some- 
how, with  the  same,  fundamental  reality  of  imperfection — 
our  own,  our  friends',  our  professors',  imperfection. 

Norman  Maclean  warns  against  one  way  of  dealing 
with  imperfection  in  the  world.  "You  can't  catch  fish  with 
your  flies  in  the  air,"  he  quotes  his  brother  Paul,  which 
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means  that  we  "would  be  better  fishermen  if  we  did  not 
spend  so  much  time  watching  and  waiting  for  the  world 
to  become  perfect."  I think  we're  all  guilty  of  behavior 
like  this,  from  time  to  time.  You  drop  a class  the  first  day 
because  it  seems  hard  and  you're  afraid  you  won't  do 
well.  You  give  up  trying  in  another,  because  you  decide 
the  professor's  incompetent.  Or,  vice-versa,  as  a teacher 
you  give  up  on  a student  because  you  decide  he  or  she 
isn't  really  interested. 

The  trouble  with  all  these  approaches  is  that  they  are 
predicated  on  the  idea  that  if  you  just  wait  it  out,  imper- 
fection will  go  away.  But  life  does  not  work  that  way;  the 
world  is  not  like  that.  I think  the  world's  much  more  like 
the  story  Thomas  Merton  tells,  in  a collection  of  writings 
from  fourth  century  desert  hermits.  "Once  there  was  a 
disciple  of  a Greek  philosopher  who  was  commanded  by 
his  Master  for  four  years  to  give  money  to  everyone  who 
insulted  him.  When  this  period  of  trial  was  over,  the 
Master  said  to  him:  Now  you  can  go  to  Athens  and  learn 
wisdom.  When  the  disciple  was  entering  Athens  he  met  a 
certain  wise  man  who  sat  at  the  gate  insulting  everybody 
who  came  and  went.  He  also  insulted  the  disciple  who 
immediately  burst  out  laughing.  Why  do  you  laugh  when 
I insult  you?  said  the  wise  man.  Because,  said  the  disciple, 
for  four  years  I have  been  paying  for  this  kind  of  thing  and 
now  you  give  it  to  me  for  free." 

The  world  has  not  changed  much.  When  eventually 
you  take  your  imperfect  selves  and  leave  this  imperfect 
college  you  will  find  yourselves  in  an  imperfect  world 
where  people  insult  you  for  free — and  may  not  follow  up 
on  their  criticism  with  any  constructive  advice  on  how  to 
do  things  better.  You  can't  just  wait  it  out,  any  more  than 
you  can  here.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  education  at 
Bethel  has  been  a successful  one,  you  should  have  at  your 
disposal  one  or  two  useful  facts,  and  a working  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  go  about  dealing  with  those  imperfections. 

Maclean  suggests  that  in  matters  of  religion  and  fly  fish- 
ing, we  deal  with  our  own  and  the  world's  imperfections 
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at  two  levels.  At  the  mundane,  practical,  everyday  level, 
we  deal  with  imperfection  by  practice,  by  study,  by 
rehearsal,  by  "discipline"  (in  all  the  forms  in  which  it  man- 
ifests itself),  and  by  the  simple  art  of  hard  work.  "All 
good  things — " Maclean  writes,  "trout  as  well  as  eternal 
salvation — come  by  grace  and  grace  comes  by  art  and  art 
does  not  come  easy." 

In  Bethel's  mission  statement,  the  "art"  of  scholarship  is 
defined  this  way:  scholarship  at  Bethel  is  an  ethic  "that 
believes  academic  achievement  to  be  a logical  outcome  of 
intellectual  stewardship,  and  esteems  both  discipline  and 
creativity."  In  other  words,  if  you  use  the  mental  abilities 
you've  been  given,  applying  both  discipline  and  creativity, 
you'll  do  okay. 

I want  to  take  this  occasion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
to  point  out  that  "discipline"  is  first  in  this  definition,  and 
that  there  is  a reason  for  that.  "Discipline,"  in  study,  or 
practice,  or  rehearsal,  is  your  first  weapon  against  the 
messes  of  the  world.  It  is  in  college  and  it  will  be  later  on. 
As  a young  man  I used  to  hope  that  discipline  was  some- 
thing you  had  to  use  when  you  were  first  learning  things, 
and  that  when  you  figured  them  out  or  got  good  at  them 
you  could  dispense  with  it.  Much  to  my  chagrin.  I've 
found  that  it  is  not  so.  Without  discipline  I am  just  as 
much  of  a mess  today  as  I was  yesterday  or  the  day  before. 
I'm  reminded  of  it  every  time  I sit  down  to  write  some- 
thing as  simple  as  a memo  or  as  complicated  as  this 
speech.  If  I do  not  do  those  things  they  teach  you  in 
Principles  of  Communication — if  I don't  make  an  outline, 
or  do  my  research,  or  organize  my  evidence — if  I don't  do 
those  things  I don't  write  any  better  than  I did  when  I was 
a freshman.  You  would  think  that  by  now  I could  just  skip 
over  that  part,  and  go  right  to  the  "creativity."  But  the 
world  doesn't  work  that  way. 

Discipline  is  always  where  you  have  to  start.  But  you 
don't  have  to  end  there.  You  can,  and  should,  combine  the 
discipline  of  practice  or  rehearsal  or  study  with  "creativity." 
Creativity  is  an  equally  important  part  of  scholarship,  and 
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yet  it  is  often  not  recognized  as  such.  And  one  reason  for 
that,  I think,  is  that  people  have  a rather  narrow  view  of 
creativity,  even  while  they  profess  to  value  it. 

When  most  folks  talk  about  "creativity"  or  "being  cre- 
ative," they  seem  to  mean,  simply,  doing  something  differ- 
ently than  it  has  been  done  before.  Well,  it  is,  to  some 
extent,  but  I would  argue  for  a broader  conception  of  cre- 
ativity; one  that  sees  it  as  a kind  of  parallel  function  to  dis- 
cipline. Both  discipline  and  creativity  are  ways  of  impos- 
ing order  on  the  mess  of  the  world.  Discipline  is  the 
means  by  which  one  imposes  a kind  of  intellectual,  or 
rational,  order  on  the  world.  Creativity,  I would  like  to 
suggest,  is  a way  of  giving  an  aesthetic,  or  emotional  order 
to  the  world. 

Here  is  an  example.  A composer  arranges  a number  of 
notes  into  a piece  of  music.  The  notes  aren't  new — they're 
the  same  notes,  and  same  scales,  and  same  instruments 
(by  and  large)  that  have  been  around  for  a long  time. 
When  arranged  in  a particular  way,  though,  those  notes 
produce  an  emotional  product  in  the  form  of  music. 

The  composer  projects  that  arrangement,  by  means  of 
an  instrument  or  orchestra  or  what  have  you.  You  and  I 
hear  the  sounds.  Now  we  could,  if  we  had  a tape  recorder, 
carefully  write  down  every  note  and  show  how  it's  related 
to  all  the  other  notes.  That  would  be  disciplined — a little 
weird,  perhaps,  but  disciplined.  If,  however,  we  hear  the 
piece  of  music  and  are  moved  by  it — if  we  find  it  exciting, 
or  sad,  or  beautiful — we  have  then  completed  the  act  of 
creation  that  began  with  the  composer.  We  have  created 
an  emotional  order  out  of  the  raw  musical  materials  of  the 
world. 

When  in  a previous  job  I taught  English  or  American  lit- 
erature, I would  invariably  have  students  who  didn't  want 
to  discuss  a poem  or  a story  because,  they  said,  they  just 
wanted  to  enjoy  it.  They  said  they  didn't  want  to  "spoil 
it"  by  over-analyzing.  I didn't  understand  then,  and  I 
don't  understand  now,  where  their  education  had  failed 
them — where  they  got  the  idea  that  combining  intellectual 
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discipline,  or  rational  order,  with  an  aesthetic  discipline,  or 
emotional  order,  diminishes  either  kind  of  experience.  It  is 
just  the  reverse.  The  more  you  know,  intellectually,  the 
more  you  can  enjoy,  emotionally.  The  first  time  I hear  a 
piece  of  music  I may  like  it  or  not  like  it;  but  it's  still  basi- 
cally thousands  of  notes  that  I don't  remember  or  under- 
stand very  well.  The  more  I listen  (or  even  study),  the 
more  I understand,  and  the  more  I appreciate,  intellectual- 
ly and  emotionally,  what  is  there.  The  more  disciplined 
you  are,  the  more  creative  you  can  be,  whether  that  cre- 
ativity is  exercised  in  the  giving  or  the  receiving  of  an  act 
of  creation.  If  you  take  nothing  else  away  from  your 
Bethel  education,  I hope  you  will  come  to  understand  and 
experience  the  truth  of  that  equation. 

I have  drawn  my  examples  here  from  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  because  that  is  where  most  of  my  formal  training 
is.  But  it  works  the  same  way  in  all  parts  of  the  curricu- 
lum, no  matter  what  you're  studying.  Jacob  Bronowski 
was  absolutely  right:  science  is  just  as  "imaginative"  a 
pursuit  as  history.  Creativity  is  as  much  to  be  exercised  in 
nursing  as  it  is  in  literature;  "beauty"  is  equally  to  be 
found  in  music  and  mathematics.  Norman  Maclean,  com- 
menting on  his  father's  definition  of  fly-casting  as  "an  art 
that  is  performed  on  a four-count  rhythm,"  expresses  it 
this  way:  "I  never  knew  whether  he  believed  God  was  a 
mathematician  but  he  certainly  believed  God  could  count 
and  that  only  by  picking  up  God's  rhythms  were  we  able 
to  regain  power  and  beauty." 

"Picking  up  God's  rhythms"  is  an  allusion  to  that  sec- 
ond, higher  level  at  which  we  deal  with  the  inherent 
messiness  of  the  world.  Every  Christian  world-view  (and 
a number  of  others  as  well)  believe  in  some  kind  of  over- 
arching, divine  order;  of  which  we  have  only  a partial 
grasp.  We  "see  through  a glass  darkly,"  as  the  apostle 
Paul  put  it,  but  this  transcendent  order  is  present  nonethe- 
less. "God  does  not  play  dice  with  the  universe"  wrote 
Albert  Einstein.  Thus  the  order  we  impose  on  our  exis- 
tence by  means  of  discipline  and  creativity  is  a reflection 
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of  this  larger  reality.  That,  in  fact,  is  a definition  of 
Christian  education  that  is  almost  as  old  as  the  notion  of 
original  sin.  But  I rather  prefer  the  image  of  regaining 
power  and  beauty  by  picking  up  God's  rhythms. 

Now  all  this  high-falutin'  talk  about  rhythm  and  beauty 
and  transcendence  appears  to  have  drawn  us  some  dis- 
tance from  the  everyday  realities  of  education,  and  reli- 
gion, and  especially  fly  fishing.  But  it  hasn't,  really. 
Because  one  of  the  things  Norman  Maclean  makes  clear  in 
his  book,  is  that  the  ultimate  objective  of  fly  fishing  is  not 
to  catch  fish;  any  more  than  the  ultimate  objective  of  edu- 
cation is  to  get  a good  grade,  or  the  ultimate  objective  of 
religion  is  "to  do  good." 

Some  of  you  may  remember  what  Henry  David 
Thoreau  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  doing  good.  He 
wrote  in  Walden , that  "if  I knew  for  a certainty  that  a man 
was  coming  to  my  house  with  a conscious  design  of  doing 
me  good,  I should  run  for  my  life."  As  for  his  own  inclina- 
tion to  do  good,  Thoreau  concluded  that  "I  have  tried  it 
fairly,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  am  satisfied  that  it  does 
not  agree  with  my  constitution."  Thoreau's  point,  of 
course,  is  not  that  "doing  good"  is  a bad  thing.  His  point 
is  that  "doing  good"  is  not  the  ultimate  objective.  "If  I 
were  to  preach  at  all  in  this  strain,"  he  says,  "I  should  say 
rather.  Set  about  being  good." 

"Set  about  being  good."  Just  how  does  one  set  about 
being  good?  Well,  there  are  lots  of  ways,  actually.  About  a 
week  and  a half  ago,  at  our  faculty/ staff  retreat,  I suggest- 
ed one  from  the  biblical  tradition:  from  Romans  12.  "Do 
not  be  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  your  mind;  that  you  may  prove  what  is  the 
will  of  God;  what  is  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect."  So 
long  as  we're  called  to  transformation  and  the  renewing  of 
our  minds,  we  are  aware  of  the  need  to  set  about  being 
good,  and  not  just  doing  good.  Or  I might  recommend 
some  ways  from  the  Buddhist  tradition,  as  set  forth  by  the 
Zen  master  Thich  Nhat  Hanh  in  his  book.  The  Miracle  of 
Mindfulness.  Here's  a sample  I have  found  meaningful. 
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"Don't  worry  if  those  around  you  aren't  doing  their  best. 
Just  worry  about  how  to  make  yourself  worthy."  In  gener- 
al, Thich  Nhat  Hanh  suggests  that  in  order  to  set  about 
being  good  we  must  concentrate  on  the  present  moment, 
which  is  the  only  one  over  which  we  have  control.  By 
contrast,  the  peril  of  doing  good,  in  his  view,  is  its  almost 
overwhelming  tendency  to  focus  us  on  the  future. 

Now  I suppose  there's  something  heretical  about  the 
dean  of  a Christian  college,  telling  his  students  on  the 
opening  day  of  school  that  they  shouldn't  worry  about 
doing  good  (though  there's  certainly  nothing  unusual 
about  telling  them  to  be  good).  In  1994  there's  even  some- 
thing a little  reactionary  about  it,  since  a lot  of  high 
schools  and  colleges  are  just  now  instituting  "community 
service"  requirements  in  their  curricula.  Increasingly,  you 
are  required  to  do  good  in  order  to  graduate,  and  it's  hard 
to  argue  against  such  a notion.  Still,  I have  the  nagging 
feeling  that  at  some  places,  at  least,  the  requirement  to  do 
good  is  a response  to  the  fact  that  these  colleges  no  longer 
seriously  educate  students  to  "be  good." 

And  the  reason  for  that  is  simple.  Our  culture  over- 
whelmingly rewards  performance,  not  being.  It  identifies 
people  by  what  they  do  and  not  what  they  are,  and  it  has 
for  a long  time.  In  1837,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  warned 
the  entering  class  at  Harvard  (in  a ceremony  very  much 
like  this  one)  of  society's  tendency  to  turn  people  into 
objects.  "The  planter,  sent  out  to  the  field  to  gather  food, 
sees  his  bushel  and  his  cart,  and  sinks  into  the  farmer, 
instead  of  Man  on  the  farm.  The  tradesman  scarcely  ever 
gives  an  ideal  worth  to  his  work,  but  is  ridden  by  the  rou- 
tine of  his  craft.  The  priest  becomes  a form;  the  attorney  a 
statute-book;  the  mechanic  a machine;  the  sailor  a rope  of 
the  ship." 

Sad  to  say,  this  same  thing  happens  at  Bethel  every  day. 
The  man  working  in  the  science  hall  becomes  a "computer 
nerd;"  the  woman  studying  nursing  becomes  a "non- 
trad."  The  man  working  in  my  office  is  a "silk  tie;"  the 
woman  in  the  Peace  Club  is  a "granola."  Men  and 
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women,  playing  football  or  volleyball,  are  "jocks."  In  the 
blink  of  an  eye  we  all  cease  to  be  people  and  are,  in 
Emerson's  words,  "metamorphosed  into  things." 

This  change  of  form — this  meta-morphosis — is  already 
going  on  even  as  I speak.  It  was  well  underway  when  we 
arrived,  of  course.  But  right  this  moment,  in  the  here-and- 
now,  at  the  opening  of  our  school  year,  it's  not  too  late  to 
stop  it,  or  even  reverse  the  process  a bit.  We  can,  in  this 
community  of  learners  at  Bethel,  help  each  other  to  change 
back  into  women  and  men,  setting  out  to  be  good;  back 
into  human  beings,  seeking  together  what  is  good,  and 
acceptable  and  perfect. 

That  is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  Norman  Maclean's 
great  opening  line.  "In  our  family,  there  was  no  clear  line 
between  religion  and  fly  fishing."  In  our  family,  too,  there 
should  be  no  clear  line  between  the  values  of  our  religion, 
the  values  of  our  education,  and  the  values  of  our  activi- 
ties. What  we  do — or  more  precisely,  how  we  do  what  we 
do — must  be  a manifestation  of  who  we  are,  of  what  we 
believe,  so  that  it  is  we  who  define  our  vocations,  and  not 
the  other  way  around. 

A few  moments  ago  I suggested  that  if  you  learned 
nothing  else  at  Bethel,  I hoped  you  would  learn  the  ways 
in  which  discipline  and  creativity  are  integral  to  the  acade- 
mic experience.  That's  true — but  I hope  you  learn  more, 
of  course.  I hope  you  learn  that  being  good  is  the  great 
end  to  which  these  scholastic  tools  are  to  be  put.  I hope 
you  learn  to  see  the  relationship  between  discipline  and 
discipleship;  between  creativity,  and  the  creation.  I hope 
you  learn  to  pick  up  God's  rhythms,  and  thereby  regain 
power  and  beauty.  I hope  you  learn  to  see  that  power  and 
beauty  in  all  things,  including  your  fellow  citizens  at 
Bethel  College. 

To  the  extent  that  we  all  learn  these  things,  and  are 
transformed  and  renewed  by  them,  we  will  all  be  well  on 
our  way  to  doing,  as  well  as  being,  good.  And  we'll  all  be 
helping  to  make  the  coming  year  a successful  one  for 
everyone  connected  with  Bethel  College. 
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Brad  makes  the  following  statement  about  how 
his  life  history  has  shaped  the  perspective  he  brings 
to  his  essay  "Trumpet  Lessons,"  written  specifically 
for  this  anthology: 

"As  a missionary  kid  in  southern  Brazil  I lived 
in  two  worlds,  one  the  local  culture  of  my  best  hoy- 
hood  friends,  the  sons  of  a poor  Brazilian  farmer 
(the  first  and  only  man  ever  to  take  me  fishing),  a 
second  the  private  school  I attended  with  other 
North  American  and  European  students.  I learned 
more  about  cultural  divides  when  my  family 
moved  from  our  home  in  a large  Brazilian  city  to  a 
small  southwestern  Kansas  town,  a transition  I did- 
n't negotiate  very  well,  my  adolescent  awkward- 
ness and  cultural  snobbery  assuring  that  I 
remained  an  outsider.  My  college  choices — to 
break  the  family  tradition  and  attend  Bethel  rather 
than  Tabor,  and  in  turn  to  leave  Bethel  after  my 
sophomore  year  — continued  this  emerging  pattern 
for  choosing  dual  citizenship,  for  resisting  singular 
allegiances.  While  realizing  the  shortcomings  of 
such  a life,  I nevertheless  continued  a bifurcated 
existence  in  graduate  school,  separating  my  acade- 
mic life  as  a graduate  student  from  my  personal 
and  spiritual  life  with  friends  from  the  Lawrence 
Peace  Mennonite  Church.  While  my  life  experi- 
ences have  thus  instilled  in  me  a stubborn  resis- 
tance to  insularity,  a desire  to  live  on  borders  (I  still 
vividly  recall  visiting  Ecuador  and  standing  on  the 
equator,  my  feet  in  separate  hemispheres),  I also 
yearn  for  a community  that  integrates  all  of  life." 
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I've  had  it  in  my  desk  drawer  for  years  now,  a small, 
black-and-white  photograph  of  Seu  (Mr.)  Noel  Pinto,  my 
first  trumpet  teacher  and  the  leader  of  the  Villa  Guaira 
church  band  of  Curitiba,  Brazil.  And  I've  carried  with  me 
mentally  another  picture,  a color-slide  of  a chubby  kid  in 
red  corduroy  jacket  and  pants,  the  trousers  bell-bottom 
flared  with  American  Levi's  denim  sewn  into  the  seams. 
There  I stand,  with  trumpet  in  hand,  innocently  eager  to 
venture  forth  on  another  gig  as  the  only  white  missionary 
kid  in  a black  band. 

I have  saved  two  other  artifacts  from  that  irrecoverable 
past,  two  spiral  notebooks  of  band  music,  one  in  Seu 
Noel's  practiced  hand  containing  his  own  arrangements  of 
standard  Western  hymns,  the  other  in  my  own  learner's 
scrawl,  my  last  penned  entry  a single  musical  phrase  from 
a song  I no  longer  remember,  "Saudade,"  an  ambiguous 
Portuguese  word  that  spans  the  broad  linguistic  terrain 
from  genuine,  profound  longing  for  the  past  to  cheap,  sen- 
timental nostalgia.  The  last  few  pages  of  the  notebook,  in 
pencil,  appear  incoherent:  a random  scattering  of  notes 
bearing  no  titles,  the  last  entry  missing  even  the  marks  for 
clef  and  measure — absences  I now  read  as  emblems  of  my 
own  ignorance.  A white  kid  without  pitch  and  rhythm. 

Of  course  my  ignorance  was  bliss.  At  my  first  lesson 
after  Seu  Noel's  sister  died  of  tuberculosis,  I thought  that  I 
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smelled  death  in  his  tiny  apartment,  but  my  eleven-year- 
old  imagination  did  not  prompt  me  to  wonder  about  the 
impoverished  conditions  that  sped  the  young  woman  to  a 
pauper's  common  grave.  Although  I well  knew  that  Seu 
Noel  earned  his  living  in  the  Brazilian  military  band,  I 
never  considered  how  this  clashed  with  my  own 
Mennonite  pacifist  upbringing.  In  fact,  I was  thrilled  to 
play  the  martial  flourishes  that  he  inserted  into  even  the 
most  pious  of  German  hymns,  and  I willingly  practiced 
the  "Hino  Nacional  Brasileiro" — number  26  in  the  note- 
book bearing  his  hand.  With  a young  boy's  awe  I mar- 
velled at  his  manhood,  how  at  a church  soccer  game,  after 
watching  a younger  cousin  rough  up  smaller  opponents, 
Seu  Noel  entered  the  game  himself  and  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity violently  shouldered  his  cousin  to  the  ground.  My 
vision  of  Seu  Noel  was  limited  but  also  unobstructed, 
freed — at  least  from  my  perspective — of  mediating  issues 
of  socio-economics,  class,  race,  ideology  and  culture. 

Seu  Noel  was  from  the  Adao  (Adam)  clan,  as  were  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Villa  Guaira  Irmaos  (Brethren) 
Mennonitas  Church.  The  church  family,  presided  over  by 
its  aged  matriarch,  Seu  Noel's  grandmother,  was  scarcely 
separable  from  the  Adao  family,  and  I accepted  without 
question  my  own  place  in  it.  There  were  times,  to  be  sure, 
that  I felt  like  an  intruder,  as  if  I were  violating  the  intima- 
cy of  a private  sphere,  such  as  when  Seu  Geraldo,  Noel's 
uncle,  harangued  our  Sunday  School  class — made  up  of 
his  sons,  his  nephews  and  me — about  the  social  disgrace 
of  farting  during  the  morning  lesson.  But  I remember  lit- 
tle of  such  embarrassment.  As  I reconstruct  that  experi- 
ence now,  it  was,  to  use  the  title  of  number  20  in  the  band 
book,  a "Terra  Feliz,"  or  "Sweet  By  and  By,"  as  it's  known 
in  English.  "There's  a land  that  is  fairer  than  day,/  And  by 
faith  we  can  see  it  afar."  From  afar  I look  back  and  I can 
will  to  believe  that  my  relationship  with  Seu  Noel  was 
simple  and  pure.  He  was  my  first  trumpet  teacher,  the 
leader  of  the  band,  an  Adao,  and  it  was  good.  Saudade. 

Twenty  years  later  I can't  even  compose  an  Edenic 
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vision  of  racial  harmony  without  masking  it  behind  ironic 
sophistication,  the  result  perhaps  of  some  scholarly  train- 
ing in  African-American  literature  that  has  been  itself 
fraught  with  irony  Through  six  years  and  almost  twenty 
graduate  school  courses  leading  to  my  dissertation  that 
places  African-American  and  white  authors  "in  dialogue" 
(as  I proudly  announce  in  the  abstract),  I had  one  black 
classmate.  At  a preliminary  job  interview  for  an  African- 
American  Literature  position  at  a Southern  university  with 
an  "urban"  campus,  I and  the  all-white  panel  of  seven  pro- 
fessors discussed  earnestly  the  political  awkwardness  of 
having  a white  male  in  such  a position.  Similarly  ironic 
was  my  dissertation  defense,  presided  over  again  by  an 
all-white  committee  of  professors,  one  of  whom  took 
offense  at  the  tone  of  my  dissertation,  which  he  character- 
ized as  "irresponsibly  militant."  Of  course,  I make  no 
apologies  for  my  interest  in  African-American  literature, 
and  white  scholars  should  contribute  to  its  study,  but  I 
can't  escape  the  irony  of  such  "dialogues"  about  race 
being  conducted  in  the  absence  of  black  voices,  which 
should  be  present  and  need  to  be  heard. 

But  do  I mean  this?  I cringe  over  making  such  a state- 
ment, embarrassed  to  consider  whether  the  naive  blessed 
assurance  of  my  youth  may  have  simply  grown  up  to 
become  smug  professorial  pronouncement.  Do  I really 
want  the  conflict  that  real  dialogue  entails?  If  so,  why  was 
I terrified  at  the  remote  prospect  of  teaching  African- 
American  literature  in  a highly  politicized  atmosphere  like 
the  University  of  Louisville,  yet  instantly  enamored  with 
the  opportunity  to  come  to  Bethel  College?  Am  I a sham, 
on  paper  an  advocate  for  greater  multiculturalism  yet  in 
reality  a scared  Mennonite  finding  sanctuary  in  a temple 
of  my  familiar  where  I'm  sure  not  to  encounter  any  real 
threat  to  my  cultural  authority? 

And  yet  by  posing  such  a question  I reveal  my  inability 
to  escape  the  politicized  atmosphere  of  racial  relations, 
and  I expose  my  self-consciousness  as  a white  scholar  col- 
onizing black  cultural  terrain.  It  is  a peculiar  sensation. 
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this  conflicted  identity,  this  divide  between  my  own  sense 
of  self  and  the  suspect  self  I see  through  the  eyes  of  the 
very  people  whose  affirmation  I would  value.  It  is  a form 
of  "double-consciousness,"  to  borrow  the  famous  term 
employed  by  the  black  sociologist  W.E.B.  DuBois.  As 
DuBois  intended  it,  the  term  characterizes  a black  individ- 
ual's conflicted  identity  in  a predominantly  white  society. 
"The  Negro  is  . . . born  with  a veil,"  DuBois  wrote,  forced 
to  view  himself  "through  the  revelation  of  the  other 
world,"  the  white  one.  Reminded  always  of  his  difference, 
even  while  he  is  expected  to  assimilate  into  the  broader 
culture,  the  black  individual  "ever  feels  his  two-ness"  as 
"Negro"  and  "American":  "two  souls,  two  thoughts,  two 
unreconciled  strivings;  two  warring  ideals  in  one  dark 
body"  ( The  Souls  of  Black  Folk  1).  While  much  has  changed 
in  the  near-century  since  DuBois  penned  these  words,  I 
imagine  that  black  students  at  Bethel  experience  such 
"double-consciousness,"  ever  aware  of  their  difference 
even  while  they  join  the  college  community.  And  while 
white  faculty  such  as  myself  may  feel  comfortably  abhome 
in  the  Bethel  culture,  we  nevertheless  do  experience  a 
form  of  dual  vision,  a consciousness  of  our  own  difference 
in  black  students'  eyes,  and  a desire  to  overcome  it.  We 
can  ignore  all  that  "veils"  our  vision  of  each  other,  or  we 
can  readily  admit  that  too  often  we  still  see  through  a glass 
darkly.  What  DuBois  ironically  calls  the  "gift  [of]  second 
sight"  can  be  a gift  indeed  if  we  acknowledge  it,  coming 
clean  instead  of  pretending  to  be  clean. 

Based  on  my  limited  experience.  Bethel  provides  neither 
escape  from  racial  tension  nor  transcendence  of  it.  No  spirit 
of  Christian  egalitarianism  or  social  justice  or  academic  lib- 
eralism will  float  me  free  from  an  American  body  politic 
weighted  with  suspicion,  fear,  anxiety,  defensiveness  and 
self-consciousness.  At  least  I haven't  escaped  it.  In  my  very 
first  week  of  teaching  here  I mistakenly  called  on  a black 
student  by  another  black  student's  name,  and  immediately 
hyper-sensitized  to  protect  his  feelings  and  my  image,  I 
tried  to  cover  my  error  by  intentionally  mixing  up  some 
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white  names,  too,  demonstrating  my  equal  opportunity 
ignorance — as  if  all  students  look  the  same  to  me.  How 
silly.  To  feel  the  need  to  protect  my  innocent  confusion 
behind  a mask  of  innocent  confusion.  Later  that  week,  the 
black  student,  in  turn,  well-practiced  in  recognizing  white 
masks  and  donning  masks  of  his  own,  put  on  a grinning 
Tm-just-a-dumb-black-kid  face  when  he  pleaded  for  an  eas- 
ier assignment.  Playfully  yet  shrewdly  he  reminded  me 
that  he  wouldn't  ignore  our  racial  difference.  Having  rec- 
ognized my  earlier  discomfort,  my  moment  of  defensive- 
ness, he  wasn't  about  to  let  me  get  away  clean.  Good  for 
him. 

Bethel's  1996  Martin  Luther  King  Day  services  provided 
for  me  some  memorable  examples  of  the  value  of  voicing 
dissent,  of  constructive  conflict.  At  the  evening  commem- 
orative service  the  guest  speaker,  the  Reverend  Andrew  L. 
Simpson,  characterized  himself  as  a "thorn  in  the  flesh"  of 
white  listeners,  a reminder  that  King's  "dream"  is  still  for 
too  many  a dream  deferred.  At  the  chapel  service  earlier 
that  day,  one  student  dreamed  of  a day  when  Bethel's  fac- 
ulty would  be  more  diverse,  while  another  imagined  a 
time  when  she  and  her  girlfriend  would  be  able  to  walk 
hand  in  hand,  unmolested  by  homophobic  passersby. 
Coming  in  the  midst  of  other  remarks  that  were  warm- 
hearted, genuine,  but  safe,  these  two  comments  were 
remarkable  for  their  particularity,  for  disrupting  abstract 
"unity"  with  concrete  topics  that  we  as  a community 
might  prefer  to  avoid. 

Recognizing  our  shared,  veiled  vision,  we  can  accommo- 
date meaningful  difference  and  yet  remain  a single  body, 
even  if  that  body  will  at  times  feel  the  internal  division 
between  "unreconciled  strivings,"  as  DuBois  put  it.  The 
civil  rights  movement  led  by  King  illustrated  that  blacks 
and  whites  could  unite  in  a common  cause,  and  the  first 
great  black  leader,  Frederick  Douglass,  also  worked  coop- 
eratively with  white  Quakers  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  history  of  their  working  relationship,  however,  pro- 
vides me  as  a white  teacher  with  some  cautionary  lessons. 
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Escaping  from  enslavement  in  Maryland  to 
Massachusetts  in  1838,  Douglass  soon  grew  active  in  a 
New  Bedford  black  church,  there  honing  his  oratorical 
skills  as  a preacher  before  joining  the  abolitionist  move- 
ment in  1841,  inspired  in  part  by  reading  the  Liberator , a 
prominent  abolitionist  newspaper  published  by  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  a white  Quaker.  Genuinely  impressed  by 
Garrison's  commitment  to  ending  slavery,  and  eager  to 
integrate  into  Garrison's  Quaker  organization,  Douglass  at 
first  characterized  himself  as  a willing  learner  under 
Garrison's  tutelage.  "I  have  often  been  asked  where  I got 
my  education,"  he  announced  in  one  speech;  "I  have 
answered,  from  the  Massachusetts  Abolition  University, 
Mr.  Garrison,  President"  (quoted  in  Martin  22).  Early  in 
his  student  days  under  Garrison's  instruction  Douglass 
even  claimed  to  embrace  the  Quaker's  pacifism.  Recalling 
when  he  first  heard  Garrison  lecture,  Douglass  praised  his 
commitment  to  non-violence,  his  belief  in  "sinless  perfec- 
tion, complete  submission  to  insults  and  injuries,  and  liter- 
al obedience  to  the  injunction  if  smitten  'on  one  cheek  to 
turn  the  other  also'"  (in  Martin  21). 

And  yet  Douglass  eventually  chafed  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Garrison  and  other  white  Quakers,  whose  com- 
mendable, well-intentioned  social  activism  he  continued 
to  admire  but  whose  paternalistic  leadership  he  disliked. 
Hired  as  a powerful  speaker  to  document  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  Douglass  was  told  by  John  A.  Collins,  the  general 
agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society:  "Give  us 
the  facts,  we  will  take  care  of  the  philosophy"  (in  Martin 
22).  Douglass  was  to  be  a simple  mouthpiece  narrating  his 
life  as  a slave;  he  was  not  to  grapple  with  larger  "philo- 
sophical" issues,  such  as  political  strategies,  debates  over 
the  constitution's  relevance  to  slavery  or  slaves'  right  to 
violent  resistance.  Douglass  could  have  his  tune,  but  the 
Quaker  leadership  wanted  control  over  how  it  played. 
They  welcomed  him  as  an  instrumentalist,  but  they  were 
to  arrange  the  score,  set  the  key,  fix  the  tempo. 

Not  surprisingly,  after  almost  ten  years  of  productive. 
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cooperative  work  in  Garrison's  camp,  Douglass  struck  out 
on  his  own,  starting  his  own  antislavery  newspaper  and 
freely  voicing  his  own  "philosophy,"  which  often  comple- 
mented Garrison's  but  differed  in  some  key  points.  While 
Garrison  and  his  cohorts  viewed  Douglass's  break  as  a 
betrayal,  Douglass  saw  himself  as  fulfilling  a need  for 
blacks  to  speak  independently  from,  yet  in  concert  with, 
white  abolitionists:  "we  must  be  our  own  representatives 
and  advocates,  not  exclusively,  but  peculiarly — not  dis- 
tinct from,  but  in  connection  with  our  white  friends"  (in 
Martin  30).  Of  course,  serious  differences  arose,  never  to 
be  resolved.  Having  earlier  mouthed  uninspired  support 
for  Garrison's  non-violent  stance,  Douglass  increasingly 
supported  slaves'  right  to  violent  rebellion,  and  during  the 
Civil  War  he  actively  recruited  black  soldiers  for  the  U.  S. 
Army.  Badly  hurt  by  Garrisonians'  slanderous  treatment 
of  him  at  the  height  of  their  conflict,  Douglass  nevertheless 
eulogized  Garrison  at  his  death  in  1879,  qualifying  his 
praise  with  this  instructive  remark:  "I  have  sometimes 
thought  him  uncharitable  to  those  who  differed  from  him. 
Honest  himself,  he  could  not  always  see  how  men  could 
differ  from  him  and  still  be  honest"  (in  Martin  48). 

The  need  for  honesty  in  an  educational  setting  is  also 
the  topic  of  a frequently  anthologized  poem  by  Langston 
Hughes,  the  most  famous  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance  writ- 
ers. In  his  "Theme  for  English  B"  a black  college  student 
is  asked  by  his  white  English  teacher  to  write  an  expres- 
sive essay  that  reveals  his  innermost  self:  "let  that  page 
come  out  of  you,"  the  teacher  naively  intones,  "then,  it 
will  be  true."  Unconvinced  that  the  teacher  really  wants 
his  truth,  the  student  wonders  whether  "it's  that  simple." 
Southern-born,  Carolina-raised,  the  only  black  student  in 
the  otherwise  all-white  New  York  classroom,  the  student 
knows  that  his  difference  matters.  A lover  not  only  of 
Bessie  Smith's  blues  and  bebop  jazz,  but  also  Bach,  he 
knows  too  that  people  can  cross  cultural  divides,  and  yet 
the  page  he  composes  "will  not  be  white."  While  he 
dreams  of  an  America  in  which  his  word  "will  be  / a part 
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of  you,  instructor/'  and  the  instructor's  in  turn  "a  part  of 
me,"  he  ends  the  poem  in  a tone  that  is  optimistic  yet 
guarded,  one  of  brassy  hope  playfully  muted  by  irony: 

As  I learn  from  you, 

I guess  you  learn  from  me — 
although  you're  older — and  white — 
and  somewhat  more  free. 

This  is  my  page  for  English  B. 

Refusing  to  play  merely  an  innocuous  melody  of  idyllic 
racial  harmony,  Hughes  interjects  discomforting  reality 
into  his  tune. 

In  his  novel  Invisible  Man  (1852),  published  one  year 
after  Hughes'  poem,  Ralph  Ellison  played  a variation  on 
Hughes'  poetic  improvisation.  Insisting  upon  blacks' 
being  recognized  rather  than  ignored,  incarnated  rather 
than  invisible  in  the  culture,  Ellison  found  cause  for  hope 
in  blacks'  influence  on  American  music.  Not  only  through 
Negro  spirituals,  but  through  the  blues  and  jazz,  African- 
Americans  had  contributed  a distinctive  voice,  both  differ- 
ent from  and  a part  of  the  broader  culture.  Expressing  his 
vision  of  multicultural  relations  through  a comment  on 
jazz,  which  he  grew  up  hearing  as  an  aspiring  young 
trumpeter  in  Oklahoma  City,  Ellison  wrote:  "True  jazz  is 
an  art  of  individual  assertion  within  and  against  the 
group"  ( Shadow  234).  In  an  essay  entitled  "Living  with 
Music,"  Ellison  elaborates  upon  this  idea,  suggesting  that 
true  jazz,  the  "delicate  balance  struck  between  strong  indi- 
vidual personality  and  the  group,"  constitutes  a "marvel 
of  social  organization."  Rather  than  conflict  to  be  feared, 
this  creative  tension  "express [es]  an  affirmative  way  of 
life"  ( Collected  229). 

A similar  creative  tension  is  evident  in  a Negro  spiritual 
cited  by  DuBois: 

You'll  hear  the  trumpet  sound. 

To  wake  the  nations  underground. 
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Lookin'  to  my  God's  right  hand. 

When  the  stars  begin  to  fall. 

My  Lord,  what  a mournin'. 

My  Lord,  what  a mournin'. 

My  Lord,  what  a mournin'. 

When  the  stars  begin  to  fall,  (in  Sundquist  1) 

Alternatively  printed  with  the  word  "morning"  instead  of 
"mourning,"  this  lyric  is  at  once  both  an  affirmation  of  the 
bright  vision  that  unifies  and  a reminder  of  the  reality  that 
so  often  divides.  While  evoking  an  image  of  judgment 
day  in  the  end  times,  the  lyric  simultaneously  is  calling  for 
a reckoning  of  the  present,  calling  not  "softly  and  tender- 
ly," (to  borrow  the  phrase  from  a very  different  hymn,  #29 
in  my  band  book:  "Manso  e Suave")  but  militantly,  calling 
for  a social  response,  now,  in  present  time.  With  Edenic 
visions  in  the  distant  past,  eschatological  visions  in  the 
distant  future,  what  we  have  now  is  our  shared  veiled 
vision,  our  falleness.  We  can't  evade  it,  so  with  eyes  wide 
open  in  "second  sight"  we  might  as  well  sound  it,  play  it. 
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ing education  departments  in  the  state."  For  her  role 
in  Bethel's  nursing  program,  Fern  was  awarded  the 
Ralph  P.  Schrag  Distinguished  Teaching  Award  in 

1993.  Her  essay,  "Journal  of  a Nursing  Professor," 
was  written  for  the  Honors  Convocation  in  the  fall  of 

1994.  Her  essay  explores  the  joys  and  hardships  that 
are  inherent  in  her  profession,  as  well  as  the  chal- 
lenge of  allowing  students  to  learn  through  their  own 
mistakes.  Fern's  essay  illustrates  her  goal  as  a nurs- 
ing professor — "to  walk  beside  my  students  as  they 
learn,  sharing  my  values  as  well  as  my  knowledge." 

Born  in  Alliance,  Ohio,  on  March  8, 1942,  Fern 
graduated  from  the  Aultman  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  in  1963,  and  received  her  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Nursing  from  Ohio  State  University  in 
1966.  In  1985,  she  graduated  from  Wichita  State 
University  with  her  Master  of  Nursing  degree. 

Fern  is  active  in  her  church  and  community.  She 
serves  as  an  elder  at  Whitestone  Mennonite  Church 
in  Hesston,  Kansas.  In  addition.  Fern  was  a member* 
of  the  group  that  organized  the  recycling  effort  in 
Hesston,  which  eventually  was  taken  over  by  the  city 
government. 

Fern  lived  in  Greece,  on  the  island  of  Crete,  as  part 
of  an  assignment  with  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (MCC)  from  1967-1973.  In  conjunction 
with  Greek  Orthodox  church  leaders,  she  and  her 
husband,  Dave,  worked  in  the  areas  of  community 
and  agricultural  development.  Fern  cites  this  experi- 
ence as  a time  when  her  own  Mennonite  faith 
matured  as  she  grew  to  appreciate  and  understand 
Greek  Orthodox  tenets.  She  states  that  her  belief  in 
cross-cultural  experiences  as  a vehicle  for  breaking 
down  barriers  and  ethnocentric  thinking  is  rooted  in 
the  years  spent  in  Greece. 

In  the  spring  of  1996,  Fern  resigned  her  position  as 
Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  at  Bethel  College.  She 
and  her  husband  accepted  a five-year  assignment 
with  MCC  to  serve  as  co-country  representatives  in 
Calcutta,  India. 
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Monday,  September  7, 1992 

Today  in  class  we  talked  about  HIV,  and  how  it  typically 
progresses  to  the  dreadfulness  of  AIDS.  Full-blown  AIDS. 
The  unbelievable  indignities.  Rivers  of  diarrhea;  open 
draining  skin  lesions;  dementia.  What  an  awful  word  that 
is.  "De"  means  separation.  "Mentia"  means  mind. 
Dementia.  Can  anything  be  worse  than  separation  from 
your  mind?  Afterwards  we  discussed,  again,  the  impor- 
tance of  nurses  protecting  themselves  from  contact  with 
the  virus  by  always  following  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  guidelines  whenever  there  is  potential  for  expo- 
sure to  a patient's  body  fluids  or  excretions.  We  talked 
about  the  very  real  risk  of  accidentally  poking  oneself  with 
a contaminated  needle.  We  talked  about  the  nurse  in  Iowa 
who  was  infected  with  the  virus  when  she  cared  for  a 
young  accident  victim  in  the  emergency  room  of  a small 
rural  hospital.  He  was  HIV  positive,  but  she  wouldn't 
find  that  out  until  weeks  later,  after  she,  too,  was  positive. 
She'd  been  working  in  her  garden  and  had  some  small 
cuts  and  scratches  on  her  hands  from  pulling  weeds.  That 
evening,  using  only  a gauze  square,  she  put  pressure  on 
an  artery  to  prevent  blood  loss.  During  those  eight  to  ten 
minutes  of  applying  pressure,  the  virus  entered  her  body 
via  the  small  cuts  and  scratches.  She  has  a husband  and 
three  small  children. 
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Nursing  students  know  that  they,  as  professionals,  have 
no  choices  about  whether  or  not  to  care  for  someone  who 
is  HIV  positive.  If  there  is  adequate  equipment  available 
(gloves,  goggles,  etc.)  for  them  to  use  to  protect  them- 
selves, they  are  ethically  bound  to  care  for  that  person. 
After  class  I reflect  upon  what  I am  doing.  I am  helping  to 
educate  these  young,  healthy  students  to  become  part  of 
what  is  rapidly  becoming  a dangerous  profession.  The 
likelihood  that  one  or  more  of  the  students  in  this  very 
class  will  at  some  point  in  their  career  have  an  exposure  to 
HIV  that  seroconverts  grows  higher  with  each  day  that 
passes.  I turn  my  attention  to  other  demands.  This  is  get- 
ting heavy. 

Tuesday,  November  16, 1992 

Nursing  students  are  gutsy.  They  have  to  be,  because 
we  teachers  send  them  into  all  kinds  of  situations  and 
expect  them  to  apply  what  they've  been  learning  and  not 
make  any  serious  mistakes.  In  this  profession  mistakes  can 
be  devastating.  Students  fear  they  will  make  mistakes. 
Instructors  fear  it,  too.  So,  we  are  nearby,  questioning,  sug- 
gesting, counseling,  assisting,  double  checking,  trouble 
shooting.  This  is  what  the  costly  1:10  faculty  / student  ratio 
is  all  about  in  the  nursing  department.  As  teachers  of  nurs- 
ing we  all  carry  liability  insurance.  Our  students  also  carry 
liability  insurance.  So  far  we  haven't  had  to  use  it.  But,  it's 
there,  just  in  case.  The  gutsy  part  for  nursing  teachers  is 
determining  when  it's  time  to  back  off,  give  space  and  let 
students  sink  or  swim  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge, 
skills  and  judgment.  It's  not  an  easy  call,  but  it  is  a neces- 
sary one  if  students  are  to  grow  and  gain  confidence  in 
themselves.  I admit  to  praying  about  this  in  the  early 
morning  darkness  of  my  car  as  I travel  to  the  clinical  site. 

Stacie  is  caring  for  a nine-year-old  child  who  has 
advanced  cystic  fibrosis  and  who  struggles  for  every 
breath  now.  This  child  hates  having  a tube  running  into  a 
vein  in  her  neck  which  supplies  the  nutrients  that  she  no 
longer  has  the  energy  to  eat.  She  hates  the  tubes  in  her 
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nostrils  that  supply  extra  oxygen,  and  she  hates  the  respi- 
ratory therapy  treatments  that  are  necessary  to  remove  the 
ever-present  mucus  that  blocks  her  airways.  She  hates  not 
being  able  to  go  to  school  where  her  favorite  subject  is 
math.  She  hates  being  in  the  hospital.  She  hates  being 
sick.  She  is  not  easy  for  Stacie  to  care  for.  Yet  Stacie  is  able 
to  put  aside  personal  feelings  of  being  rejected  by  this 
child  and  recognize  that  this  child's  anger  is  really  her 
strength.  And,  so,  Stacie  begins  to  think  through  the  ways 
that  she  can  gain  this  child's  confidence,  and,  perhaps, 
increase  her  willingness  to  face  another  day  of  the  dreaded 
therapies.  There  is  no  time  for  the  tears  that  Stacie  feels 
like  shedding  for  this  child  or  for  expression  of  the  anger 
that  she  feels  about  the  unspeakable  unfairness  that  a 
child  so  small  can  be  so  sick.  That  will  come  later. 

Christine  is  in  the  pediatric  intensive  care  unit  helping 
with  the  care  of  a beautiful  sixteen-year-old  girl  who  sus- 
tained a life-changing  spinal  cord  injury  a few  days  ago  as 
she  was  on  her  way  with  friends  to  shop  for  a prom  dress. 
It  is  not  an  easy  day  for  Christine  as  she  begins  to  internal- 
ize the  consequences  of  a spinal  cord  injury.  It  is  one  thing 
to  read  about  it  in  a textbook.  It  is  a wholly  other  thing  to 
see  the  consequences  in  a girl  who  is  only  three  years 
younger  than  she  is.  It  is  overwhelming  for  Christine,  and 
Christine  recognizes  that  the  almost  flippant  attitude  the 
girl  is  displaying  is  evidence  that  it  has  overwhelmed  her, 
and  that  she  is  coping  only  because  she  is  still  able  to  deny 
what  has  happened  to  her.  Christine  decides  that  the 
denial  is  necessary  for  this  girl  at  this  time.  How  else  is 
she  able  to  cope  with  the  visits  from  her  friends  who  are 
still  able  to  walk,  dance,  drive,  shop,  apply  make  up,  comb 
their  own  hair  and  go  to  the  bathroom  independently? 
When  the  topic  of  transfer  to  the  rehabilitation  hospital 
comes  up,  the  girl  becomes  anxious  and  angry.  Christine 
decides  it's  because  transfer  there  will  mean  the  end  of  the 
safeness  of  denial.  It  is  a difficult  and  stretching  two  days 
for  Christine  with  little  feeling  of  satisfaction,  just  somber- 
ness and  deep  sadness. 
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Friday,  April  23, 1993 

Last  Friday  in  convocation  at  Bethel  College,  Colman 
McCarthy  challenged  us  to  live  our  lives  among  people 
who  are  hurting  and  to  work  to  bring  justice  and  peace  to 
their  lives.  This  isn't  new.  Jesus  issued  a similar  call  years 
ago.  My  guess  is  that  sooner  or  later,  most  Bethel  gradu- 
ates find  themselves  in  small  ways  and  in  large  ways  relat- 
ing to  society  in  a manner  that  promotes  healing  and  per- 
haps even  justice.  For  students  in  the  discipline  of  nursing 
it  just  begins  a little  earlier  and  becomes  part  and  parcel  of 
the  day-to-day  practice  of  their  profession. 


■ 


RAYLENE  HINZ-PENNER  is  Associate  for 

Institutional  Advancement  at  Bethel  College.  The  fol- 
lowing essay,  "Northern  Lights,"  illustrates  her 
interest  in  writing  poetry.  "Rich  Hill,"  one  of  the 
poems  included  in  Raylene's  essay,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  The  Mennonite,  No.  6,  Winter  1995. 

She  states  that  growing  up,  she  had  always  want- 
ed to  teach  literature,  but  teaching  creative  writing 
rather  "fell"  into  her  lap,  fortuitously.  Raylene  has 
attended  numerous  creative  writing  workshops  in 
addition  to  obtaining  her  M.F.A.  in  Creative  Writing 
from  Wichita  State  University  in  1995.  Her  poetry 
has  been  published  in  various  journals  and  she  has 
given  numerous  poetry  readings  as  well. 

Born  on  January  19, 1949,  in  Liberal,  Kansas, 
Raylene  remembers  frequently  crossing  the 
Oklahoma  border  to  attend  church  and  visit  relatives. 
In  1970,  Raylene  earned  her  B.S.  in  Education  from 
the  University  of  Kansas.  She  received  her  M.A.  in 
English  in  1972,  also  from  KU.  Raylene  taught  at 
Bethel  College  from  1976  to  1995,  after  which  she 
moved  from  Associate  Professor  of  English  to  her 
present  position. 

Raylene  and  her  husband,  Doug,  spent  the  1984- 
1985  academic  year  as  exchange  professors  at 
Sichuan  Normal  University  in  Chengdu,  Sichuan 
Province,  People's  Republic  of  China. 

While  teaching  at  Bethel,  Raylene  was  faculty 
sponsor  of  the  student  creative  writing  journal.  Lines, 
and  was  consistently  involved  in  programs  of  stu- 
dent advising.  In  1988,  Raylene  was  awarded  the 
Ralph  P.  Schrag  Distinguished  Teaching  Award  at 
Bethel  College. 


Northern  Lights 


Raylene  Hinz-Penner 

Where  do  poems  come  from?  It's  a mystery,  mostly,  and 
therein  lies  the  joy.  It's  a mystery  of  language  bits  that 
stick  in  the  head  while  one  jogs,  and  jostle  and  rub  against 
each  other  like  matchsticks  producing  heat,  finally  spark- 
ing a tiny  fire  when  one  sits  down  to  give  them  voice  on 
the  page.  They  lick  up  experience  and  memory  with  their 
little  tongues  of  flame  until,  if  you're  lucky,  the  whole 
thing  crackles  and  shoots  orange  to  show  you  something. 

Audacious 

Grateful  for  luck  in  this  life 

we  know  we  can't  afford 

cataclysmic  highs — just  occasional 

surprise  to  make  the  muscles  leap; 

inside,  some  chemical  collision 

to  force  a deeper  breathing: 

the  red  fox  circling  a plot 

in  the  sunshine  of  Greenwood  Cemetery 

to  sniff  out  traces  of  the  afterlife. 

They  come  from  longing.  At  least  mine  do.  They  come 
from  deep  longings  that  I didn't  recognize  until  I saw  the 
words.  Lots  of  poems  come  from  loneliness,  I think,  the 
many  lonelinesses  of  being  human  which  are  mainly 
unrecognizable  to  the  poet,  at  least  unexplainable  in 
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words  we  could  say.  It  isn't  like  being  homesick,  though  it 
is.  One  longs  for  the  familiar,  surely,  like  a house  you  once 
lived  in,  or  a long,  sweet-smelling  stack  of  alfalfa  which 
arrived  on  a semi-truck  in  the  night;  one  longs  for  the  past, 
a time  when  you  believe  you  were  someone  else,  someone 
better,  someone  innocent  . . . and  one  longs  for  something 
completely  intangible,  God.  Mostly,  one  doesn't  know 
what  one  longs  for  until  it  shows  itself  in  words.  And 
then,  of  course,  the  words  won't  tell  you  everything  either. 


Rich  Hill 

The  Kansas  City  Star  features  Kentucky  Mennonites 
come  to  start  a colony  at  Rich  Hill,  an  hour's  drive  south 
of  the  fountains  and  lights  of  the  Country  Club  Plaza. 

Two  dozen  Old  Order  farmers  arrived  in  November 
after  first  frost,  their  sure-footed  Belgian  horses  a godsend 
this  wet  winter  for  pulling  local  trucks  through  the  mud. 

The  Mennonites  built  their  main  house  in  the  vacant  center 
of  the  section,  a mile's  walk  for  the  reporter  invited 
to  break  bread  at  long  tables,  men  first,  seated  on  one  side. 

Daniel  Hoover,  born  the  night  Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed, 
offers  his  witness:  Every  human  being  has  a circle. 

Enough  things , the  circle  grows  too  big.  People  get  lost, 

lose  track  of  living  for  God.  Simple  things  keep  the  circle 
small.  Moments  like  these  can  never  contain  my  regret. 

I hate  the  circle  and  I hate  the  unbound  thread. 

Sunday  nights  we  gathered  in  an  old  white  wooden 
church, 

Friedensfeld , peaceful  field  on  an  Oklahoma  prairie,  a huddle 
of  believers  singing  harmony.  In  the  quiet  of  the  night 

the  hymn  strains  dissolved,  our  longing  withering  to 
whispers. 
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and  afterward  we  stayed,  lingering  in  the  darkness,  lonely 
and  afraid  to  make  our  way  toward  the  sinister  lights. 

My  writing  is  affected  by  the  seasons.  A poet  mentor  I 
value  once  told  me  that  she  couldn't  write  in  summer;  it 
just  wasn't  a time  for  writing.  She  guessed  it  was  a time  for 
incubation,  allowing  the  sun  to  bake  your  head.  But  come 
autumn,  the  whole  world  called  her.  The  head  cooker  sort 
of  blew  open.  Just  last  night,  at  the  end  of  a beautiful 
September  day  in  Kansas,  only  days  after  I had  written  my 
first  poem  in  months  (though  certainly  not  a great  one  yet. 
I'm  willing  to  acknowledge),  I read  my  horoscope:  "Both 
Neptune  and  Uranus  have  been  moving  backward  through 
your  birth  sign  since  the  beginning  of  June.  It  would  have 
taken  an  unusually  strong  and  self-assured  Capricorn  not 
to  feel  lost  ....  Now  these  same  two  planets  turn  direct 
early  in  October,  and  the  brakes  are  finally  off  ...  ."  There 
is  something  to  the  alignment  of  the  planets  sometimes. 
Each  fall  I feel  the  shift  of  the  universe,  inside  and  outside. 
And  I become  desperate  to  write  something  down.  To 
note  it.  To  see  if  I can  grasp  it  momentarily.  Just  to  see 
what  happens  if  I try. 


Omnipresence 

For  weeks  the  turkey  vultures  circled,  high 
and  slow  as  the  hands  of  God,  bold  sky  markers 
held  at  bay  by  the  heft  of  blue  heat. 

She  remarked  to  no  one  in  particular  how  good 
it  was  you  could  not  see  from  this  distance 
their  ugly  naked  heads,  disappointing  as  August 

departing,  the  ditches  yellow  with  sicklepod. 

A hot  still  afternoon  like  this  one,  she  remembers 
the  day  she  stood  to  face  heaven  and  saw  the  silhouette 
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of  a vulture  tilt,  unsteady  just  for  a moment, 

and  she  had  wished  that  it  would  fall,  lose  its  balance, 

miss  a current,  and  with  that  one  miscue,  plummet 

toward  her,  surprised  at  being  winged  by  the  gaze 
of  the  earthbound.  She  had  willed  it  brought  down 
at  her  feet  in  the  browning  grass,  its  six-foot  span 

checked,  flailing  pinions  impaling  themselves 
in  the  hard  soil,  its  ubiquitous  eye  now 
scanning  the  ground  from  a more  human  distance. 

I can  often  tell  that  a poem  is  coming  to  be  because  of  an 
image  that  won't  let  me  go,  a memory  that  holds  much 
more  than  itself.  Suddenly  as  I am  falling  asleep  (this  twi- 
light zone  is  pure  clarity  on  what  should  be  poems — rarely 
retrievable  in  the  morning!),  I remember  my  sister  telling 
me  on  a walk  a few  months  back  about  the  night  many 
years  ago  when  she,  a new  citizen  of  the  Nebraska  coun- 
tryside and  a new  mother,  was  roused  from  her  bed  by*the 
neighbor  who  needed  her  help  to  get  his  wayward  cattle 
re-penned.  She  and  her  husband  left  their  new  baby 
asleep  in  his  crib  and  went  out  into  the  night  to  find  a bril- 
liant sky,  lit  by  the  Northern  Lights.  As  we  walked,  my 
sister  held  my  eyes  with  some  passion  I longed  to  experi- 
ence as  she  asked,  "Have  you  ever  seen  the  Northern 
Lights?"  It  was  a "cosmic"  moment  for  her,  and  now,  as  I 
fall  asleep  with  the  memory  of  its  telling,  I think  of  that 
moment — birth  and  light,  loneliness  and  post-partum 
longing,  the  surprise  of  that  sojourn  in  the  night.  It  should 
be  a poem,  whether  it  ever  becomes  one.  I would  write  it 
for  myself,  I long  to  see  the  Northern  Lights. 

Poems  erupt  for  me,  too,  when  I carry  around  inside  me 
an  ongoing  struggle,  usually  a most  basic  struggle  of  exis- 
tence. What  should  I be  doing  with  my  life?  Is  what  I am 
doing  of  any  value  to  anyone?  Am  I doing  it  well?  Does  it 
matter  to  anyone?  Where  is  God?  Why  haven't  I seen  The 
Spirit  for  so  long? 
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Transfiguration 

Sporadic,  spare,  my  dreams  don't  yield: 
last  night  a lone  image,  a coat  of  meat, 
red-speckled,  cheap,  pieced  in  a patchwork 
that  flapped  like  a cowboy's  duster. 

But  you  report  that  the  skunks  in  your  dream 
gave  birth  to  kits  and  bloodied  your  suit 
where  they  nested.  And  you  go,  check  that  suit 
for  blood,  put  it  on  with  a clean  white  shirt 

for  church.  I go  along.  The  first  sermon  of  Lent 
is  on  selling  one's  soul,  Christ's  temptation 
on  the  mountain,  a final  exam — no  trivial  ethics 
quiz,  says  the  preacher,  like  we  find 

on  the  editor's  page — check  here  if  you  ever  copied 
software  or  kept  the  extra  change.  During  a certain  lapse 
I have,  the  sermon  finds  its  point:  we  are  not  God, 
we  are  dust.  So  I try  to  remember  my  sins, 

never  knowing  how  they  count.  Drinking 
from  the  thimblecup,  it  comes  to  me  how 
you  said  your  dream  began.  You  were  riding 
a white  horse,  patient  and  large,  and  it  stopped 

for  you  to  lean  down,  open  door  after  glass  door, 
forever,  into  eternity.  Now,  it  seems 
this  day  lit  world  is  good  enough  for  you.  Refreshed, 
innocent  as  some  cleanfaced  Amishman, 

you  glide  back  to  your  pew  holding  Christ's  body 
in  your  bare  hands.  We  sing  the  hymn;  it  is  finished. 

Let  one  person's  obedience  be  everyone's 
righteousness.  I am  praying  for  a dream. 

Surely,  poems  are  about  the  passage  of  time.  If  there  is  a 
theme  that  holds  my  poems  together,  it  is  that  haunting 
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inability  to  control  the  years,  their  swift  and  steady  pas- 
sage that  awakens  you  one  morning  with  its  rumble  and 
momentum,  and  shows  you  how  much  your  world  has 
changed.  Inevitably,  then,  lots  of  poems  are  about  death, 
the  dead  that  one  values,  probing  death's  validity,  its  reali- 
ty, raging  against  its  inevitability. 


Limitations  of  the  Form 

It  is  James,  early  Sunday  morning,  calling 
for  a poem  to  bury  his  sister. 

The  news  made  local  headlines: 

Woman  dies  two  days  before  her  wedding — 
sensationalism  we  forgave,  for  people 
needed  to  know  not  to  go  to  the  church. 

Saturday  we  thought  of  little  else,  folding 
the  laundry,  tidying  our  lives. 

I want  to  say,  James,  I have  been  thinking 
of  poems.  First,  those  Kahlil  Gibran  lines 
danced  at  a wedding  a month  ago,  danced, 
as  if  by  themselves  they  were  not  words 
enough,  but  needed  a body  to  hold  them. 

I have  been  trying  words:  epithalamion , 
elegy ; names — like  Roethke,  and  titles: 

For  the  Anniversary  of  My  Death , For  the  Union 
Dead , Because  I Could  Not  Stop  for  Death — 
textbook  poems  we  have  studied  for  image 
and  line,  to  feel  them  on  our  tongues 
or  hold  them  in  our  minds.  These  poems 
would  do  from  a podium.  But  I imagine  one 
torn  from  the  book,  thin  page  handed 
to  her  fiance,  or  to  James,  who  waits 
on  the  end  of  this  line. 

There  is  no  poem,  James.  My  greatest  fear 

is  of  words  that  would  mock  her  the  way 

poems  mock  both  the  dead  and  the  living,  pointing 
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to  something  else,  always  something  else. 

Poems  are  not  lives,  just  lines  left 

from  the  dance — lines  we  used  to  keep  from  falling. 

Many  of  my  poems  are  about  loss,  and  they  turn  to 
lament,  deep  regret,  mourning.  It  seems  to  me  a basic 
human  experience:  we're  losing  time,  we're  losing  people, 
we're  losing  our  bodies  which  we  privately  love,  we're 
periodically  losing  (and  regaining,  I hope)  our  faith,  we're 
losing  splendid  notions  (and  I hope,  searching  for  replace- 
ments). Living  life  for  all  of  us  is  probably  a series  of 
bumps;  we  struggle  up,  coast  down,  the  bumps  of  varying 
heights  and  duration  for  each  of  us.  I think  you  write 
poems  during  the  struggle  up,  and  when  you're  coasting, 
you  just  sit  around  and  grin  in  gratitude.  It  makes  sense. 
Your  sensory  edges  are  sharper  when  you're  in  pain.  Why 
else  did  the  great  prophets  fast?  One  of  my  poet-teachers 
once  said,  "When  your  lover  rejects  you,  you  cry  all  night 
and  pour  your  soul's  anguish  into  poetry.  When  your 
lover  loves  you,  you  go  out  to  dinner  with  your  lover." 


DUANE  K.  FRIESEN,  Professor  of  Bible  and 
Religion  at  Bethel  College,  was  born  on  April  27, 

1940,  in  Newton,  Kansas.  He  grew  up  on  a farm  in 
Idaho,  but  returned  to  Kansas  to  attend  Bethel 
College.  Duane  graduated  from  Bethel  in  1962  and 
received  his  B.D.  from  the  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  in  1965.  He  spent  a year  at  Freie 
Universitat  and  Kirchliche  Hochschule  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  before  attending  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
Duane  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1972  with  a Th.D. 
degree. 

While  at  Bethel,  Duane  has  been  awarded  the 
David  H.  Richert  Distinguished  Scholar  Award  in 
1986  and  the  Ralph  P.  Schrag  Distinguished  Teaching 
Award  in  1989. 

Duane  was  instrumental  in  developing  the  Peace 
Studies  Program  at  Bethel  in  1973.  He  chaired  the 
committee  that  initiated  the  Peace  Lecture  Series  in 
the  same  year.  In  the  spring  of  1989,  Duane  directed 
the  Middle  East  Symposium  held  at  Bethel  College. 
He  has  authored  the  book  Christian  Peacemaking  and 
International  Conflict:  A Realist  Pacifist  Perspective 
(Herald  Press,  1986)  and  several  articles  on  issues  in 
Christian  social  ethics,  peace  theology  and 
Christianity  and  culture.  Duane's  essay,  "Living  on  * 
the  Boundary:  Singing  God's  Song  as  Citizens  and 
Aliens,"  was  written  for  this  anthology. 


Living  on  the  Boundary: 
Singing  God's  Song 
as  Citizens  and  Aliens 


Duane  K.  Friesen 


Christian  existence  is  life  on  the  edge,  at  the  boundaries. 
We  are  in  the  world  to  the  core — earthy  creatures  who 
belong  to  families,  cities,  countries,  who  share  the  lan- 
guage, the  mores  and  customs  of  the  culture  into  which 
we  are  born.  Yet  our  lives  are  shaped  by  stories  and 
metaphors  not  shared  by  the  wider  culture.  We  are  in  ten- 
sion with  the  mores  and  customs  of  our  dominant  culture 
because  we  also  belong  to  an  alternative  culture,  the  peo- 
ple of  God. 

The  ambiguity  about  the  church's  relationship  to  cul- 
ture results  from  a profound  tension  that  lies  at  the  heart 
of  Christian  existence.  Christians  worship  a transcendent 
God  "beyond"  culture.  At  the  same  time  the  church  is 
called  to  worship  God  and  live  faithfully  within  a particu- 
lar culture.  Christians  confess  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  a 
person  whose  life  and  teachings  are  integrally  linked  with 
first-century  Jewish  culture,  yet  they  believe  Jesus  is  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life  for  all  cultures.  The  first  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  experienced  a profound  ambiguity — some- 
times in  support  of  and  at  other  times  in  sharp  tension 
with  their  surrounding  Jewish  and  Greco-Roman  culture. 

Tension,  ambiguity,  suspense — these  words  describe  the 
dynamics  of  the  Christian  church's  relationship  to  culture. 
Our  language  and  conceptual  thought  frequently  mask  these 
ambiguities.  To  name  is  often  to  divide  and  distinguish,  to 
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think  in  categories  of  either/ or — good  or  evil,  God  or  history, 
church  or  world,  Christ  or  culture. 

Growing  up  as  a Mennonite  in  Southeastern  Idaho, 
being  in  the  world  but  not  of  the  world  was  an  issue  that 
pervaded  my  life.  We  had  our  own  ''holiness"  code  simi- 
lar to  the  book  of  Leviticus  that  "marked"  us  off  from  the 
surrounding  culture  and  gave  us  an  alternative  cultural 
identity.  The  center  of  the  Mennonite  community  was  in 
and  around  the  town  of  Aberdeen.  I grew  up  on  a farm 
nine  miles  south  of  Aberdeen,  in  Fairview.  I had  two  quite 
distinct  sets  of  friends:  those  in  American  Falls  where  I 
went  to  school,  and  my  church  friends  who  went  to  school 
in  Aberdeen. 

In  high  school  I was  active  in  student  government, 
music  and  basketball.  I helped  plan  the  Senior  Ball,  but  I 
did  not  attend  because  most  Mennonites  (as  well  as  a few 
other  conservative  Protestants)  did  not  dance.  Monday 
morning  conversations  in  school  were  usually  about 
movies  or  weekend  parties.  My  weekends,  except  for 
school  activities  like  basketball  and  concerts,  were  usually 
spent  socializing  with  my  church  friends  in  Aberdeen. 

As  a high  school  senior,  I was  in  a speech  class  with  six 
other  males.  I remember  vigorous  discussions  about  paci- 
fism. When  I turned  eighteen  and  registered  at  the  local 
post  office,  I,  unlike  all  my  American  Falls  High  School 
friends  registered  as  a conscientious  objector  to  war. 

Though  most  of  my  friends  from  Fairview  did  not  go  to 
church,  we  shared  much  in  common — farming,  4-H  pro- 
jects, a curiosity  to  explore  the  lava  beds  and  the  environ- 
ments along  the  Snake  River,  and  a passion  for  hunting. 
We  often  visited  each  other's  homes.  My  family  always 
prayed  before  meals,  but  some  of  my  friends'  families  did 
not.  Many  of  my  friends  did  not  attend  church,  except  on 
occasion.  We  never  missed.  My  friends  and  I were  so 
much  alike.  We  enjoyed  each  other's  company.  Yet  there 
was  something  profoundly  different  about  the  worlds  that 
shaped  our  lives. 

Pacifism  and  politics  belonged  together  in  our  family 
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and  in  the  Mennonite  community  of  Aberdeen.  My  family 
listened  to  the  news  regularly  on  the  radio.  My  parents 
voted.  My  father  was  active  on  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  local  hospital  board.  An  uncle  was  a 
member  of  the  school  board  in  American  Falls. 

In  1958  I left  Idaho  for  Bethel  College.  Christian  paci- 
fism and  politics  continued  to  "belong"  together  for  me 
while  I was  a college  student.  As  a freshman  I attended 
meetings  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Fellowship  of 
Mennonite  Colleges  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
City.  I remember  the  visit  of  Martin  L.  King  to  our  campus 
in  1959,  though  I do  not  recall  at  the  time  his  impact  on 
me.  I became  active  in  a nationwide  movement  of  stu- 
dents who  went  to  Washington  D.C.  to  support  President 
Kennedy  in  his  reluctance  to  resume  nuclear  testing  in  the 
atmosphere. 

In  the  midst  of  these  political  concerns,  a growing  num- 
ber of  students  had  become  interested  in  the  beginnings  of 
the  Anabaptist  movement.  We  met  together  in  small  fel- 
lowship groups,  both  to  learn  more  about  the  underlying 
theology  and  ethic  of  the  Anabaptist  tradition,  and  to 
express  in  our  own  lives  and  community  life  these  convic- 
tions. It  was  in  the  context  of  this  growing  interest  in 
Anabaptist  theology  and  growing  social  and  political  con- 
cerns that  I made  the  decision  to  undertake  graduate 
study  in  theology  and  ethics — a road  that  led  me  first  to 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  then  to 
Berlin,  Germany,  and  finally  to  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

In  the  fall  of  1963  an  article  in  the  Christian  Century , 
"The  Peace  Churches  as  Communities  of  Discernment" 
written  by  J.  L.  Burkholder,  a Mennonite  professor  of  pas- 
toral theology  at  Harvard  Divinity  School,  had  a profound 
effect  upon  my  thinking,  particularly  his  model  of  the 
church  as  a community  of  discernment  which  would  be 
the  basis  for  "mission"  to  the  larger  society.  He  called  for 
a creative  or  pioneering  mission  to  the  larger  society  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  the  world  and  the  gifts  of  the 
church.  Burkholder  called  particularly  for  the  church  to 
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engage  in  projects  to  arouse  public  responsibility.  The 
concerns  of  seminary  students  about  racism  in  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  and  by  1965,  the  growing  concern  about  the 
developing  war  in  Vietnam,  were  both  extensions  I felt  of 
Burkholder's  point  of  view — a Biblical  pacifism  aimed  at 
arousing  public  responsibility.1 

After  graduation  from  seminary,  our  family  went  to 
Berlin,  Germany,  where  the  main  question  for  East 
German  Christians  was  how  a church  can  be  faithful  in  the 
context  of  a Marxist  society.  There  I first  learned  how  the 
East  German  Christians  (under  the  influence  of  Karl  Barth) 
were  applying  to  their  situation  in  a Marxist  society  the 
Jeremiah  model  for  people  in  exile  with  his  advice  to  "seek 
the  shalom  of  the  city  where  they  dwell."2 

In  graduate  school  I studied  about  the  relationship  of 
Christ  and  culture,  particularly  the  relationship  of  paci- 
fism and  politics.  I read  H.R.  Niebuhr's  Christ  and  Culture, 
Ernst  Troeltsch's  Social  Teaching  of  the  Christian  Churches, 
and  the  writings  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  These  books, 
which  told  me  that  pacifism  and  politics  did  not  mix/  cre- 
ated in  me  a deep  sense  of  dissonance  with  my  experience 
of  a passionate  commitment  to  both  Christian  pacifism 
and  to  political  involvement.  In  Christ  and  Culture  H.R. 
Niebuhr  argues  that  I belong  to  the  type  Christ  against 
culture,  and  that  implies  withdrawal  from  the  world.  That 
did  not  fit  what  I had  experienced  growing  up  in  Idaho. 
We  were  pacifists  who  were  politically  involved.  We  were 
Mennonites  who  had  an  identity  that  "marked"  us  off 
from  others,  yet  we  also  participated  in  the  culture  around 
us.  Troeltsch  told  me  I was  a member  of  a sect,  where  the 
logic  of  the  sect  was  either  withdrawal  or  violent  revolu- 
tion. I certainly  was  not  a violent  revolutionary,  but  nei- 
ther did  I belong  to  a withdrawing  sect.  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
told  me  that  biblical  pacifism  was  admirable  but  irrelevant 
to  politics. 

The  paradigms  of  these  thinkers  did  not  "fit"  my  experi- 
ence, my  own  sense  of  Christian  responsibility,  my  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  my  understanding  of  my  own  Anabaptist- 
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Mennonite  history,  or  the  history  of  other  so-called  "sect" 
types  like  socially  active  Baptists  and  Quakers  I knew.  I 
did  not  think  their  either/ or  categories  were  valid. 

And  so  I began  the  search  for  a new  paradigm  to  under- 
stand and  describe  the  relationship  of  the  Christian  and 
culture.  That  task  began  with  a critical  analysis  of 
Troeltsch' s Social  Teaching  of  the  Christian  Churches,  the  sub- 
ject of  my  dissertation.  I concluded  that  Troeltsch  began 
with  "Constantinian"  assumptions,  a normative  vision  of 
a church  closely  aligned  with  the  political  and  economic 
power  structure.  In  an  analysis  I did  of  Mennonite  state- 
ments in  North  America  on  peace  and  social  concerns 
between  1900  and  1980,  I found  a variety  of  Mennonite 
positions  on  the  relationship  of  the  church  to  culture, 
rather  than  one  monolithic  position  of  withdrawal  as 
Niebuhr  and  Troeltsch  said  it  "should"  be.  I did  not 
believe  that  these  Mennonites  were  simply  inconsistent, 
but  rather  that  something  is  wrong  with  a model  that 
defines  sectarianism  as  either  withdrawing  or  revolution- 
ary (Troeltsch)  or  against  culture  (Niebuhr). 

I believe  we  need  an  alternative  to  the  Troeltsch /Niebuhr 
model  that  begins  by  redefining  the  relationship  of  Christ 
and  culture.  The  root  of  the  problem  is  when  we  begin  by 
defining  Christ  and  culture  as  monolithic  entities  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other.  Jesus  Christ  models  a vision  of  life 
within  (not  outside  of)  the  culture  of  his  time.  The  New 
Testament  reveals  an  alternative  cultural  vision,  not  a 
Christ  over  against  culture.  We  must  hold  together  opposi- 
tion, accept  ambiguity,  and  thus  live  within  a creative  ten- 
sion of  seeming  opposites  that  in  fact  belong  together.3 

The  church's  central  question  is  how  to  live  with  that 
tension.  This  was  the  same  question  that  the  Hebrews  in 
Babylon  struggled  with  in  Psalm  137:1-4: 

By  the  rivers  of  Babylon — 

there  we  sat  down  and  there  we  wept 
when  we  remembered  Zion. 

On  the  willows  there 
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we  hung  our  harps. 

For  there  our  captors 
asked  us  for  songs, 

and  our  tormentors  asked  for  mirth,  saying, 

"Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion!" 

How  could  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a foreign  land? 

How  does  the  church  sing  the  song  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
other  songs:  songs  of  triumphant  nationalism,  songs  of 
racial  and  ethnic  supremacy  and  hatred,  songs  glorifying 
and  trusting  in  the  power  of  technology  for  deliverance, 
songs  worshipping  material  well-being  and  self-indul- 
gence? A church  who  sings  the  Lord's  song  in  the  late 
twentieth  century  will  also  weep  as  the  Hebrews  did  in 
Babylon — for  the  good  earth  increasingly  exploited  for 
human  ends,  the  air  and  water  polluted  to  satisfy  short- 
sighted, selfish  goals.  God's  people  also  weep  for  children 
who  never  have  a chance  to  live  full  and  productive  lives, 
who  die  unnecessarily  of  war,  poverty,  disease  and  hunger 
in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  self-indulgence. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  use  the  metaphor  of  exile  to 
describe  the  church,  particularly  for  Christians  living  in 
North  America  where,  if  anything,  the  church  is  particu- 
larly "at  home."  Christians  in  North  America  enjoy 
democracies  in  which  the  people  participate  in  shaping 
the  common  good.  They  benefit  from  a legal  system 
which  protects  basic  human  rights,  a system  that  allows 
for  religious  and  political  pluralism,  an  economic  system 
that  allows  for  individual  ingenuity  and  initiative  and  pro- 
vides for  a high  standard  of  living,  and  a cultural  system 
in  which  the  arts,  music  and  literature  reflecting  a diversi- 
ty of  values  can  flourish. 

That  is  why  I have  chosen  the  musical  metaphors  of  dis- 
sonance and  harmony  to  describe  the  situation  of  the 
church  in  the  late  twentieth  century.  As  the  church  seeks 
to  hear  the  sound  of  God's  song,  it  will  need  to  listen  and 
discern  carefully.  What  is  that  song?  In  what  way  can  the 
church  join  in  singing  the  songs  of  the  culture  in  which  it 
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lives?  Where  will  it  sing  another  song?  To  be  in  exile, 
then,  does  not  mean  to  be  against  the  culture  in  which  one 
lives. 

In  the  letter  that  Jeremiah  wrote  to  those  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  into  exile  from  Jerusalem  to 
Babylon,  he  called  for  the  Hebrews  to  seek  the  welfare  of 
the  city  where  they  live: 

Build  houses  and  live  in  them;  plant  gardens 
and  eat  what  they  produce.  Take  wives  and 
have  sons  and  daughters;  take  wives  for  your 
sons,  and  give  your  daughters  in  marriage,  that 
they  may  bear  sons  and  daughters;  multiply 
there,  and  do  not  decrease.  But  seek  the  welfare 
of  the  city  where  I have  sent  you  into  exile,  and 
pray  to  the  Lord  on  its  behalf,  for  in  its  welfare 
you  will  find  your  welfare.  (Jeremiah  19:1,  4-7) 

Behind  the  English  word  "welfare"  is  the  Hebrew  word 
"shalom" — a word  that  means  wholeness,  the  restoration 
of  the  cosmos  as  God  intended  it.  Shalom  means  to  bring 
healing  to  the  earth;  peace  between  humans  and  the  non- 
human world;  healing  to  the  human  body  and  spirit  in  its 
psychosomatic  unity;  righteousness  and  justice  to  the 
social  order.  "God's  acts  of  salvation /liberation  are  chan- 
nels for  shalom  justice  because  they  transform  the  situa- 
tion of  oppression  to  one  of  freedom  and  liberation  for  the 
oppressed."4 

It  was  important  for  the  Hebrews  to  know  who  they 
were — God's  people  in  Babylon,  in  a foreign  land.  It  is 
important,  too,  for  the  church  of  the  late  twentieth  century 
to  know  who  it  is — the  body  of  Christ  in  a culture  oriented 
to  values  that  often  destroy  life  rather  than  bring  whole- 
ness. It  is  important  for  the  church  to  remember  Jesus 
Christ,  to  recall  what  God  has  done  for  it  through  his  life, 
suffering,  death  and  resurrection.  The  constant  reminder 
of  who  the  church  is  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  crucial  to  the  church's  identity.  So  the  church  must  be 
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the  church.  It  must  sing  God's  song. 

But  that  song  is  not  for  the  church  itself,  but  for  the 
world.5  The  church  is  God's  body  in  the  world.  The 
advice  of  Jeremiah  to  pray  to  the  Lord  on  behalf  of  the  city 
in  which  the  church  lives,  is  not  a call  for  passivity — to  let 
God  act  while  the  church  watches  and  waits.  For  the 
church  genuinely  to  pray  to  God  means  to  become  intoxi- 
cated, consumed  by  God — to  become  so  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  that  the  church  can  become  an  agent  of 
God's  action  in  the  world.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  is  a 
model  for  the  church.  He  describes  how  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  like  a fire  burning  within  his  bones  so  that  he  could 
not  keep  God's  message  within  him  even  though  it 
brought  him  all  kinds  of  trouble  and  conflict  with  his  peo- 
ple. To  genuinely  pray  to  God  for  the  welfare  of  the  city  is 
to  yearn  with  all  one's  heart  for  its  well-being.  To  pray 
means  to  weep  with  God  when  the  city  chooses  the  way  of 
death,  to  pronounce  judgement,  to  yearn  for,  urge,  and 
then  act  with  the  compassion  of  God  that  the  city  may 
choose  the  way  of  life. 

From  the  second  century,  the  Epistle  of  Diognetus  V:  1-5 
also  reminds  us  that  the  church  is  a transnational  body,  a 
global  community  existing  among  the  nations: 

For  Christians  are  not  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  humankind  by  country,  or  by  speech,  or 
by  dress.  For  they  do  not  dwell  in  cities  of  their 
own,  or  use  a different  language,  or  practice  a 
peculiar  life. . . .But  while  they  dwell  in  Greek  or 
barbarian  cities  according  as  each  person's  lot 
has  been  cast,  and  follow  the  customs  of  the  land 
in  clothing  and  food,  and  other  matters  of  daily 
life,  yet  the  condition  of  citizenship  which  they 
exhibit  is  wonderful,  and  admittedly  strange. 

They  live  in  countries  of  their  own,  but  simply 
as  sojourners;  they  share  the  life  of  citizens,  they 
endure  the  lot  of  foreigners;  every  foreign  land 
is  to  them  a homeland  ("fatherland"  in  original), 
and  every  homeland  a foreign  land. 
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Every  particular  land  in  which  Christians  live  is  the  locus 
of  the  church's  responsibility  to  God.  In  that  sense  every 
land  is  home  to  the  church.  But  every  land  is  also  a foreign 
land.  Christians  have  an  allegiance  to  another  city.  They 
belong  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  that  sense  their  loyalties  and 
commitments  transcend  a narrow  national  identity.  It  is 
distressing  that  the  churches  often  fail  to  live  with  loyalties 
and  commitments  that  transcend  their  own  nation  states. 
Particularly  in  times  of  war  Christians  kill  each  other  in 
the  name  of  their  own  nation  state,  putting  the  lie  to  their 
oneness  in  the  body  of  Christ,  and  making  a sham  of  holy 
communion.  What  difference  would  it  make  to  the  atti- 
tudes and  actions  of  North  American  Christians  if  they 
kept  in  mind  their  solidarity  with  the  Christians  in  the 
churches  of  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  Palestinian 
Christians  on  the  West  Bank,  the  Christians  of  the  church- 
es of  Iraq  who  are  among  those  who  died  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  or  whose  children  die  as  a result  of  sanctions 
imposed  with  the  church's  complicity?  What  does  it  mean 
to  share  the  bread  of  Christ  in  holy  communion  if  the 
church  supports  governments  whose  actions  bring 
destruction  on  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ? 

Though  the  church  may  appear  to  be  irrelevant  to  the 
immediate  decisions  of  the  power  holders  in  the  dominant 
culture,  it  has  patience  and  hope  in  the  light  of  the  God  who 
is  Lord  of  the  nations.  The  church  can  learn  from  the  Jews 
who  first  put  into  practice  Jeremiah's  model,  and  in  many 
respects  lived  out  that  model  more  faithfully  than  the  church 
through  hundreds  of  years  of  diaspora  within  dominant 
Islamic  or  Christian  civilizations.  About  a millennium  after 
Jeremiah's  letter  to  the  exiles  the  Jews  of  Babylon  brought 
into  being  the  Talmud,  that  great  body  of  Jewish  wisdom 
which  reflects  the  vitality  of  a minority  community  living  in 
often  hostile  conditions.  What  endures  in  history?  Long 
after  Nebuchadnezzar  and  ancient  Babylon  have  ceased  to 
be,  long  after  Hananiah  and  the  prophets  who  advocated  a 
dominant  culture  solution  had  disappeared,  a faithful 
Jewish  community  continued  to  flower  and  contribute  to  the 
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welfare  of  the  cities  where  they  dwelt  century  upon  century. 
They  did  this  not  by  helping  Nebuchadnezzar  run  Babylon 
more  humanely.  They  contributed  to  the  shalom  of  Babylon 
by  their  own  style  of  faithful,  patient  and  hopeful  witness. 

The  Hebrew  Bible  was  fundamentally  put  together  in 
the  form  we  now  have  it  to  give  guidance  to  a people  who 
were  living  as  a minority  culture  within  various  alien  cul- 
tures. Thus  the  stories  of  Genesis  and  Exodus — which 
describe  times  when  the  Hebrew  people  earlier  lived  with- 
in alien  cultures,  first  under  the  Egyptians  and  then 
among  the  pagan  Canaanites — are  remembered  in  order  to 
give  guidance  for  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  situation. 
Within  this  same  pluralistic  world  the  Christian  faith  was 
born.  Jesus  grew  up  a Jew,  learned  the  language  and  sto- 
ries of  his  Jewish  tradition,  participated  in  Jewish  rituals 
and  institutions,  and  understood  God  and  taught  about 
God's  will  for  his  people  in  the  context  of  his  particular 
time  and  place.  The  New  Testament  writings  reflect  a par- 
ticular cultural  form  or  interpretation  of  life  for  people  liv- 
ing within  the  world  of  Roman  imperial  and  hellenistic 
cultural  values.  The  early  church,  for  the  most  part,  lived 
as  an  alternative  to  the  dominant  culture  during  its  first 
three  centuries. 

A fundamental  shift  in  orientation  occurred  in  the 
fourth  to  the  fifth  centuries  (symbolized  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine  who  became  a Christian)  when  the  empire 
was  gradually  Christianized.  No  longer  a minority  cul- 
ture within  other  cultures,  Christianity  became  the  domi- 
nant culture.  Already  by  the  time  of  Ambrose  and 
Augustine  (around  400  C.E.)  wars  were  fought  to  protect 
the  Christian  empire  against  the  "barbarians."  To  meet  this 
new  challenge  the  church  borrowed  the  language  of  just 
war  from  pagan  thought.  This  process  of  "Christianization" 
culminated  in  the  culture  of  the  high  Middle  Ages.  The 
"language"  of  infant  baptism  symbolizes  most  clearly  this 
cultural  unity.  To  be  baptized  meant  to  be  born  into  the 
only  possible  world  of  meaning;  it  was  a symbol  of  social 
and  cultural  solidarity.  Alternative  worlds  of  meaning 
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were  a threat  to  Christendom.  Jews  were  gradually 
"marked"  as  alien  and  expelled  from  many  territories 
within  Christendom.  The  "holy  land"  had  to  be  wrested 
from  the  Infidel.  Islam  posed  an  external  threat  in  the  six- 
teenth century  as  the  Turks  knocked  at  the  doors  of 
Vienna.  Within  the  church  itself,  beginning  particularly  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  reform  movements 
posed  a threat  to  a unified  Christian  culture.  When  infant 
baptism,  the  fundamental  ritual  of  cultural  solidarity,  was 
challenged  in  the  sixteenth  century,  all  of  Christendom 
(both  its  Catholic  and  Protestant  forms)  engaged  in  a mas- 
sive effort  to  repress  all  dissent. 

Many  Christians,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  still 
think  about  Christian  responsibility  within  the  framework 
of  "Constantinian"  assumptions.  For  many  the  church 
legitimates  and  supports  United  States  economic  and 
political  power  in  the  world.  Many  Christians  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  good  news  of  the  Gospel  and  what  is 
good  for  the  United  States  economy  or  its  political  inter- 
ests around  the  world.  For  example,  most  Christians  in 
the  United  States  simply  joined  with  their  fellow 
Americans  in  giving  support  to  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  The 
church  has  become  almost  completely  identified  with  the 
dominating  culture  of  American  imperial  and  technologi- 
cal power. 

We  who  live  in  the  late  twentieth  century  can  draw  upon 
the  rich  resources  of  the  "alternative  culture"  tradition  of 
church  history  to  develop  an  alternative  vision  of  the 
church.  This  exile  or  alternative  culture  model  has  been 
rediscovered  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  church: 
by  St.  Francis  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Waldensians  in 
the  fourteenth,  the  Czech  Brethren  in  fifteenth-century 
Bohemia,  the  Anabaptists  of  sixteenth-century  Europe,  the 
Quakers  in  seventeenth-century  England,  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  eighteenth-century  Germany,  Negro  slaves  who 
preserved  their  identity  by  singing  the  spirituals  through 
several  centuries  of  oppression  in  America,  the  Disciples  on 
the  frontier  in  nineteenth-century  America,  the  black  church 
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and  Martin  L.  King  during  the  civil  rights  struggle,  Oscar 
Romero  who  died  a martyr  because  he  championed  the 
poor  in  El  Salvador,  Desmond  Tutu  as  champion  of  a just 
peace  in  South  Africa,  and  Christians  in  Eastern  Europe 
who  played  a key  role  in  a nonviolent  revolution  to  trans- 
form their  societies. 

We  have  a heritage  that  can  help  us  develop  a model  for 
our  time  of  how  to  sing  God's  song  in  an  alien  land.  This 
song  can  empower  us  to  discern  how  to  live  on  the  bound- 
ary as  both  citizens  and  aliens.  I have  learned  from  this 
tradition  and  from  growing  up  in  Idaho  that  Christians  do 
not  address  culture  with  monolithic  answers  defined  by 
types  like  "against"  culture  or  "above"  culture.  The 
Christian  faith  instead  provides  rich  resources  for  a dis- 
criminating stance  toward  culture,  sometimes  in  agree- 
ment with  the  prevailing  norms,  sometimes  neutral,  at 
other  times  in  opposition.  To  seek  the  shalom  of  the  city 
where  we  dwell  is  a venture  without  ready-made  answers 
from  the  past.  It  is  a movement  into  the  future,  nurtured 
by  a tradition,  a call  for  imaginative  thought  and  coura- 
geous action. 

Notes 

T Lawrence  Burkholder,  "The  Peace  Churches  as  Communities  of 
Discernment,"  Christian  Century  (Sept.  4, 1963):  pp.  1072-1075. 

2See  Karl  Barth  and  Johannes  Hamel,  How  to  Serve  God  in  a Marxist 
Land.  New  York:  Association  Press,  1959. 

3My  book,  Christian  Peacemaking  and  International  Conflict:  A Realist 
Pacifist  Perspective,  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a new  model  in  one  specific 
area,  by  demonstrating  how  a pacifist  church  is  on  the  one  hand  in  ten- 
sion with  the  prevailing  cultural  value  of  justified  force,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  vigorously  active  politically  in  seeking  justice  in  the  city 
where  it  dwells. 

4For  a full  discussion  of  the  biblical  concept  of  shalom,  see  Perry 
Yoder's  book,  Shalom:  The  Bible's  Word  for  Salvation,  Justice  and  Peace. 
Newton,  KS:  Faith  & Life  Press,  1987.  See  especially  p.  45  where  Yoder 
shows  that  shalom  in  the  Bible  links  salvation  with  justice. 

5The  model  I am  proposing  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  of 
William  Willimon  and  Stanley  Hauerwas  in  their  book.  Resident  Aliens, 
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Abingdon  Press,  1989.  Essential  to  the  "Jeremiah  and  Diognetus 
Model"  is,  as  Hauerwas  and  Willimon  have  so  eloquently  stated,  that 
the  church  must  be  the  church.  Christian  people  must  know  who  they 
are,  witness  to  that  truth  and  live  that  truth  in  their  daily  lives.  On  the 
other  hand,  I am  quite  troubled  by  their  lack  of  a positive  vision  for  the 
church's  public  witness  of  "seeking  the  shalom  of  the  city."  Their  posi- 
tion is  epitomized  by  the  following  statement:  "We  argue  that  the 
political  task  of  Christians  is  to  be  the  church  rather  than  to  transform 
the  world"  (italics  mine;  p.  38).  This  statement  reflects  the  type  of 
either/ or  thinking  that  limits  the  power  and  significance  of  the  church. 
They  fail  to  illuminate  the  dynamics  of  social  transformation  that  is  also 
a powerful  witness  to  the  Gospel.  If  as  they  say,  "Jesus  Christ  is  the 
supreme  act  of  divine  intrusion  into  the  world's  settled  arrangements" 
(p.  51),  then  the  church  is  especially  the  church  when  its  members  scat- 
ter and  practice  the  professions  within  political  and  economic  life.  The 
church  is  the  church  as  members  work  with  others  to  meet  basic  needs 
of  human  beings,  as  well  as  when  they  seek  to  write  laws  and  adminis- 
ter laws  to  meet  these  needs. 
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Memories  of  Harvest 


Kathleen  Regier 


Kansas  was  a terrible  place.  It  had  bugs  and  heat  and 
hedge  trees  that  took  over  pastures,  and  pigs  that  were 
hard  work  and  made  little  money.  We  all  had  to  be  careful 
of  fires  in  the  wheat  field  and  farmers  with  short  tempers, 
except  on  Sunday  when  they  slept  during  the  sermon. 
Wheat  truck  drivers  were  maniacs,  and  mechanics  were 
never  there  when  you  needed  them.  The  air  conditioners 
in  the  machinery  never  worked,  and  the  ice  didn't  freeze 
fast  enough  to  keep  the  water  jugs  filled. 

We'd  only  been  married  a few  years.  I was  from  the 
cool,  green,  restful  mountains  of  Pennsylvania;  he  was 
from  the  dusty,  wind-blown  plains  of  Kansas.  We  lived 
800  miles  away  and  each  summer  traveled  to  Kansas  for 
wheat  harvest.  We  slept  in  the  half-play,  half-storage  room 
in  the  upstairs  of  the  house.  I lived  in  fear  of  tornadoes  for 
three  weeks.  The  tree  outside  our  window  beat  the  roof 
until  I was  sure  it  would  collapse.  When  the  wind  wasn't 
blowing,  I could  hear  the  pigs  slamming  the  lids  of  the 
self-feeders  and  squealing  as  they  tried  to  pile  into  the  too- 
small  mud  hole,  sometimes  smothering  to  death  in  the 
process. 

On  this  particular  night,  I felt  obliged  to  make  a good 
impression  on  my  not-so-new-but-far-away  family.  Mom- 
in-law  had  supper  on  the  table,  and  Dad-in-law  was  in  the 
tub  washing  off  wheat  chaff  and  powdered  chinch  bugs.  I 
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had  already  taken  a bath  and  was  cool  and  comfortable  in 
my  pink  cotton  nightgown  with  matching  robe.  I casually 
offered  to  pick  up  my  husband  from  the  field  he  was 
working  in  since  it  was  already  midnight  and  time  to  call 
it  a day.  It  was  dark  so  I didn't  bother  to  change  clothes; 
the  field  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  mile. 

I drove  the  nineteen-fifty-something  International  pick- 
up, which  housed  the  fifty-gallon  fuel  tank,  baling  wire, 
empty  oil  cans,  tools,  straw  and  other  things.  Hot  air 
laced  with  dust  hit  my  legs  as  I drove,  and  sand  flew  up  at 
me  from  quarter-sized  holes  in  the  floor.  I passed  the 
hedge  row  and  turned  into  the  cut  wheat  stubble  of  the 
field  where  I expected  to  see  him.  I was  well  into  the  field 
when  the  truck  stalled.  Considering  the  vehicle  and  not 
prone  to  panic,  I pumped  some  gasoline  into  it,  hoping  to 
revive  the  dead  beast.  Nothing  happened. 

The  knowledge  that  my  husband  was  just  over  the  knoll 
prompted  me  to  flash  the  headlights  in  hopes  he'd  notice 
and  come  to  see  what  was  wrong.  You,  my  reader,  need  to 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  field  I was  in  ran  parallel  to 
State  Highway  50.  After  the  third  or  fourth  flash,  I noticed 
that  a car  had  pulled  off  the  highway  and  was  slowly 
moving  down  the  sand  road  next  to  the  field  I was  in.  A 
shock  of  realization  shook  me.  They  were  coming  to  res- 
cue me.  Me — in  my  pink  pajamas  and  matching  house- 
coat in  a nineteen-fifty-something  International  truck!  I 
stopped  blinking  the  lights.  They  pulled  to  the  edge  of  the 
field.  I stayed,  never  moving,  praying  that  my  eyes  were 
deceiving  me  and  knowing  they  weren't.  The  moon  was 
getting  brighter,  and  my  hope  of  avoiding  rescue  by 
strangers  was  diminishing. 

"Dear  Lord,"  I prayed,  "If  they  have  to  rescue  me,  at 
least  let  them  be  women."  I waited.  Eventually,  they  left. 

The  lights  of  the  tractor  came  over  the  edge  of  the  field. 
I jumped  out  of  the  truck,  cutting  across  the  field  in  hopes 
of  running  in  front  of  it  and  having  my  husband  rescue  me 
like  a great  knight  in  shining  armor,  except  his  was 
Massey-Ferguson  red  or  John  Deere  green.  That's  when  it 
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hit  me — the  uncut  wheat  I mean.  Not  all  of  the  field  had 
been  harvested  and  I found  the  strip  that  wasn't.  It  didn't 
matter.  I grabbed  my  gown  and  housecoat,  hitched  them 
to  my  waist,  and  took  off.  The  stubble  ripped  at  my  skin 
and  the  beards  on  the  heads  grabbed  at  the  cloth  as  I ran. 
I could  feel  the  blood  oozing  down  my  legs  and  sweat 
running  down  my  back  and  neck.  The  tractor  kept  com- 
ing closer,  and  it  never  slowed  down. 

I was  frantic.  What  if  I didn't  get  there  fast  enough? 
What  if  he  didn't  see  me? 

The  wheat  stalks  gave  way  to  roughly  worked  ground. 
I ran,  arms  waving,  almost  in  front  of  the  headlights.  He 
kept  going.  I screamed  for  him  to  stop.  He  kept  going. 
One  hundred  feet  later  I heard  the  sound  of  the  engine 
lugging  down  and  the  disc  and  tractor  coming  to  a stop! 
Hallelujah!  I was  saved! 

The  air  smelled  of  diesel  fuel  and  dusty,  worked  earth.  I 
climbed  into  the  cab,  spilling  out  the  details  of  the  entire 
event  to  my  husband.  He  said  nothing.  He  was  tired  and 
dirty  and  didn't  seem  to  notice  I was  in  my  pajamas,  a 
mile  from  home,  running  through  a wheat  field,  alone. 

The  ride  home  was  hot.  I didn't  open  the  tractor  door 
for  fear  I'd  fall  out.  Since  most  tractor  cabs  are  made  with 
seating  for  one,  I had  to  lean  against  the  gearshift  and  con- 
trol panel  (whose  indentations  and  consequent  bruises 
were  left  on  my  fleshier  parts  for  days  afterwards). 

I unfolded  and  descended  from  the  tractor  at  the  edge 
of  the  lawn.  Before  we  reached  the  front  door.  Mom-in-law 
met  me,  her  face  at  first  concerned  and  then  amused  and 
fighting  a smile.  I'd  been  gone  for  almost  an  hour.  My 
hair  was  wet  with  sweat,  my  gown  and  robe  smelled  of 
diesel  fuel,  oil,  dust  and  whatever  else  lives  in  fields  and 
tractors.  Dad-in-law  rolled  his  eyes  and  gave  me  that 
"father-knows-best"  look  and  went  on  eating  his  supper.  I 
burst  into  laughter.  The  more  I thought  about  it  and  the 
more  I told  them  about  it,  the  harder  I laughed.  I laughed 
until  I cried,  and  my  sides  hurt  so  badly  that  I had  to  sit 
down  and  catch  my  breath.  I finally  recovered  my  senses 
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and  headed  for  the  bathtub  one  more  time. 

That  was  the  summer  of  1977.  We  have  lived  in  Kansas 
for  the  last  eight  years.  Kansas  is  still  hot  and  windy.  It 
has  taken  time,  but  I have  become  accustomed  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  momentary  catastrophes  and  impossible  situa- 
tions. Even  though  the  thought  of  unwieldy  wheat  trucks 
and  over-tired  drivers  still  brings  a rush  of  adrenaline,  I 
have  grown  to  love  this  barren  wilderness. 


KEITH  L.  SPRUNGER,  Oswald  H.  Wedel 

Professor  of  History  at  Bethel  College,  has  always  felt 
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C.  Henry  Smith: 

The  "A  No.  1 " 
Mennonite  Historian 


Keith  L.  Sprunger 

"Nothing  changes  more  than  the  past."1  This  historical 
proverb  is  paradoxical,  but  it  gets  at  the  fascination  that 
historians  find  in  history.  Although  the  facts  of  the  past  do 
not  change — what  is  done  is  done — the  interpretations 
given  to  those  facts  by  historians  and  readers  change. 
History  does  change,  at  least  in  the  minds  and  words  of 
the  historians.  Dr.  C.  Henry  Smith  was  once  hailed  as  the 
"A  No.  1"  historian,  but  the  historical  rise  and  decline  of 
his  reputation  is  a good  illustration  of  the  phenomenon  of 
changing  historical  taste. 

C.  Henry  Smith  (1875-1948),  dean  of  Mennonite  histori- 
ans in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  long  set  the  standard 
for  the  writing  of  Mennonite  history  in  America.  He  pro- 
duced a series  of  comprehensive  Mennonite  histories. 
These  included:  The  Mennonites  of  America  (1909),  The 
Mennonites:  A Brief  History  of  Their  Origin  and  Later 
Development  in  Both  Europe  and  America  (1920)  and  The 
Story  of  the  Mennonites  (1941).  Revised  editions  appeared 
several  times  thereafter.  Smith's  Story  of  the  Mennonites 
(1981),  edited  by  Cornelius  Krahn  (the  5th  ed.  revised),  is 
the  version  still  in  print  and  sold  by  Faith  & Life  Press  of 
Newton,  Kansas.  He  also  published  several  specialized 
monographs. 

Born  at  Metamora,  Illinois,  in  an  Amish  Mennonite  fam- 
ily, C.  Henry  went  on  to  earn  the  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
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Chicago  in  1907;  he  was  the  first  American  Mennonite  his- 
torian to  earn  a Ph.D.  degree.  His  teaching  career  was  at 
Elkhart  Institute,  Goshen  College  and  Bluffton  College. 
He  also  taught  at  Bethel  College  for  one  year,  1922-1923.2 

Among  Mennonite  historical  works.  Smith's  history  of 
the  Mennonites  stood  out  as  a best  seller.  The  author  sold 
2000  copies  of  his  self-published  Mennonites  of  America 
(1909)  by  1925.3  Since  1957  Faith  & Life  Press  has  sold 
over  7600-  copies  of  the  various  versions  of  The  Story  of  the 
Mennonites,  and  many  more  earlier.4  This  book  by  Smith 
still  sells  at  a steady  rate;  its  overall  sales  of  more  than 
7600  copies  are  well  above  the  average  for  history  books, 
except  for  textbooks,  published  these  days. 

Smith's  Vision  of  Mennonite  History  and  His  Manifesto 
for  the  Future 

Nearly  all  of  Smith's  books  began  with  a chapter  on  the 
origin  and  beliefs  of  the  Anabaptists,  distilled  into  some 
sort  of  essence  or  fundamentals.  Next  followed  the 
account  of  their  descendants,  the  Mennonites.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  books  had  a challenge  to  present-day 
Mennonites,  in  fact  a manifesto  for  future  action.  In  two 
of  his  books  this  final  chapter  was  called  "Keeping  the 
Faith." 

Smith's  Anabaptists  were  the  party  of  change  and  liber- 
ation, the  progressives  of  the  Reformation.  They  were  the 
people  of  voluntary  action,  forming  organizations  in 
which  all  the  members  were  individually  responsible  for 
their  own  religious  beliefs.  No  outside  authority  "has  the 
right  to  force  any  religious  system  upon  the  people" 
(1909).5  In  the  next  edition,  "Mennonitism"  becomes  even 
more  synonymous  with  individualism;  "Mennonitism  is 
the  essence  of  individualism"  (1920).6  In  the  next  edition, 
"Anabaptism  was  the  essence  of  individualism"  and 
Anabaptists  were  the  prophets  of  liberty  and  individual 
conscience  (1941  ).7  For  Smith  "religion  is  a matter  of  indi- 
vidual conscience,"  and  the  heart  of  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  religion  is  individualism.8 
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The  liberal,  individualistic  reading  of  Anabaptist  history 
coincided  with  Smith's  own  convictions,  and  he  effectively 
made  that  history  into  a usable  tool  for  his  own  program 
of  twentieth-century  Mennonite  liberation.  James  Juhnke 
has  referred  to  Smith  as  one  of  the  early  American 
Mennonite  "progressive  prophets  of  liberation."  In  1899, 
as  a fresh,  outspoken  teacher  at  Elkhart  Institute  Smith 
proclaimed  that  "the  whole  object  of  education  is  to  break 
up  old  habits  of  thought."  Speaking  in  chapel,  he 
promised  to  get  education  out  of  "the  ruts"  and  to  free 
minds  from  all  influences  which  "lead  in  a prescribed 
channel."9 

In  his  often  reworked  "first  chapter"  summary  of 
Anabaptism  (used  in  all  of  his  books  in  one  form  or  anoth- 
er), he  gave  a section  about  essentials  of  Anabaptism.  In 
the  1920  edition,  these  were  called  "certain  common  fun- 
damental propositions"  and  consisted  of  a list  of  nine 
propositions,  beginning  with,  "The  Church  is  an  indepen- 
dent, voluntary  group  of  believers  banded  together  for  the 
purpose  of  worship."  This  nine-point  vision  was 
reworked  in  the  1941  edition  into  "essentials  of 
Anabaptism"  but  without  a clear  set  of  numbered  points; 
as  a result  the  "essentials"  section  lacks  sharpness  and 
clarity.10 

Smith  showed  that  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites  had  a 
large  message  for  the  world,  not  just  a religious  one,  but 
also  a cultural  and  social  message.  In  America  the 
Mennonites  stood  for  two  precious  ideals  "which  have 
been  characteristic  of  American  religious  and  political  life, 
namely — complete  separation  of  state  and  church,  and 
universal  peace."11  Smith  integrated  Mennonite  history 
into  American  history  and  showed  a merging  of  the  essen- 
tial values  of  the  two  streams,  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
movement  and  the  American  movement.  God  had  blessed 
the  Anabaptists  of  old  and  God  blessed  America.12  These 
conjoint  streams  of  history  added  up  to  "progress." 

An  associated  theme  in  Smith's  picture  was  how 
Mennonites  could  embrace  the  best  of  Western  civilization 
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or,  as  Smith  preferred  to  call  it,  " culture/'  Chapter  XVI  of 
the  definitive  1941  book  is  called  "Culture  and  Progress." 
Here  he  discussed  such  topics  as  church  government,  liter- 
ature, education,  missions,  farming  and  Mennonite  moral 
virtues.  Admittedly,  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites  often 
withdrew  from  culture  as  much  as  humanly  possible,  but 
they  had  much  to  offer.  When  they  did  venture  into  the 
larger  world,  they  were  capable  of  making  enormous  con- 
tributions. 

At  the  1936  Mennonite  World  Conference  at  Elspeet, 
Netherlands,  Smith  had  expounded  upon  this  very  topic 
in  a major  address,  "Mennonites  and  Culture."  He  pro- 
posed a political  paradigm,  defining  the  Anabaptists  or 
Mennonites  as  the  "liberal  left"  of  the  Reformation.13  The 
great  liberal  contribution  of  Anabaptists  was  religious  tol- 
eration and  civil  liberty,  admirable  concepts  that  were  far 
ahead  of  their  times.  Thus,  their  pioneering  contribution 
was  in  the  same  league  as  other  famous  liberating  move- 
ments, such  as  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  the  Quakers.  When  Mennonites  leave  thfeir 
isolation  and  join  the  life  of  the  cities,  "they  have  been  able 
here  to  exert  a larger  influence  upon  the  general  cultural 
and  political  life  of  their  times  than  have  their  agricultural 
brethren  in  other  lands."14 

In  the  1941  book.  Smith  concluded  his  chapter  on 
"Culture  and  Progress"  with  many  examples  of  how 
Mennonites  had  worked  hard  and  succeeded  in  the  world 
(applying  the  Mennonite  virtues  of  freedom,  frugality, 
honesty,  simplicity  and  industry):  "Of  course  while 
Mennonites  in  the  main  remained  on  the  farm,  yet  there 
were  always  young  men  here  and  there  a bit  more  ambi- 
tious than  their  fellows,  who  found  their  way  into  the 
cities,  and  entering  business  or  professional  life,  made 
good."15  Smith  relished  telling  these  Mennonite  success 
stories  of  doctors,  lawyers,  captains  of  industry  and  col- 
lege professors.  He  summarized  these  achievements  with 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Otelia  Augspurger  Compton  of  Wooster, 
Ohio,  named  the  1939  Outstanding  American  Mother  by 
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the  Golden  Rule  Foundation.  "Upon  being  asked  her 
recipe  for  raising  famous  sons,  [she]  replied  that  she 
always  held  up  before  her  children  high  standards  of  two 
values  which  she  had  been  taught  by  her  pious  parents, 
members  of  the  little  Mennonite  church  at  Trenton,  Ohio — 
work  and  religion."16 

Smith  himself  was  a model  of  the  cultured,  progressive 
Mennonite  who  had  made  good.  While  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Smith  sampled  the  high  culture  of  the  city, 
developing  a "passion"  for  opera  and  theater.  By  day  he 
did  his  research  on  Mennonite  history  and  at  night  he  was 
off  to  the  theater,  at  least  "two  or  three  evenings  each 
week."17  Robert  Kreider,  former  president  of  Bluffton 
College,  in  his  essay  on  Smith  (a  neighbor  in  his  boyhood 
years  at  Bluffton,  Ohio)  made  special  comment  about  his 
cultured  demeanor,  the  "distinguished  man."  "He  wore  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  often  carried  a cane,  read  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  chatted  in  a friendly,  easy  man- 
ner with  passersby."  Smith  was  president  of  two  banks.18 
Who  else  but  Smith  would  have  been  so  eminently  quali- 
fied to  make  the  case  of  a liberal,  cultural  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  vision  and  to  place  it  so  comfortably  within  the 
context  of  American  history? 

Nevertheless,  urbanity  and  exquisite  civility,  as  well  as 
the  business  preoccupation,  eventually  detracted  from 
Smith's  scholarly  endeavors,  which,  after  about  1930, 
dropped  off  considerably.  In  the  later  years,  he  produced 
little  new  creative  research,  except  for  revising  previous 
books.  The  economic  depression  of  the  1930s,  no  doubt, 
took  its  toll  on  this  professor-bank  president.  He  pro- 
duced fewer  books  but  succeeded  in  saving  the  central 
economic  institutions  of  the  Bluffton-Pandora  community. 

There  was  an  urgency — at  least  in  the  young  Smith — in 
his  version  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  history:  Mennonites, 
get  moving!  As  much  as  a vision  of  the  past,  he  incorpo- 
rated a manifesto  for  future  Mennonite  action.  In  1909, 
fresh  out  of  his  Ph.D.,  he  called  on  Mennonites  to  be  pro- 
gressive; "The  two  questions  of  most  vital  importance  to 
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the  future  of  the  church  are  its  relation  to  the  unification 
movement,  and  to  the  question  of  a more  liberal  education 
for  its  young  people/'19  The  Mennonite  future  belonged  to 
its  young  people,  not  to  the  old  fogies.  At  various  times 
he  showed  his  impatience  with  "superannuated  minis- 
ters" and  "outworn  church  workers."20  Likewise  the 
future  belonged  to  Mennonite  liberals.  He  characterized 
Mennonites  as  divided  into  three  main  groupings:  liberals, 
moderates  and  conservatives.  The  General  Conference 
spoke  for  the  majority  of  the  liberals.  They  had  the  "spirit 
of  progress."21  The  Old  Mennonites  represented  the  mod- 
erates, and  Smith  could  not  think  of  anything  exciting  to 
say  about  moderates.  As  he  later  explained  to  fellow  his- 
torian Harold  S.  Bender  of  Goshen  College,  more  space  in 
writing  is  needed  for  the  people  of  "new  episodes  and 
ventures"  (Smith's  people)  than  the  moderate  "main  cur- 
rent which  runs  along  the  main  groove  with  little  unusual 
to  record"  (Bender's  people).22 

Smith's  History  Versus  Bender's  History 

Smith's  Ph.D.  of  1907  gave  him  the  credentials  to  speak 
for  Mennonite  historians  in  the  profession.  In  the  next 
generation,  his  main  competition  as  historical  spokesman 
came  from  Harold  S.  Bender  of  Goshen  College  (1897- 
1962).  The  younger  Bender  gained  his  Th.D.  in  1935. 
After  that  they  were  on  more  equal  academic  footing.23 
The  Old  Mennonite  historians  at  Goshen  apparently 
chafed  a bit  with  Smith's  self-anointed  status  as  the 
Mennonite  historical  spokesman.  Bender  in  1926  wrote  to 
his  father-in-law  John  Horsch  that  he  must  push  on  for  the 
doctorate,  both  for  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  and  also  to 
catch  up  with  the  liberal  Mennonites  in  "advanced 
degrees  and  scholarship."  "C.H.  Smith  is  the  only  histori- 
an among  us  who  has  the  degree  and  in  the  world  at  large 
the  degree  counts  for  something."  It  would  never  do  for 
the  Old  Mennonites  "to  stay  behind."24 

Although  Bender  and  Smith  worked  together  profitably 
on  major  projects  like  the  Mennonite  Encyclopedia , where 
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they  were  co-editors,  there  was  a long-running  competi- 
tion between  the  two.  They  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  how 
to  present  and  interpret  Mennonite  history. 

Smith's  final  version  of  the  Story  of  the  Mennonites 
appeared  in  1941.  Later  editions  were  edited  by  others. 
Harold  Bender  and  Ernst  Correll  wrote  the  review  for  the 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Review , published  at  Goshen  College, 
and  it  was  rather  harsh,  in  spite  of  some  laudatory  compli- 
ments about  the  book  as  " splendid"  and  the  "best  story  of 
the  Mennonites  through  the  centuries  and  around  the 
world  that  has  yet  been  made  available."  They  congratu- 
lated "our  good  friend.  Professor  Smith"  and  hoped  that 
sales  of  the  book  would  soon  be  enough  to  require  a "sec- 
ond and  improved  edition."25  Improved  edition ? — Smith 
read.  That  barbed  phraseology  gave  him  something  to 
ponder. 

The  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  review  by  Bender  and 
Correll  appeared  in  October  of  1942,  and  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a warm-up  essay  for  Bender's  1943  American 
Society  of  Church  History  presidential  address,  "The 
Anabaptist  Vision."  The  reviewers  took  issue  with  several 
aspects  of  Smith's  presentation  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
history.  The  extensive  five-page  review  made  it  clear  that 
the  Benderites  and  the  Smithites  did  not  have  a common 
vision  of  their  history.  Smith's  Anabaptist  vision  was  a 
praise  of  liberal  individualism  and  Anabaptism  as  intellec- 
tual liberation.  Bender  and  Correll  made  a major  critique 
that  Smith  had  no  clear-cut  statement  of  the  "essence  of 
Mennonitism."26  Presumably,  his  nine-point  summary  was 
not  powerful  and  penetrating  enough. 

On  another  point.  Bender  and  Correll  declared  that 
Smith  "overrated"  the  value  of  liberalism  (the  General 
Conference  approach)  and  "underrated"  the  moderate 
approach  (the  Old  Mennonite  way).  The  future  of 
Mennonitism,  urged  the  reviewers,  was  not  with 
Mennonite  individualism  but  with  strong  group  solidarity 
and  resistance  to  "worldly"  influences.  Consequently, 
Bender  and  colleagues  rebuked  Smith  for  making  the 
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Anabaptists  into  a movement  of  individualists,  each 
choosing  individually  his  or  her  own  thought  and  pattern 
of  living.  Bender's  vision  submerged  individual  con- 
science into  a commitment  "to  the  new  and  holy  life  of 
brotherhood."  The  church  and  the  brotherhood  should 
have  the  central  place  for  all  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites, 
and  this  "certainly  points  toward  a different  understand- 
ing of  the  individual  conscience  than  that  of  idealistic  lib- 
eralism; the  freeing  of  the  conscience  from  the  state  and 
placing  it  under  the  sole  sovereignty  of  God  is  the  great 
emphasis  of  Anabaptism  in  regard  to  conscience."27  Quite 
a list  of  errors  also  received  mention,  such  as  misspellings, 
poor  punctuation  and  some  errors  of  fact. 

Reading  the  review  was  a deflating  experience  for 
Smith,  no  doubt,  but  the  review  could  have  been  worse. 
The  MQR  circle  charitably  left  some  things  unsaid  in 
print.  John  C.  Wenger  took  a quick  look,  when  the  review 
copy  came  in  at  the  office:  "No  pictures,  no  footnotes,  no 
bibliography.  But  800  pages  of  smooth  writing  with  Smith 
carelessness  to  boot!"28 

Smith  was  thoroughly  offended  at  the  printed  Bender- 
Correll  review.  He  turned  to  President  E.G.  Kaufman  of 
Bethel  College  for  solace.  He  admitted  to  Kaufman — his 
steady  friend  and  ally — that  "I  was  rather  put  out  when  I 
first  read  Bender's  review  by  his  cock  sureness  and  dog- 
matic finality."  Further:  "I  have  noticed  that  when  they 
review  a book  written  by  a Goshenite  or  an  Old 
Mennonite  they  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  praise,  never 
even  mentioning  typographical  errors  or  points  of  view, 
but  they  take  special  delight  in  pointing  out  all  the  flaws 
in  any  book  by  a non-Old  Mennonite  and  minimizing 
whatever  good  points  the  book  may  have."29  Smith  wrote 
a very  detailed  rebuttal  to  the  critical  Bender-Correll 
review  (seven  single-spaced  typed  pages)  and  eventually 
it  was  published  in  the  MQR  in  October  of  1944. 

Kaufman  of  Bethel  supported  Smith  in  this  time  of  hurt 
feelings.  Someone  needed  to  stand  up  to  Bender  and  his 
circle  at  Goshen.  "I  want  to  express  my  satisfaction  on  the 
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way  you  answered  him.  I hope  he  mends  his  ways."  In 
fact,  said  Kaufman,  Bender  "seems  to  be  getting  worse 
with  age."30  Throughout,  Kaufman  was  Smith's  sturdiest 
defender  "against  all  comers  as  the  A No.  1 Mennonite  his- 
torian of  our  times."31 

On  the  surface  and  in  public  meetings,  there  was  unity 
among  the  Mennonite  historians.  At  Smith's  funeral  in 
1948,  Bender  made  some  very  nice  comments  about  the 
departed  brother;  "as  a historian.  Dr.  Smith  was  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  of  the  historians  produced  by  the 
Mennonites  of  America  and  the  peer  of  any  of  the 
European  Mennonite  historians."32  In  looking  through 
some  of  the  correspondence  of  the  day — which,  by  the 
way,  Kaufman  suggested  be  treated  "in  a confidential 
way"33 — one  finds  a lot  of  personal  competition  and  emo- 
tions on  the  two  sides.  Reading  the  old  letter  files  in  the 
archives  gets  the  historian  into  the  intimate  lives  of  people 
and  brings  to  light  some  personal  topics  not  originally 
intended  for  publication.  As  one  Bethel  student  suggested 
a few  years  ago,  reading  the  old  letters  is  like  opening 
other  people's  mail. 

It  must  be  said,  much  of  what  the  critics  pointed  out 
was  true.  Smith  in  later  years  became  careless  with  his 
scholarship,  and  the  omission  of  bibliography  and  foot- 
notes is  hard  to  justify.  Moreover  his  interpretation, 
although  cogent  and  well  presented,  was  one-sided. 

Not  long  after  evaluating  Smith's  "splendid"  book  and 
finding  it  deficient.  Bender  stepped  forward,  as  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History,  to  present  the 
1943  presidential  address.  He  chose  the  topic  "The 
Anabaptist  Vision."  It  was  an  eloquent  apologia  for 
Anabaptist  history.  The  recent  encounter  with  Smith  may 
have  been  an  unmentioned  factor  in  Bender's  argument. 
From  his  review  of  Smith's  book,  we  know  what  he  did  not 
want  to  say  about  Anabaptism.  He  would  avoid  anything 
resembling  a diffuse  nine-point  summarization  of 
Anabaptism  (Smith's  essence  of  Anabaptism),  in  favor  of 
something  sharper  and  crisper,  and  as  it  turned  out,  a 
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vision  far  more  memorable  for  readers.  Bender  provided  a 
three  point  description  of  Anabaptism:  (1)  A new  concep- 
tion of  the  essence  of  Christianity  as  discipleship,  (2)  A 
new  concept  of  the  church  as  a voluntary  brotherhood, 
and  (3)  A new  ethic  of  love  and  nonresistance.  These  three 
slogans  have  become  some  of  the  most  famous  words  in 
Mennonite  writing  in  the  twentieth  century.34 

In  Bender's  interpretation  the  individualistic  theory  of 
Anabaptism  was  thrown  out  in  favor  of  a brotherhood, 
discipleship  model.  Moreover,  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
encounter  with  culture,  so  desirable  to  Smith,  also  faded 
from  the  Bender  vision  in  favor  of  a model  of  withdrawal. 
The  Anabaptists  "must  withdraw  from  the  worldly  system 
and  create  a Christian  social  order  within  the  fellowship  of 
the  church  brotherhood."  There  was  no  need  for  an 
Anabaptist  blueprint  for  Christianizing  of  the  social 
order.35  Bender  expounded  his  topic  of  Anabaptism,  bare- 
ly acknowledging  the  pioneering  work  of  Smith — that 
"greatest"  of  Mennonite  historians — except  in  a footnote. 
Smith  was  also  a member  of  the  American  Society*  of 
Church  History  and  would  soon  have  opportunity  for 
reading  the  presidential  address,  which  appeared  in  both 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  and  Church  History.  What 
were  his  thoughts  as  he  read  this  alternative  version  of 
Anabaptist  history? 

Smith  Today 

Smith's  Story  of  the  Mennonites  is  in  print  today  and  on 
sale  here  and  there.  Many  libraries  and  probably  a good 
many  Mennonite  homes  have  the  book  on  the  shelf. 
Moreover,  Smith's  name  appeared  as  co-editor  with 
Harold  Bender  on  the  title  page  of  Mennonite  Encyclopedia 
(1955),  and  this  helped  to  keep  his  name  alive.  The  cur- 
rent edition  of  Smith's  Story  of  the  Mennonites , the  fifth  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Cornelius  Krahn  in  1981, 
is  a hybrid,  partly  Smith,  partly  Krahn.  The  interpretation 
of  Mennonite  history  has  changed  since  Smith's  day,  thus 
the  waning  of  his  reputation  and  his  theories.  Although 
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Krahn  accepted  some  of  the  basic  Smithian  interpretation 
of  Anabaptism  as  human  liberation,  he  felt  free  to  make 
revisions.  Whereas  Smith  in  1941  praised  Anabaptism  as 
"the  essence  of  individualism,"  Krahn  dropped  this 
phraseology  and  substituted  this  sentence,  "Bible  study  in 
groups  was  the  source  of  their  spiritual  life  and  living."36 
Krahn  also  watered  down  Smith's  Mennonite  progres- 
sivism;  for  example,  he  reworked  the  chapter  on  "Culture 
and  Progress,"  renaming  it  "Theological  and  Cultural 
Developments." 

Smith's  progressive  and  liberal  vision  belonged  particu- 
larly to  the  early  twentieth-century.  In  an  astute  way,  he 
discerned  the  direction  of  American  Mennonitism,  its 
move  toward  the  city  and  individualism,  and  he  presented 
this  new  American  Mennonite  as  worthy  and  admirable. 
Praising  individual  freedom  and  culture,  moreover,  served 
Smith's  own  need  for  liberation  from  a rigid  heritage.  In 
time.  Smith's  status  as  "A  No.  1"  began  to  fade  as  church 
leaders  and  younger  historians  preferred  to  stress  congre- 
gational solidarity  and  communal  discipleship  values 
rather  than  "Americanization."  Bender's  "vision"  fitted 
in  with  this  move.  Nevertheless,  Smith's  concept  of  indi- 
vidualistic and  democratic  free  choice  appeals  to  many 
ordinary  Mennonites.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ordinary  Church  Member  are  regularly  reading  Smith, 
but  perhaps  if  they  would,  they  might  well  find  it  agree- 
able. In  fact,  the  differences  between  the  two  visions  are 
not  always  as  incompatible  as  set  forth  here.  Very  likely 
there  are  Mennonite  members  that  at  one  and  the  same 
time  like  Bender's  three  slogans  and  the  Smithian  doc- 
trines of  freedom  and  individualism. 

Smith  was  a master  historian.  He  knew  how  to  paint  a 
large  historical  canvas  and  gracefully  tell  the  story.  His 
historical  work  reads  well,  and  his  writing  has  an  elegance 
to  it  not  matched  by  any  other  twentieth-century 
Mennonite  historian.  He  was  the  "Mennonite  Macaulay."37 
The  message  of  religious  progressivism  and  engagement 
with  culture  (art,  literature,  philosophy,  economics)  is  as 
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worthwhile  now  as  ever.  For  these  reasons.  Smith's  name 
and  work — although  challenged  by  newer  interpreta- 
tions— deserve  to  be  remembered  for  a long  time. 


Notes 

1.  Gerald  W.  Johnson  dealt  with  this  topic  in  American  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship , new  ed.  (Port  Washington,  N.Y.:  Kennikat  Press,  Inc. 
1966),  chap.  1,  "The  Ever  Changing  Past." 

2.  For  biographical  information  on  Smith,  see  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia ; vol.  IV,  p.  552,  and  Willard  H.  Smith,  "C.  Henry  Smith:  A 
Brief  Biography,"  in  Mennonite  Country  Boy. 
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DWIGHT  KREHBIEL,  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
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Born  in  Newton,  Kansas,  in  1947,  Dwight  graduat- 
ed from  Bethel  College  with  a B.S.  in  Natural  Sciences 
in  1969.  After  completion  of  his  undergraduate 
degree,  Dwight  spent  three  years  on  assignment  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  working  as  a junior 
high  and  high  school  science  and  mathematics 
teacher.  He  spent  the  first  year  in  Brussels,  Belgium,^ 
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the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison. 

Appreciative  of  the  learning  environment  at 
Bethel,  Dwight  says,  "To  be  able  to  study  questions 
which  fascinate  me  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
share  this  inquiry  with  capable,  well-motivated  stu- 
dents seems  like  better  fortune  than  anyone  should 
expect."  Dwight's  essay,  "Knowledge  and  Skills," 
was  given  as  a convocation  address  at  Bethel  College 
on  October  3, 1994. 


Knowledge  and  Skills 


Dwight  Krehbiel 


It  seems  appropriate  today  to  speak  about  ideas  which  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  inspiration  for  my  work  at  Bethel 
over  the  past  few  years.  They  have  to  do  with  the  roles  of 
knowledge  and  skills  in  higher  education  and  with  the 
relation  between  them. 

My  perception  of  the  dominant  perspective  at  Bethel  is 
that  we  prefer  to  think  of  our  work  more  as  imparting  and 
acquiring  knowledge  than  as  developing  skills.  With 
knowledge  may  eventually  come  understanding  and  even 
wisdom,  still  higher  goals  of  the  educational  process  to 
which  we  aspire  at  Bethel.  But  we  tend  to  view  skills  as 
relatively  low-level  outcomes  of  a different  process  called 
training — important  to  success  in  a variety  of  forms  of 
work,  but  certainly  not  our  main  business.  A serious  mis- 
step in  conversations  among  faculty  here  would  be  to  say 
that  we  want  our  students  to  be  well-trained;  of  course 
not,  we  want  them  to  be  well-educated. 

The  Difference  Between  Knowledge  and  Skills 

At  the  root  of  this  perspective  is  a distinction  between 
doing  and  knowing.  I am  not  very  knowledgeable  about 
the  philosophical  origins  of  this  distinction,  but  I do  know 
a bit  about  the  psychological  evidence  supporting  it. 
Some  of  this  evidence  comes  from  neuropsychology  and 
neurology.  You  may  be  acquainted  with  the  remarkable 
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phenomena  of  amnesia  following  some  forms  of  brain 
injury,  especially  injury  of  the  temporal  lobe.  Of  course, 
memory  loss  is  a severe  impairment;  patients  with  such 
memory  loss  may  be  incapable  of  recalling  any  events  that 
occurred  just  minutes  before.  One  has  the  impression  that 
they  can  no  longer  learn  anything  new.  In  spite  of  this 
impairment  it  has  been  convincingly  demonstrated  that 
amnesic  patients'  performance  can  improve  on  a variety  of 
tasks;  all  that  is  needed  is  repeated  experience  with  the 
task.  For  example,  one  patient  was  even  taught  to  work  as 
a computer  operator — entering  data,  saving  and  retrieving 
files,  and  some  simple  programming.  However,  when  an 
amnesic  person  shows  such  improvement,  he  will  often 
emphatically  deny  any  previous  exposure  to  the  tasks.  In 
other  words,  amnesiacs  are  able  to  do  without  knowing 
that  they  do — to  have  skill  without  (declarative)  knowl- 
edge. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  phenomenon  of  blindsight  in 
perception.  Certain  forms  of  brain  injury  produce  pro- 
found visual  impairments.  In  some  cases  a patient  Will 
say  that  he  sees  nothing  in  a certain  part  of  his  visual  field. 
But  upon  careful  testing  it  will  be  shown  that  he  can 
respond  appropriately  to  objects  shown  in  those  parts  of 
the  field,  though  he  thinks  he  is  behaving  completely  at 
random.  Again  we  seem  to  have  doing  without  knowing. 

Thus,  researchers  now  generally  recognize  that  a dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  declarative  and  procedur- 
al memory.  Other  labels  for  these  processes  are  sometimes 
used,  but  the  point  is  that  for  many  tasks,  even  in  people 
with  normal  intact  brains,  performance  can  improve 
(thereby  showing  procedural  memory,  doing,  skills)  with- 
out the  persons  being  able  consciously  to  remember  why 
she  is  behaving  as  she  is  (that  is,  without  declarative  mem- 
ory or  knowledge). 

In  general,  experimental  psychologists  have  amassed  a 
very  convincing  body  of  evidence  that  people  do  not 
always  have  conscious  access  to  the  causes  of  their  own 
behavior.  There  seems  to  be  some  separation  in  our  minds 
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between  the  factors  that  cause  our  actions  and  our  con- 
scious, explicit,  declarative  knowledge  of  those  causes  and 
actions. 

This,  then,  is  some  of  the  psychological  evidence  that 
seems  to  support  our  dichotomous  orientation  toward 
knowledge  and  skills.  We  adopt  this  orientation,  I believe, 
when  we  view  skills  as  competencies.  For  example,  we 
assume  at  Bethel  that  certain  basic  skills  must  be  acquired 
in  order  for  students  to  merit  a bachelor's  degree — skills 
in  written  and  oral  expression,  in  use  of  a computer,  etc. 
Of  course,  we  prefer  that  students  acquire  these  skills 
early  in  their  college  careers  in  order  to  support  the 
knowledge  acquisition  process  in  upper-level  courses. 
From  this  perspective  we  seem  to  view  skills  as  prerequi- 
sites to  high-level  knowledge  acquisition,  but  little  more. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  recognize  that  typing  well  is  very 
useful  but  it  obviously  doesn't  ensure  good  ideas. 

The  Relationship  Between  Knowledge  and  Skills 

I find  the  psychological  evidence  that  I cited  a moment 
ago  very  compelling.  In  addition,  it  provides  a fascinating 
glimpse  into  the  function  of  the  human  mind.  One  of  the 
great  joys  of  my  life  is  talking  with  my  students  about 
these  findings,  and  I stop  just  short  of  dancing  on  the  table 
in  my  enthusiasm  for  them.  However,  the  full  story  about 
actions  and  declarative  knowledge  of  actions  is  not  just 
that  they  are  different  but  also  how  they  ordinarily  inter- 
act. Thus,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  I've  cited  and  the  view- 
point I've  described  as  underlying  the  structure  of  our  cur- 
riculum, what  I want  to  argue  this  morning  is  that  (1) 
knowledge  and  skills  are  actually  more  closely  inter- 
twined than  we  generally  assume,  and  (2)  that  good  edu- 
cation requires  an  integrated  emphasis  on  both. 

In  making  this  argument,  I might  begin  by  noting  how 
much  emphasis  many  of  us  at  Bethel  actually  do  place  on 
skills,  even  (or  perhaps  especially)  at  more  advanced  lev- 
els of  instruction.  Several  examples  may  be  mentioned 
here.  Of  course,  this  emphasis  seems  obvious  enough  in 
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programs  such  as  social  work  and  nursing  with  their 
strong  component  of  field  or  clinical  experiences.  We  see 
it  in  music  in  the  development  of  performance  skills 
throughout  the  program,  displayed  in  the  senior  recital. 
We  see  it  in  the  sciences,  in  which  laboratory  experiences 
have  long  been  recognized  as  central  to  the  educational 
process.  The  development  of  these  skills  culminates  in  the 
senior  seminar  project.  Finally,  we  see  it  in  the  senior  sem- 
inar programs  of  a number  of  departments  throughout  the 
college,  in  which  students  develop  and  use  the  research 
skills  needed  for  advanced  scholarship,  whatever  their 
domain  of  study.  Though  we  at  Bethel  are  in  the  educa- 
tion business,  we  have  at  least  implicitly  recognized  the 
supporting  role  of  skills — not  just  basic  skills  but  more 
advanced  ones  as  well. 

I wish  to  argue,  however,  that  the  relationship  between 
knowledge  and  skills  is  even  more  fundamental  than  these 
examples  suggest.  To  support  this  claim  I turn  to  the  work 
of  experimental  psychologists  on  the  nature  of  thinking 
and  problem-solving,  especially  as  evidenced  in  the  study 
of  expertise.  What  makes  someone  expert  in  a field,  that 
is,  highly  knowledgeable?  What  has  been  observed  is  that 
experts  are  in  many  respects  very  efficient  in  their 
thought.  They  almost  instantly  recognize  familiar  situa- 
tions and  apply  to  them  finely  tuned  mental  procedures. 
Certain  modes  of  thought  become  almost  automatic  in  sit- 
uations to  which  they  are  relevant.  One  need  not  devote 
much  conscious  attention  to  each  of  the  steps  of  the 
thought  process  because  the  steps  are  firmly  linked  togeth- 
er in  what  we  might  call  habits  of  thought.  Such  habits 
are,  I suggest,  higher  order  skills.  These  skills  do  not  seem 
to  play  a mere  supporting  role  in  the  mental  drama;  rather 
they  are  integral  to  the  thought  processes  of  a knowledge- 
able person. 

One  might  also  ask  whether  these  skills  can  be  discipline 
general.  Are  there  higher  order  thinking  skills  (HOTS  for 
short)  which  transcend  disciplinary  boundaries?  Current 
educational  jargon  in  such  phrases  as  "critical  thinking 
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skills"  suggests  that  there  are.  Researchers  in  cognitive 
psychology  have  looked  for  these  higher-order,  discipline- 
general  skills  without  much  success.  This  is  an  interesting 
issue  on  which  I will  comment  further  later  in  this  talk. 

Becoming  Knowledgeable  and  Skillful 

So  how  does  one  become  expert,  that  is,  highly  knowl- 
edgeable? As  an  example,  one  of  the  major  factors  that 
appears  to  make  people  good  at  solving  physics  problems 
is  solving  lots  of  them.  People  who  become  good  prob- 
lem-solvers are  those  who  obtain  a great  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  solving  problems.  A major  process  underlying  the 
benefit  of  this  experience  is  the  development  of  the  neces- 
sary higher-order  skills.  We  come  to  know,  it  seems,  by 
doing. 

Assuming  that  my  argument  for  skills  as  integral  to 
knowledge  acquisition  is  accepted,  we  might  also  ask 
what  can  be  done  to  foster  the  development  of  these  skills. 
There  must  be  a great  deal  of  relevant  research  on  this 
question,  but  for  my  purposes  today  I turn  to  commonsen- 
sical  intuitions.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  almost  every 
domain  of  work  or  inquiry  there  is  general  agreement  on 
the  conditions  necessary  for  skill  development.  To  become 
skillful  one  must  work  as  a kind  of  apprentice  in  close 
association  with  someone  who  possesses  the  skills  one 
seeks.  Such  an  apprenticeship  might  be  called  training. 
Scientists,  for  example,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  that.  I sug- 
gest that  it  is  also  education,  even  further,  that  it  is  educa- 
tion at  its  best.  So  I do  not  hesitate  to  invest  much  time 
and  energy  in  helping  students  develop  skills.  Because  I 
have  judged  that  certain  computer  skills  are  especially 
integral  to  knowledge  acquisition  in  our  time,  those  skills 
have  become  my  special  obsession. 

Irrespective  of  whether  you  find  my  peculiar  obsession 
magnificent  or  misguided,  you  may  be  interested  to  con- 
sider some  more  general  implications  of  the  view  of  skills 
that  I have  proposed.  The  standard  university  course  with 
a professor  and  x students  (where  x may  range  well  up 
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into  the  hundreds)  seems  an  adequate  vehicle  for  impart- 
ing declarative  knowledge.  Such  a course  is  probably 
much  less  adequate  to  the  task  of  fostering  higher  order 
skill  development,  which  I believe  to  be  so  essential.  I 
have  heard  it  said  at  Bethel  that  class  size  of  a lecture-ori- 
ented course  is  really  not  a very  serious  issue;  one  can  lec- 
ture to  70  students  as  well  as  to  20.  At  the  same  time  we 
know  that  if  we  want  to  incorporate  into  the  course  essay 
examinations,  other  significant  writing  assignments,  dis- 
cussion, some  sort  of  laboratory  experience,  etc.,  then  large 
classes  are  a problem.  As  long  as  the  goals  of  a course  are 
largely  in  the  domain  of  declarative  knowledge,  the  large 
lecture  format  is  acceptable;  in  skills  development  it  falls 
short. 

Thus,  I suggest  that  such  skill  development  is  precisely 
what  we  may  be  able  to  do  especially  well  at  Bethel,  for 
the  faculty-student  relationship  here  can  indeed  approxi- 
mate that  of  master  and  apprentice.  (Fortunately,  I think 
apprenticeship  works  quite  well  even  when  the  master 
isn't  very  masterful.)  Our  primary  business  is  education, 
but  perhaps  it  can  be  best  accomplished  by  redoubling  our 
efforts  in  training — training  the  mind  in  higher  order 
skills. 

Interdisciplinary  Knowledge  and  Skills 

I have  an  hypothesis  about  why  psychologists  have  a hard 
time  finding  evidence  for  discipline-general  thinking 
skills;  perhaps  it  has  occurred  to  you  too  as  I have  been 
speaking.  The  difficulty  may  be  that  not  many  of  their 
subjects  have  ever  had  much  discipline-general  training. 
The  results  of  these  studies  may  tell  us  less  about  the  fun- 
damental nature  of  human  thought  than  they  do  about  the 
limitations  of  specialization  in  higher  education. 

Thus,  I propose  that  an  even  more  unique  contribution 
which  we  at  Bethel  may  be  able  to  make  is  training  in  dis- 
cipline-general higher-order  skills,  among  which,  as  you 
have  surely  guessed,  I am  audacious  enough  to  think,  will 
be  included  some  form  of  computer  skills.  We  know  some 
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of  the  others — writing,  oral  expression,  mathematical  pro- 
ficiency. But  I think  we  must  go  beyond  the  generic  list  of 
"competencies."  I believe  that  we  should  be  striving  to 
develop  skills  at  an  advanced  level  that  would  prepare 
students  for  collaborative  work  and  scholarship.  This 
belief  is  founded  in  a related  belief — that  a large  propor- 
tion of  significant  human  problems,  and  of  career  opportu- 
nities, and  of  interesting  scholarly  pursuits  are  not  easily 
confined  within  our  traditional  disciplinary  pigeonholes. 
Preparation  for  this  kind  of  world  requires  development  of 
advanced  skills  which  also  transcend  disciplinary  bound- 
aries. Not  the  least  of  these  may  very  well  be  the  social 
skills  necessary  to  the  give  and  take  of  collaboration. 
Others  are  more  difficult  to  name.  I submit  that  we  will 
only  be  able  to  identify  them  as  we  work  in  cross-discipli- 
nary collaboration.  In  our  project  in  the  sciences,  I have 
personally  been  excited  about  the  common  threads  of 
scholarly  method  that  we  are  beginning  to  see. 
Furthermore,  many  of  these  threads  extend  in  one  way  or 
another  to  disciplines  outside  the  sciences  as  well. 

I think  these  are  significant  contributions  that  we  at 
Bethel  can  make.  We  can  do  all  this,  if  we  will,  because  we 
are  small,  and  we  talk  to  each  other,  and  we  appreciate 
each  other's  knowledge  and,  of  course,  skills.  And  when 
the  next  generation  of  cognitive  psychologists  tries  to 
study  discipline-general,  higher  order  thinking  skills  we 
can  scan  down  our  alumni  lists  and  say,  "Do  we  ever  have 
the  subject  pool  for  you!" 
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Interpreting  a Parable 


John  K.  Sheriff 


In  a Hasidic  village,  so  the  story  goes,  Jews  were  sitting 
together  in  a shabby  inn  one  Sabbath  evening.  They 
were  all  local  people,  with  the  exception  of  one  person 
no  one  knew,  a very  poor,  ragged  man  who  was  squat- 
ting in  a dark  corner  at  the  back  of  the  room.  All  sorts 
of  things  were  discussed,  and  then  it  was  suggested  that 
everyone  should  tell  what  wish  he  would  make  if  one 
were  granted  him.  One  man  wanted  money;  another 
wished  for  a son-in-law;  a third  dreamed  of  a new  car- 
penter's bench;  and  so  everyone  spoke  in  turn.  After 
they  had  finished,  only  the  beggar  in  his  dark  corner 
was  left.  Reluctantly  and  hesitantly  he  answered  the 
question.  "I  wish  I were  a powerful  king  reigning  over 
a big  country.  Then  some  night  while  I was  asleep  in 
my  palace,  an  enemy  would  invade  my  country,  and  by 
dawn  his  horsemen  would  penetrate  to  my  castle  and 
meet  with  no  resistance.  Roused  from  my  sleep,  I 
wouldn't  have  time  even  to  dress  and  I would  have  to 
flee  in  my  shirt.  Rushing  over  hill  and  dale  and  through 
forests  day  and  night,  I would  finally  arrive  sadly  right 
here  at  the  bench  in  this  corner.  This  is  my  wish."  The 
others  exchanged  uncomprehending  glances.  "And 
what  good  would  this  wish  have  done  you?"  someone 
asked.  "I'd  have  a shirt,"  was  the  answer.1 
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We  do  not  know  the  original  teller  of  the  above  story, 
since  the  story  has  apparently  been  passed  along  orally 
before  it  was  written  down  as  presented  here.  Therefore, 
we  cannot  ask  the  almost  inevitable  and  frequently  mis- 
leading question  of  what  the  teller  intended  the  meaning 
of  the  story  to  be.  The  question  of  the  author's  or  story- 
teller's intention  is  almost  inevitable  because  we  instinc- 
tively, it  would  seem,  think  source  or  origin  or  history 
determines  meaning.  The  question  is  often  misleading 
because  an  answer  almost  always  involves  attributing  a 
reader's  or  hearer's  understanding  to  an  author  or  story- 
teller without  acknowledging  or  even  being  aware  that  is 
happening.  The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  origin 
(source,  genesis,  parentage,  history)  and  "true"  or  "real" 
meaning  are  irreducibly  and  inextricably  linked. 
Therefore,  the  readers  or  hearers  attribute  the  meanings 
that  seem  rather  obvious  to  them,  literal  they  like  to  say,  to 
the  author  or  teller  as  the  origin  and  authoritative  source 
of  meaning  in  order  to  claim  and  perhaps  really  believe 
that  their  meanings  and  identities  are  fixed,  determinate. 
This  allows  readers  or  hearers  to  disclaim  responsibility 
for  their  interpretations  and  claim  authority  for  them 
simultaneously. 

Since  we  do  not  know  the  author  or  creator  of  this  story, 
we  will  not  undertake  the  infinitely  regressive  search  for 
origin  on  which  to  rest  our  meanings.  Rather  we  begin  by 
admitting  that,  indeed,  we  find  meaning  in  reading  the 
story,  and  that  any  intention  of  an  author  or  storyteller(s) 
that  matters  to  us  as  readers,  whether  that  person  is 
known  or  unknown,  dead  or  alive,  must  be  something 
general,  something  public,  something  conventional,  some- 
thing that  could  be  shared  in  common  by  teller  and  hearer 
of  the  story,  something  that  is  active  in  the  experience  of 
the  story,  and  not  merely  in  the  head  of  the  storyteller. 
This  something  could  be  a shared  understanding  of  the 
characteristics  of  a genre  such  as  "story,"  "fable,"  or  "para- 
ble." Therefore,  let  me  freely  acknowledge  that  the  follow- 
ing interpretation  is  a partial  description  of  what  this  story 
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can  and  does  mean  to  me,  although  I do  not  mean  to  set 
limits  on  other  possible  meanings.  As  the  title  of  this  arti- 
cle implies,  I read  the  story  as  a parable.  If  I were  asked 
what  I thought  the  author  meant  by  the  story,  I would 
have  to  say  that  I read  the  story  as  if  he  or  she  meant  the 
story  to  be  a parable,  a story  illustrating  a moral  or  reli- 
gious lesson,  such  as  I elaborate  in  the  following  analysis. 
I hope  that  my  readers  will  likewise  acknowledge  their 
complicity  in  the  meanings  this  essay  has  for  them. 

The  stranger  in  the  story  apparently  chose  to  place  him- 
self in  the  company  of  Jews.  At  the  same  time,  he  sits 
apart  from  them,  in  a dark  corner,  alone.  He  is  willing  to 
speak  or  to  identify  his  ultimate  wish  if  called  upon,  but 
he  does  so  " reluctantly  and  hesitantly."  He  cannot  help 
but  be  aware  that  his  wish  is  of  quite  a different  character 
than  the  wishes  that  he  has  heard  expressed.  The  other 
wishes  were  concrete:  for  money,  for  a son-in-law,  for  a 
carpenter's  bench.  These  all  involve  and  affect  life  in  the 
community;  they  involve  socio-economic  standards  of 
value,  family  and  work;  they  involve  forms  of  life  shared 
by  humans  living  together. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  local  persons  expressing  these 
wishes  "exchanged  uncomprehending  glances"  when  they 
heard  the  stranger's  wish,  or  that  one  of  them  asked,  "And 
what  good  would  this  wish  have  done  you?"  When  the 
stranger  responds,  "I'd  have  a shirt,"  our  first  understand- 
ing of  the  stranger's  story  is  that  his  wish  is  simply  for  a 
shirt,  any  shirt.  We  think  that  he  means  "At  least  I'd  have 
a shirt."  He  wants  and  needs  a shirt,  but  he  cannot  ask  for 
it  directly;  therefore,  his  elaborate  wish  is  an  indirect  way 
of  expressing  his  need  that  allows  him  to  keep  his  digni- 
ty— and  perhaps  entertains  those  with  whom  he  shares  his 
need,  a sort  of  pre-payment  in  kind. 

Yet  we  cannot  ignore  that  the  stranger's  wish  as  stated 
was  not,  if  taken  literally,  for  anything  concrete  and  it  was 
not  for  any  relationship  or  means  of  relationship.  It  was 
for  a particular  history,  a history  that  would  in  turn  serve 
as  a basis  for  an  identity.  What  he  really  wishes  for  is  not  a 
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shirt  that  anyone  present  could  give  him  or  help  him  to 
earn,  but  for  a particular  shirt.  Since  he  apparently  has  no 
shirt,  it  is  likely  that  the  only  shirt  he  would  accept  to 
clothe  himself  in  is  the  shirt  of  "a  powerful  king  of  a great 
country/'  who  is  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  does  not  use 
his  power  to  resist,  who  flees  with  only  his  shirt  "over  hill 
and  dale  and  through  forests  day  and  night,"  who  arrives 
"sadly  right  here  at  the  bench  in  this  corner"  on  the  fringe 
of  the  Jewish  community. 

It  can  hardly  go  unnoticed  that  this  stranger,  who  is  pre- 
sented as  alone,  "unknown  to  anyone,"  "very  poor," 
"ragged,"  "squatting  in  a dark  corner  at  the  back  of  the 
room,"  and  at  one  point  referred  to  as  a "beggar,"  does  not 
give  priority  to  money,  family  or  means  of  employment. 
All  these  things,  which  he  apparently  lacks  even  more 
than  do  the  persons  who  wish  for  them,  are  secondary  to 
his  wish  for  a particular  history  and  identity.  Neither  does 
he  wish  he  were  still  a king  with  castles,  regal  robes,  splen- 
dor and  dominion.  No,  his  wish  is  that  everything  would 
be  just  as  it  is  now,  except  he  would  have  the  shirt,  thewie 
thing  he  carried  from  the  past  that  would  be  evidence  of 
his  superior  standing  in  the  human  community  (even 
though  dispossessed),  of  his  non-resistant  behavior,  of  his 
victimized,  persecuted,  immigrant  life;  everything  would 
be  the  same  as  it  is  now  except  that  the  wish  would  be  his- 
tory. In  other  words,  if  his  wish  were  fulfilled,  it  would 
make  no  difference  in  his  lifestyle  or  anyone  else's.  But  he 
would  have  the  shirt,  the  symbol  of  a spiritual  or  abstract 
truth;  if  he  had  the  tangible  sign  he  could  believe  that  his 
wish,  his  heart's  and  ego's  desire,  were  in  fact  his  true  his- 
tory and  real  identity.  "And  what  good  would  this  wish 
have  done  you?"  someone  asked.  The  stranger's  answer, 
"I'd  have  a shirt,"  means  more  than  it  is  easy  to  say,  but  at 
least  it  means  "I'd  have  assurance  that  I am  the  superior, 
blameless,  wronged  person  I want  to  be,  that  my  wished- 
for  history  and  truth  and  I are  one." 

The  stranger,  as  revealed  by  contrast  to  the  other  per- 
sons present,  apparently  wishes  for  a past  instead  of  a 
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future.  His  minimal  participation  in  community  is  but  a 
way  to  assert  his  desired  identity  He  would  willingly  sac- 
rifice all  that  the  world  has  to  offer  if  he  could  clothe  him- 
self in  the  shirt  from  the  past.  He  loves  the  meaning  of  life 
more  than  life  itself.  In  short,  he  is  a person  for  whom 
shirt,  history,  identity  and  ultimate  wish  have  become  syn- 
onymous. He  seemingly  will  not  accept  any  salvation  or 
deliverance  from  his  present  poor  life  other  than  the  one 
he  has  envisioned  for  himself.  The  poor,  fleeing,  solitary, 
stranger  cannot  accept  any  redemption  or  happiness 
through  clothes,  relationships,  possessions  or  actions  that 
are  not  extensions  of  his  wished-for  history  and  identity — 
a history  and  identity  that  seem  to  the  local  people  at  the 
" shabby  inn,"  who  themselves  have  rather  modest  means 
and  expectations,  to  be  markedly  devoid  of  the  Good,  the 
True  and  the  Beautiful.  In  fact,  it  would  be  easy  to  believe, 
judging  from  what  little  we  know  of  the  man,  that  his 
greatest  wish  is  antithetical  and  antagonistic  to  these 
ideals. 

The  story  leaves  us  with  many  unanswered  questions: 
What  is  the  tone  of  voice  with  which  the  stranger  tells  his 
wish?  How  should  the  villagers  respond  to  him?  How 
should  we?  Is  he  socially  and  mentally  stable? 
Trustworthy?  Wise?  Calculating?  Simple?  If  his  wish 
were  true,  that  his  past  had  been  exactly  as  he  wished, 
would  he  be  in  any  way  a better  person  than  he  is?  How 
does  one  characterize  such  a wish?  Juvenile?  Self-cen- 
tered? Self-aggrandizing?  Grotesque?  Foolish?  Is  not 
this  man  in  need  of  a new  wish,  a new  life? 

There  is  ample  indication  in  the  story  that  there  is  work 
to  do,  people  to  love  and  be  accepted  by,  seats  within  the 
group  as  well  as  apart  from  it,  light  enough  for  all  to  enjoy. 
There  are  shirts  to  be  had,  of  righteousness  as  well  as  of 
cloth.  There  continue  to  be  forms  of  life  through  which  to 
live  and  find  meaning — Sabbaths,  family  relationships, 
work,  fellowship,  shared  aspirations.  Salvation  of  mind, 
body  and  soul  is  available  all  around  this  poor  man,  and 
the  beauty  of  that  possibility  is  that  it  is  indifferent  to  past 
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histories  and  identities.  If  making  wishes  about  the  past 
had  any  efficacy,  surely  there  would  have  been  many  such 
wishes  told  and  heard  in  this  Jewish  community. 

Moral:  Knowing  or  believing  a wishful  history  is  no 
prerequisite  to  Life,  Truth  and  Love,  but  may  be  a stum- 
bling block. 

Notes 

Walter, Benjamin,  Illuminations:  Essays  and  Reflections.  Ed.  Hannah 
Arendt  (New  York:  Schocken  Books,  1968).  134-145. 


Reflections  on  Truth 


John  K.  Sheriff 


Just  48  hours  ago,  I marveled  that  Patty  Shelly  had  the 
audacity  to  ask  me  to  speak  today  on  the  question,  "What 
is  truth?"  And  now  I assume  you  marvel  that  I have  the 
audacity  and  perhaps  the  hubris  to  try.  In  defense  of  both 
of  us,  I can  only  say  that  Patty  humbly  confessed  her 
audacity — and  that  she  spoke  for  God. 

I want  to  say  up  front  and  in  all  sincerity  that  I know 
nothing  for  sure  about  anything,  least  of  all  the  answer  to 
Pilate's  question  "What  is  truth?",  a question  that  a char- 
acter in  one  of  George  Bernard  Shaw's  plays  says  has 
"puzzled  all  the  philosophers,  baffled  all  the  lawyers.  . . , 
and  ruined  most  of  the  artists."  But  I acknowledge  that 
Pilate's  question  still  makes  me  catch  my  breath  just  a lit- 
tle, as  if  I have  been  touched  in  a tender  spot.  And  in  ret- 
rospect I see  that  a concern,  or  anxiety,  or  curiosity  about 
meaning  has  influenced  many  of  my  professional  and 
research  choices  and  continues  to  drive  my  thoughts  and 
activities.  I admit  to  having  some  beliefs  about  truth  that  I 
trust  enough  to  act  upon,  with  some  fear  and  trembling, 
even  if  the  stakes  are  very  high.  So  what  I can  do  is  share 
a few  of  my  beliefs  about  truth  with  you. 

First,  I believe  the  truth  is  always  a part  of  many  truths. 
In  Sherwood  Anderson's  work  entitled  Winesburg,  Ohio  is 
a character,  an  old  man,  who  has  written  a book  called  The 
Book  of  the  Grotesque.  The  old  man  has  a theory  that  in  the 
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beginning  when  the  world  was  young  there  were  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  truths  and  they  were  all  beautiful. 

And  then  the  people  came  along.  Each  as  he  appeared 
snatched  up  one  of  the  truths  and  some  who  were  quite 
strong  snatched  up  a dozen  of  them. 

It  was  the  truths  that  made  the  people  grotesques. 
The  old  man  had  an  elaborate  theory  concerning  the 
matter.  It  was  his  notion  that  the  moment  one  of  the 
people  took  one  of  the  truths  to  himself,  called  it  his 
truth  and  tried  to  live  his  life  by  it,  he  became  a 
grotesque  and  the  truth  he  embraced  became  a false- 
hood. 

Since  truth  is  always  a part  of  many  truths,  if  you 
wrench  one  truth  away  from  the  rest,  if  you  take  it  away 
from  the  other  truths  and  mount  it  on  your  wall,  it  is  no 
longer  the  thing  it  was  and  is  inadequate  even  as  a repre- 
sentation of  its  former  self.  I believe  truth  is  dynamic  and 
contextual.  To  equate  a static,  fixed  proposition  or  doc- 
trine with  the  truth  it  is  meant  to  express  is  like  mounting 
a moose  head  in  your  den  and  claiming  it  is  the  same  as 
the  living  animal.  Such  symbols  are  not  totally  false,  but 
the  truth  they  purport  to  tell  is  dead — it  was  true,  but  is 
not  now.  Such  statements  and  symbols  have  their  place  in 
museums  and  archives,  but  they  are  not  something  you 
can  live  with. 

At  a very  early  age,  I found  myself  suspicious  of  those 
who  wished  to  fix  truths  in  doctrines  and  creeds  and  who 
told  me  that  my  eternal  destiny  depended  upon  my 
accepting  those  propositions.  It  was  not  a happy  time  for 
me.  I believe  today  that  many  who  see  themselves  as  cru- 
saders for  particular  religious,  political  and  scientific 
truths  have  turned  truths  into  falsehoods.  Like  the 
grotesques  who  separated  one  truth  from  all  the  others, 
they  have  grasped  a truth,  but  have  had  it  die  on  them 
when  they  tried  to  own  it. 

Secondly,  I think  that  the  truth  discussed  in  the  readings 
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we  have  heard  today,1  the  truth  Jesus  talks  about,  is  not  a 
truth  that  can  be  discovered  through  sophisticated  scien- 
tific inquiry  or  adequately  stated  in  a proposition.  I do  not 
denigrate  empirical  investigation  or  statistical  studies,  but 
I do  not  believe  that  certain  knowledge  of  facts  or  laws,  if 
it  were  attainable,  is  the  kind  of  truth  that  would  set  us 
free  or  make  us  like  Christ.  The  meaning  of  life  and  love 
of  others  and  of  the  world  cannot  be  grounded  in  proof 
and  argument.  So  how  do  we  seek  truth  that  contributes 
to  growth  and  freedom?  And  how  do  we  speak  truth 
without  losing  it? 

This  week  we  have  been  reading  poems  by  Emily 
Dickinson  in  American  literature  class.  One  of  her  poems 
says: 

Tell  all  the  Truth  but  tell  it  slant — 

Success  in  Circuit  lies 

Too  Bright  for  our  infirm  Delight 

The  Truth's  superb  surprise 

As  Lightning  to  the  Children  eased 

With  explanation  kind 

The  Truth  must  dazzle  gradually 

Or  every  man  be  blind — 

I will  not  analyze  the  poem,  but  please  notice  these  few 
things.  The  speaker  is  not  asking  what  is  truth.  She,  if  the 
speaker  is  a she,  has  a high  regard  for  truth  and  immense 
respect  for  its  power.  She  suggests  that  successful  commu- 
nication of  all  the  truth,  not  just  a part,  requires  that  it  be 
told  through  indirection;  she  has  no  faith  that  truth  can  be 
told  directly,  for  it  would  blind  the  audience  so  that  they 
would  never  see  it  at  all.  This  indirection  we  might  think 
of  as  parable,  poetry,  story,  hymns,  pictures  and  modeled 
behavior,  but  in  the  poem  the  explanation  is  verbal,  and 
"kind."  The  speaker  seems  to  be  maternal,  loving.  She 
cares  as  much  about  the  audience  as  about  the  truth. 
Notice  that  her  way  of  speaking  the  truth  indirectly  not 
only  makes  the  communication  successful,  but  does  not 
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diminish  in  any  way  the  power  of  the  truth.  The  poem 
raises  the  question  if  truth  can  be  successfully  communi- 
cated without  loving  kindness. 

Finally,  even  if  we  cannot  answer  Pilate's  question,  and 
even  if  we  are  skeptical  about  our  ability  to  express  direct- 
ly in  words  the  truths  that  matter  the  most,  I believe  we 
can  still  be  true  in  our  living.  We  all  know  what  the  expres- 
sion "be  true"  means.  We  talk  about  something  being  true 
to  a pattern  or  line  or  musical  notation.  We  know  what 
we  mean  by  "true  aim,"  "true  north,"  "true  love,"  "true 
friend."  We  know  what  it  means  to  be  true  in  a marital 
relationship.  I believe  that  to  be  a true  person,  to  live  the 
truth,  requires  that  we  choose  an  ultimate  aim.  Those  of 
you  who  have  read  Paul  Tillich's  Dynamics  of  Faith  know 
he  calls  this  having  an  "ultimate  concern."  You  also  know 
that  to  choose  an  ultimate  aim  is  to  live  courageously  by 
faith  in  the  face  of  doubt,  for  we  cannot  know  for  sure  that 
our  concern  or  aim  is  truly  ultimate  and  will  not  fail  us  at 
last.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  live  deliberately  or  to 
behave  logically  or  ethically  without  such  a standard  to 
measure  against.  If  our  professed  ultimate  aim  is  truly  our 
ultimate  concern,  we  live  to  bring  our  actions  and  feelings 
into  true  alignment  with  this  goal.  Christianity  and  other 
religions  of  the  world,  and  worship  services  such  as  this, 
try  to  help  us  conceptualize  and  experience  through  indirec- 
tion the  truly  ultimate,  and  they  teach  us  how  to  live 
toward  it.  To  the  extent  that  our  words,  deeds  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  heart  are  in  harmony  with  that  goal,  we  are 
true,  good  and  beautiful  persons.  To  the  extent  that  our 
professed  values,  the  habits  of  our  hearts  and  our  actions 
are  inconsistent,  are  not  true  to  each  other,  we  show  our- 
selves in  a false  light,  we  become  alienated  from  our  selves 
and  find  the  falseness  in  ourselves  reflected  in  all  we  see. 
This  is  the  easy,  wide  road  that  leads  to  destruction,  even 
to  a living  death,  to  being  nobody.  I believe  it  is  much  bet- 
ter in  this  life  to  have  an  ultimate  concern  that  fails  you 
than  not  to  have  one  at  all.  The  Bible  and  many  other  reli- 
gious texts  teach  us  that  commitment,  reason  and  love  are 
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required  to  consistently  pursue  a truly  ultimate  aim.  We 
have  to  care  about  the  whole,  about  all  the  world,  all  the 
people,  all  the  truth,  without  limit,  and  act  as  if  we  do.  I 
do  not  believe  any  ultimate  aim  can  be  selfish  or  for  a lim- 
ited group,  and  I would  distrust  any  person  whose  inter- 
ests and  concerns  are  limited  to  his  or  her  self,  to  one 
cause,  one  denomination,  one  race,  or  one  nation. 

The  most  beautiful,  courageous,  admirable  persons  I 
know  are  those  who  live  with  purpose  and  love  in  the  face 
of  their  own  acknowledged  doubt  and  uncertain  knowl- 
edge. It  is  not  knowledge  that  is  required  to  make  our 
lives  beautiful,  admirable  and  true,  but  faith  and  courage 
and  love. 

Father  Zosima,  the  wise,  old  monk  and  Priest  in 
Dostoevsky's  novel  The  Brothers  Karamazov  shares  many 
reflections  with  his  students  and  others  who  come  to  visit 
him  on  what  turns  out  to  be  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He 
urges  his  listeners  to  love  people  in  their  imperfections 
and  sins,  for,  he  says,  "such  love  resembles  God's  love,  the 
highest  possible  form  of  love  on  earth.  Love  God's  cre- 
ation, love  every  atom  of  it  separately,  and  love  it  also  as  a 
whole;  love  every  green  leaf,  every  ray  of  God's  light;  love 
the  animals  and  the  plants  and  love  every  inanimate 
object.  If  you  come  to  love  all  things,  you  will  perceive 
God's  mystery  inherent  in  all  things;  once  you  have  per- 
ceived it,  you  will  understand  it  better  and  better  every- 
day. And  finally  you  will  love  the  whole  world  with  a 
total,  universal  love." 

Notes 

qohn  14:1-6  and  18:33-38;  Colossians  1:3-6,  9-10;  Ephesians  4:14-16. 


MERRILL  KRABILL  was  born  in  Banmethout, 

Viet  Nam,  in  1957.  He  graduated  in  1979  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Art  from  Goshen  College 
in  Goshen,  Indiana.  He  received  his  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Ceramics  from  Claremont  Graduate  School,  in 
Claremont,  California.  Merrill,  Associate  Professor  of 
Art,  has  taught  at  Bethel  College  since  1989. 

Merrill  cites  graduate  school  as  a pivotal  point  in 
his  professional  career.  He  studied  with  Paul 
Soldner,  whom  he  describes  as  a very  influential  per- 
son in  his  life.  Merrill  worked  with  Soldner  as  a stu- 
dent, teaching  assistant  and  employee  in  a contempo- 
rary variation  of  a master-apprentice  relationship. 
That  educational  pattern  is  one  Merrill  wants  to 
incorporate  in  some  form  in  his  own  teaching. 

Soldner  based  much  of  his  aesthetic  on  ideas  from 
Japanese  ceramics.  Those  ideas  represent  natural 
systems  of  order  and  thinking  that  is  not  structured 
by  language.  They  helped  shape  Merrill's  thinking 
about  how  art  is  made  and  what  it  communicates. 

In  "Thoughts  About  Art,"  written  specifically  for 
this  book,  Merrill  explores  what  his  work  communi- 
cates. He  steps  back  from  the  work  as  an  artist  and 
looks  at  it  as  a critic,  in  order  to  explore  what  ideas 
are  embedded  there.  In  the  process  of  looking  at  his^ 
work  in  particular  he  hopes  readers  will  get  a chance 
to  try  out  different  ideas  about  how  art,  in  general, 
communicates. 


Thoughts  About  Art 


Merrill  Krabill 


When  I was  in  graduate  school,  a group  of  us  were  dis- 
cussing our  art  work.  One  person  asked  a question  about 
my  piece  and  the  discussion  leader  suggested  that  he  saw 
the  piece  as  documentation  of  the  process  that  formed  it.  I 
replied  that  I really  believed  it  was  important  as  an  object 
more  than  as  a record  of  motion  and  force.  Thinking 
about  it  later  in  the  day,  I knew  I was  wrong. 

The  process  of  writing  is  different  from  the  process  of 
working  in  the  studio.  In  the  studio  I am  not  thinking 
about  justice  or  perseverance  or  grace.  In  the  studio  I try 
something  that  seems  promising,  that  seems  like  it  will 
look  right.  Then  after  I have  tried  it,  I look  again  and 
decide  if  it  works.  Those  steps  repeated  over  and  over  are 
how  each  piece  is  made.  There  are  reasons  all  of  those 
choices  are  made,  but  I cannot  translate  that  thinking  easi- 
ly into  words.  The  studio  work  is  first;  writing  about  my 
art  requires  a different  mode  of  thinking  and  comes  later. 

The  insights  gained  from  the  way  of  thinking  that  the 
studio  requires  are  valuable.  I am  no  advocate  of  a life 
without  rational  thought.  I work  hard  to  teach  analytical 
thinking  as  an  important  tool  to  living  well,  but  there  are 
other  ways  of  perceiving  and  interpreting  experience  that 
we  also  need  to  develop  and  teach.  I wish  those,  too,  were 
a larger  part  of  a Principles  of  Communication  course. 

Art  is  valuable  as  a way  of  investigating  images. 
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embryo  series 
(detail)  12"  high 
concrete,  clay 
and  other 
materials 

Images,  like  John  Wayne,  your  grandparents'  kitchen, 
Anne  Frank,  the  splintering  park  swing.  Madonna  and 
warm  summer  grass  can  be  little  packages  of  experience  in 
our  memory  or  thought.  These  are  like  stencils  we  use  to 
give  meaning  to  what  is  happening  around  us.  Our  inter- 
pretation of  a group  of  people  coming  down  the  street  is 
significantly  changed  if  the  image  we  call  up  is  that  of  a 
gang  instead  of  a party.  The  image  we  choose  depends  on 
the  images  we  have  stored.  Part  of  art's  potential  signifi- 
cance is  its  juxtaposition  of  old  images  in  new  ways  and 
its  development  of  new  images  to  add  to  the  catalog  we 
draw  from. 

Art  is  also  valuable  in  developing  a fluency  with  com- 
position. Composition  is  about  establishing  and  refining 
relationships  between  things.  Developing  the  ability  to 
work  with  order  and  patterns  that  are  beyond  simple  defi- 
nitions is  central  to  all  the  arts.  This  aesthetic  thinking  is 
used  by  people  to  function  well  in  other  areas  of  life.  I 
think  mathematicians  or  philosophers  or  biologists  are  dri- 
ven to  put  the  results  of  their  thinking  together  into  a 
pleasing  or  satisfying  form  as  much  as  any  artist. 
Exploring  a complex  weave  of  relationships  is  a big  part  of 
both  art  and  life. 

Once  all  these  arguments  are  made,  however,  I am  not 
sure  I have  changed  the  significance  of  art  for  anyone  who 
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believes  it  is  decoration  on  the  substance  of  life.  More 
importantly,  I may  have  lost  the  heart  and  soul  of  what  the 
endeavor  is  all  about.  Artists  seem  to  create  better  work 
and  viewers  seem  to  get  more  from  the  viewing  experi- 
ence if  they  do  not  analyze  what  they  are  doing. 

But  I do  still  write  about  art  and  believe  in  writing's 
value  when  its  place  is  understood.  As  I begin  to  write,  I 
look  at  the  finished  art  work  as  if  it  were  made  by  some- 
one else.  My  goal  is  not  a description  of  what  working  in 
the  studio  is  like,  but  I hope  that  connections  are  set  up 
leading  viewers  to  the  art.  The  most  I want  out  of  writing 
is  to  encourage  more  looking. 


passion  series 
25  " high 
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I look  for  parallel  thoughts  in  two  ways  of  working  with 
the  experience  of  life,  verbal  and  aesthetic.  I begin  by 
finding  patterns,  ways  things  are  done  that  are  repeated 
from  piece  to  piece.  When  I recognize  something,  it  often 
(but  not  always)  does  seem  parallel  to  thinking  about  life. 
I will  mention  some  observations  and  thoughts  about 
them.  You  may  make  other  observations  that  are  so  auto- 
matic that  I look  past  them,  which  means  they  are  proba- 
bly important. 

The  first  observation  I make  is  that  the  work  seems  to 
refer  to,  or  to  come  from,  different  environments.  The 
physical  world  has  different  ordering  systems.  The  natur- 
al world  has  one  set  of  systems.  There  is  a way  that  a 
branch  grows  and  a way  that  a rock  wall  cracks  and 
breaks  with  each  piece  still  in  place,  shifted  slightly. 
Industry  has  another  set  of  systems  based  on  geometry 
and  symmetry,  with  varying  degrees  of  precision.  There  is 
also  a kind  of  technology  that  is  related  to  some  farm  or 
similar  operations.  It  makes  things  work  with  what  is  at 
hand,  rather  than  having  exactly  what  you  need.  It  is 
smart,  maybe  genius,  but  probably  more  towards  inge- 
nious. I see  all  of  these  in  my  work,  and  at  different  times 
I have  focused  more  on  one  or  another. 

A recent  development  for  me  has  been  the  inclusion  of 
another  system  of  order.  I was  doing  a color  wheel  in  the 
Studio  Fundamentals  class  as  part  of  teaching  color  theory 
when  I started  playing  around  with  some  drawings  using 
that  wheel.  Those  particular  drawings  did  not  lead  any- 
where, but  the  idea  of  incorporating  it  in  sculpture  later 
was  more  successful.  I like  the  sense  of  this  thing  which  is 
a creation  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  theory.  It  is  pure  and 
precise.  It  is  like  human  thought  laid  over  the  top  of  expe- 
rience. This  order  alone  would  seem  sterile,  but  included 
with  other  systems  it  has  been  working  very  well. 

An  interesting  thought  that  comes  out  of  all  this  is  the 
question  of  what  divine  order  is  like.  My  received  images 
of  heaven  were  always  of  refined  gold  and  crystal  in  sym- 
metrical arrangements.  From  what  you  are  reading  you 
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might  guess  that  I would  question  that  now,  but  I do  not 
know  exactly  what  an  alternative  might  be. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  of  my  pieces  there  is  an  area  that  is 
partially  hidden.  That  place  can  be  beautiful  and  jewel- 
like. Sometimes  there  is  colored  thread,  sometimes  bits  of 
colored  glass;  it  is  often  treated  as  something  precious. 
But,  there  is  usually  a sense  of  pain.  Life  has,  somewhere 
deep  in  its  core,  a profound  sadness.  That  is  not  to  deny 
joy  and  richness  as  well,  but  everybody  suffers  in  one  way 
or  another  and  some  suffer  terribly.  I think  avoiding  pain 
that  is  present,  our  own  or  others,  has  serious  conse- 
quences, cutting  us  off  from  life.  There  is  also  some 
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strange  connection  between  pain  and  beauty  that  I don't 
understand.  The  songs  I am  drawn  to  are  often  melan- 
choly, but  listening  to  them  makes  me  feel  good. 

I was  showing  work  to  a gallery  owner  in  Portland  and 
she  asked  why  all  the  blood  is  there.  I tried  a couple  of 
pieces  then  without  it,  but  it  was  not  right.  I do  not  know 
exactly  why  it  was  not  right,  but  I trust  that  aesthetic 
understanding. 

A primary  image  in  much  (and  perhaps  all)  of  my  work 
at  one  level  or  another  for  the  last  six  years  is  the  crucifix- 
ion. The  cross  can  represent  the  ultimate  paradox  and  an 
embodiment  of  life's  mystery.  It  is  the  end  nobody  wants 
and  the  model  of  life  lived  with  integrity.  It  is  complete 
suffering  and  complete  peace.  It  is  the  most  horrific  of 
images  and  the  purest  expression  of  beauty.  The  list  could 
go  on. 

Cross  ideas  are  central  to  my  thinking  about  my  art's 
content.  It  will  be  interesting  if  the  next  evolution  in  the 
studio  moves  away  from  specific  cross  images.  I think 
that  might  happen.  That  will  change  significantly  how 
people  respond  to  the  work,  but  I do  not  think  it  will 
change  how  I see  the  pieces  that  much.  They  will  still  be 
about  the  cross  even  when  they  are  not  crosses. 

To  my  mind,  none  of  these  images  are  ugly  or  represent 
an  evil  to  be  avoided.  They  are  all  beautiful  in  their  way,  if 
you  are  willing  to  use  the  word  as  describing  an  ideal 
rather  than  as  being  without  flaw.  It  is  important  for  us  to 
question  what  we  consider  beauty  to  be.  For  these  pieces, 
beauty  exists  in  spite  of,  and  maybe  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  broken  and  repaired. 

Somehow  all  the  work  is  connected  to  a search  for  how 
to  live  well  in  a broken  world.  The  pieces  are  bound  with 
wire  and  chain,  but  that  binding  also  holds  them  together. 
They  are  broken  and  the  barbed  wire,  the  bent  and  twisted 
metal,  the  broken  clay,  the  broken  glass  and  the  red  stains 
are  all  painful  images,  but  the  pieces  are  put  back  together 
and  they  are  healing.  They  have  the  endurance  of  your 
grandfather's  mower  or  grandmother's  sewing  machine 
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that  will  outlast  the  one  you  bought  last  year. 

My  best  work  comes  out  of  an  authentic  struggle.  If  it 
does  not  work  the  first  time  and  I have  to  rebuild  it  again, 
my  consolation  is  that  the  mark  of  that  first  failure  is  still 
in  the  piece  and  it  is  better  for  it.  The  beauty  I see  is  of  the 
person  who,  with  integrity,  endures,  who  is  willing  to 
tackle  life  in  its  fullness — good  and  bad,  who  is  not  avoid- 
ing the  pain  that  is  inevitable,  who  still  works  towards 
wholeness  and  grace. 
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Is  Physics  Multicultural? 


Don  S.  Lemons 


Recently  as  I was  turning  through  the  "Five  College 
Calendar  of  Events,"  a brochure  listing  films,  lectures,  the- 
ater, socials  and  concerts  in  the  academic  consortium  of 
which  Amherst  is  a part,  I noticed  a new  section  entitled 
"E-Pluribus  Unum:  Multiculturalism  in  the  Five  Colleges." 
Its  stated  purpose  is  to  "facilitate  recognition  of  the 
diverse  cultures  in  the  Five  Colleges  and  [the]  develop- 
ment of  an  open  community."  Events  listed  in  this  section 
included  a short  course  on  "Latino  Cultural  Awareness"; 
films  on  the  Yupik  Indians,  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict, 
and  "Hell  Diving  Women";  lectures  on  "Psychoanalysis 
and  Prejudice"  and  "American  identity";  and  a perfor- 
mance by  a women's  chorus  from  South  Africa.  There 
were  also  theater,  art  exhibits  and  religious  and  social 
gatherings — all  deemed  "multicultural."  There  was  not, 
however,  a single  physics  presentation. 

One  feels  a bit  discomfited  that  physics  seems  irrelevant 
to  a movement  which  is  the  focus  of  so  much  attention 
and  energy.  Physics  is  clearly  an  integral  part  of  humani- 
ty's attempt  to  understand  the  universe.  How  then  can  a 
movement  which  encompasses  so  much  (politics,  history, 
sociology,  literature,  art,  languages,  psychology,  and  even 
medicine)  and  looms  so  large  in  university  life,  and 
increasingly  in  our  national  life,  leave  out  physics? 

Perhaps  physics  doesn't  "facilitate  recognition  of  . . . 
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diverse  cultures  . . . Perhaps  it  isn't  multicultural.  Or  is 
it?  That's  my  question.  No  doubt,  some  physicists  will 
judge  the  question  destructive  of  the  very  enterprise  it 
seeks  to  query.  To  others  it  will  have  an  obvious  answer. 

Even  so,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  question  is  pressed 
upon  us.  Those  of  us  who  work  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  asked:  "Isn't  there  an  Eastern  way  of  looking  at  the 
natural  world  parallel  to  or  in  competition  with  the 
physics  of  the  Western  Tradition?"  or  "Shouldn't  there  be  a 
science  reflecting  the  concerns  and  interests  of  oppressed 
peoples?"  "What  about  a physics  reflecting  gender?"  Or 
"Don't  persons  of  diverse  cultures  make  valuable  and  dis- 
tinctive contributions  to  physics?  Shouldn't  these  diverse 
voices  be  recognized  and  encouraged?"  Universities  have 
an  unwritten  law:  "All  questions  are  worth  asking." 

Let's  respond  by  weighing  three  aspects  of  modern 
physics — its  origin,  its  current  practice  and  its  content — on 
the  scale  of  multiculturalism. 

Origin.  By  origin,  physics  is,  indeed,  a Western  science. 
Galileo  spoke  Italian,  Descartes  French  and  Newfon 
English.  One  has  to  look  hard  to  find  a non-European  sci- 
entist active  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies when  modern  physics  began  to  prosper.  Similarly, 
anthropology  is  English,  sociology  French,  geometry 
Euclidean  and  dynamics  Newtonian. 

We  could  change  the  terms  of  this  kind  of  "characteriza- 
tion by  origin"  by  extending  the  history  of  physics  back  to 
Aristotle,  or,  alternatively,  by  searching  ethnology  journals 
for  precursors  to  modern  science  from  other  cultures.  But 
in  doing  so  we  won't  change  the  fact  that  some  cultures 
have  contributed  to  the  origins  of  physics  and  some  have 
not.  For  me,  this  fact  seems  no  more  or  less  interesting 
than  the  fact  that  some  individuals  have  made  outstand- 
ing and  long  lasting  contributions  to  physics  while  others 
have  not. 

Current  Practice.  Today,  physics  is  practiced  worldwide. 
The  American  Physical  Society  has  members  in  115  coun- 
tries and  the  American  Association  of  Physics  Teachers  has 
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members  in  seventy-one.  A recent  UNESCO  publication1 
lists  significant  research  and  experimental  development 
activities  in  seventy-six  countries.  The  Indian  and  Chinese 
physics  communities  are  especially  active. 

The  operations  of  the  American  Journal  of  Physics  illus- 
trate this  point.  Contributions  come  from  around  the 
world.  I feel  particularly  proud  of  the  Journal  when  we 
receive  a manuscript  from  an  unfamiliar  country,  not  to 
mention  humbled  to  find  it  written  in  idiomatic  English. 
The  "American"  in  the  American  Journal  of  Physics 
describes  the  circumstances  of  the  Journal's  origins  sixty 
years  ago,  not  its  current  contributors  or  readers,  who  as  a 
group  are  multicultural. 

Physics  is  not  a folk  science  nor  can  it  be;  participation 
requires  too  much  ability  and  preparation.  Yet,  it  seems 
fitting  and  proper  that  physicists  as  a group  are  heteroge- 
neous and  widely  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
"Physicists  are  everywhere,"  as  the  Chinese  physicist  and 
dissident  Fang  Lizhi  has  emphasized.2 

Content.  Physics  attempts  to  describe  what  is  funda- 
mental and  universal.  In  this  sense  there  is  no  "American 
physics."  All  laws  of  physics  are  universal.  The  content  of 
physics  is  not  political;  neither  is  it  biographical.  Physics 
is,  in  Einstein's  words,  "beyond  the  merely  personal."3 

Physics  progresses  from  its  European  origins  to  univer- 
sality by  a process  of  testing  and  criticism  which  includes 
experiments,  observations  and  checks  for  consistency  and 
coherency.  Consider,  for  example,  failed  theories  and 
viewpoints.  Some  of  these  have  been  highly  beautiful  and 
desirable.  Hoyle,  Bondi  and  Gold's  "continuous  creation" 
is,  for  me,  one  example.  The  very  existence  of  failed  theo- 
ries seems  powerful  evidence  that  the  content  of  physics  is 
not,  ultimately,  constrained  by  social  factors  but  by  some- 
thing else,  something  fundamental  and  universal.  We 
often  call  it  Nature. 

Is  physics  multicultural?  Physics  itself  is  not  multicultur- 
al because  it  doesn't  particularly  "facilitate  recognition  of  . . . 
diverse  cultures  . . . ."  Rather,  its  purpose  is  to  facilitate 
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recognition  of  what  is  foundational  for  all  cultures.  There 
is  an  important  social  consequence  of  this  fact:  because 
physics  is  not  the  property  of  a particular  culture  or  cul- 
tures, persons  from  all  cultures  and  conditions  of  life  can 
and  do  freely  contribute  to  the  common  enterprise  of 
physics.  In  a shrinking  world  this  is  exactly  as  it  should 
be. 


Notes 

1 "UNESCO  1991  Statistical  Yearbook"  (UNESCO,  1991,  Paris),  pp. 
5-26. 

2 "Guest  Comment:  Physics,  physics  students,  and  Tiananmen 
Square,"  Fang  Lizhi,  American  Journal  of  Physics  58,  809  (1990). 

3 For  a discussion  of  this  phrase,  see  the  essay  "The  Merely 
Personal,"  Jeremy  Bernstein  in  Cranks , Quarks,  and  the  Cosmos  (Basic, 
New  York,  1993),  pp.  122-132. 
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The  following  essay,  "On  Mennonites, 

Chicano/  as,  and  a Career  in  Cultural  Studies,"  was 
written  for  this  anthology,  and  addresses  important 
concerns  of  Kamala's  that  stem  from  her  own  signifi- 
cant life  experiences.  She  reflects  that  "living  in 
Orissa,  India,  as  a child,  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  as  a col- 
lege and  first  year  graduate  student,  in  Austin,  Texas, 
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* 


On  Mennonites, 
Chicano/as  and 
a Career  in 
Cultural  Studies 


Kamala  Platt 

I had  arrived  back  in  Kansas  to  teach,  having  spent  seven 
years  in  Austin,  Texas,  working  on  a graduate  degree  in 
Comparative  Literature;  I was  still  operating  under  culture 
shock  several  weeks  into  the  semester.  One  afternoon, 
during  office  hours  in  Bubbert's,  Bethel  College's  snack 
bar  / grill,  I was  reminiscing  with  a Mexican  American  stu- 
dent about  South  Texas.  Looking  around  us,  I remarked 
that  I supposed  Bubbert's  was  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
taquerfa.  I knew  just  how  far  I was  from  my  Tejano  home 
by  the  surprise  on  my  student's  face.  "It's  been  a long 
time  since  I've  heard  that  word,"  he  said.  Numerous 
times  in  the  semester  that  followed,  I,  too,  was  struck  by 
the  startling  effect  of  again  hearing  language,  in  my  case 
Mennonitisms,  I had  nearly  forgotten  in  my  time  away. 
Sometimes  I was  delighted  at  the  memory  of  a fragrant 
roomful  of  ethnic  foods;  sometimes  I was  disturbed  by 
judgments  of  others  that  jarred  me  out  of  a "worldly"  aca- 
demic complacency  that  assumed  a common  code  of 
acceptance  based  on  respecting  difference  as  a norm  to 
which  we  could  all  adhere. 

As  a student  of  culture  almost  from  birth,  who  is  carv- 
ing her  academic  niche  in  the  still  gestating  field  of  cultur- 
al studies,  I am  an  avid  "reader"  of  culture.  In  returning 
to  teach  on  the  campus  that  had  first  served  as  my 
playpen,  and  later  as  the  site  of  my  nascent  experiences 
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with  politics  and  academics,  I was  faced  with  remapping 
the  geopolitical  space  of  the  Mennonite-affiliated  liberal 
arts  college  that  I had  re-encountered.  In  Austin,  I had 
been  drawn  academically,  socially  and  politically  into 
Tejano  communities.  In  North  Newton,  I was  bound  to  a 
Mennonite  community  by  birth  and  now  by  the  employ- 
ment contract  I had  signed.  But  I ventured  in  only  as  far 
as  its  outer  boundaries;  neither  my  own  self-definition  nor 
the  Mennonite  definitions  of  space  that  I encountered 
would  allow  me  a central  position  in  the  culture. 

In  this  essay  I will  describe  the  view  from  my  position 
on  the  intimate  margins  of  these  two  cultures — Mennonite 
and  Chicano.  In  Literary  and  Cultural  Studies  we  current- 
ly speak  a lot  about  mapping  and  remapping;  we  map 
characters,  stories  and  events  into  historical  contexts.  We 
remap  histories,  plotting  in  perspectives  that  were  previ- 
ously academically  undisclosed  or  silenced.  In  mapping 
out  texts,  we  redefine  geopolitical  relationships.  In  map- 
ping out  a comparative  view  of  Mennonite  and  Mexican 
American  cultures,  I hope  to  engage  my  readers  in 
rethinking  geopolitical  relationships  with  their  own  and 
neighboring  cultures. 

In  terms  of  establishing  territories,  two  phrases,  one 
from  each  community  under  discussion,  come  to  mind  as  I 
think  cartologically  about  cultural  boundaries.  From  the 
Mennonites,  I remember  hearing  repeatedly  while  grow- 
ing up  that  we  were  a people  who  were  "in  the  world,  but 
not  of  it,"  (a  quote  possibly  originating  out  of  a mandate 
given  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  Romans  12:2).  From  Chicano 
communities,  in  what  we  in  Chicano  Studies  call  "Greater 
Mexico,"  I often  hear  the  currently  very  salient  reminder 
that  "we  did  not  cross  the  border;  the  border  crossed  us." 
Most  recently,  one  of  my  Principles  of  Communication  stu- 
dents used  this  observation — that  has  escaped  many  an 
astute  Anglo  historian — to  conclude  his  class  speech  on 
immigrants'  human  rights.  Even  a corner  of  Kansas — 
though  not  including  much,  if  any,  of  the  once  Native 
American  Indian  land  that  the  Mennonites  received  from 
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the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  U.S.  government — was  a 
part  of  Mexico  until,  as  a result  of  U.S.  military  aggressive 
action,  the  national  borders  shifted  hundreds  of  miles 
south.  Ramon  Saldivar  points  out  how  this  history  estab- 
lishes an  experiential  difference  between  Mexican 
Americans  and  other  ethnic  immigrants  including 
Mennonites.  "Unlike  many  other  ethnic  immigrants  to  the 
United  States,  but  like  the  Native  Americans,  Mexican 
Americans  became  an  ethnic  minority  through  the  direct 
conquest  of  their  homelands" (13).  While  U.S.  Mennonites 
have  not  been  subjected  to  (and  in  some  cases  have  been 
on  the  other  side  of)  the  kind  of  ethnicity-based  land-grab- 
bing and  ethnic  persecution  that  Mexican  Americans  or 
their  ancianos  have  faced  in  Texas,  California  and  the 
Southwest,  both  Mennonites  and  Mexicans  have  devel- 
oped group  identities  that,  as  Norma  Alarcon  has  observed 
of  Chicanos,  has  placed  them  "against  the  grain"  of  the 
dominant  U.S.  culture.  Ramon  Saldivar  traces  what  this 
means  for  Mexican  Americans  as  it  is  played  out  in 
Chicano  literature: 

Rather  than  passively  reproducing  images  of 
reality,  the  task  of  contemporary  Chicano  narra- 
tive is  to  deflect,  deform,  and  thus  transform 
reality  by  revealing  the  dialectical  structures  that 
form  the  base  of  human  experience.  In  opting 
for  open  over  closed  forms,  for  conflict  over  res- 
olution and  synthesis,  in  proclaiming  its  very 
difference,  the  function  of  Chicano  narrative  is 
thus  to  produce  creative  structures  of  knowledge 
to  allow  its  readers  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  under- 
stand their  social  reality.  (7) 

The  Mennonite  stance  in  relationship  to  the  world  has 
been  shaped  by  a different  history  with  different 
emphases  than  the  Mexican  American  representations  that 
Saldivar  references.  However,  C.  Henry  Smith  identifies 
the  Anabaptists,  the  Mennonites'  ancestors,  as  "clearly  the 
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extreme  Left  of  that  day"  (10)  noting  that  they  were  "the 
party  of  the  common  people,  without  a religious  hierarchy 
of  any  sort,  basing  their  faith  and  practice  on  the  example 
of  the  New  Testament  church,  preaching  a voluntary,  free 
and  independent  religious  organization  entirely  separate 
from  the  state" (10). 

Born  on  the  cusp  where  Mennonite  meets  world,  I see  an 
embattled  terrain — despite  their  claims  to  peace — where  to 
one  side  people  claim  they  are  "in  the  world  but ..."  and 
to  the  other  . . . they  remove  themselves  from  the  world 
only  to  reshape  their  space  to  conform  to  the  brutal  curves 
of  the  "unholy"  dominance  of  worldly  folk.  My  own 
hybrid  ethnic  roots  as  well  as  the  radical  bent  of  my  per- 
sonal Mennonite  ancestors  places  me  permanently  on  the 
borderlands  of  Mennodom.  Yet  the  borderland  is  not  an 
escape  route;  to  escape  a culture  one  must  fly  out,  as 
tourists  or  moneyed  exiles  (Imelda  Marcos  escaped  the 
Philippines,  in  this  sense).  Rather  the  life  on  the  border  is  a 
state  of  permanent  flux  that  repeatedly  ties  one  with  and 
breaks  one  from  a constantly  reshaping  form  we  identify  as 
culture. 

The  U.S. -Mexican  border  es  una  herida  abierta  [is 
an  open  wound]  where  the  Third  world  grates 
against  the  first  and  bleeds.  And  before  a scab 
forms  it  hemorrhages  again,  the  lifeblood  of  two 
worlds  merging  to  form  a third  country — a bor- 
der culture.  Borders  are  set  up  to  define  the 
places  that  are  safe  and  unsafe,  to  distinguish  us 
from  them.  (Anzaldua  3) 

Borderlands  are  often  conflict  zones,  occasionally  they 
are  "demilitarized  zones"  between  conflicting  groups. 
Such  territories  point  out  what  U.S.  Mennonites,  as  nonvi- 
olent citizens  of  an  aggressively  violent  state,  have  refused 
to  come  to  terms  with:  demilitarized  zones  are  often  some 
of  the  most  violent  places  on  earth.  Yet  Gloria  Anzaldua 
also  proclaims  that  there  is  another  important  and  less 
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sobering  side  to  the  borderlands. 

To  live  in  the  Borderlands  means  to 

put  chili  in  the  borscht, 

eat  whole  wheat  tortillas , 

speak  Tex-Mex  with  a Brooklyn  accent.  (194) 

Both  Mennonites  and  Chicanos  are  familiar  with  bor- 
derlands and  moving  from  one  state  to  another,  be  it 
national,  political,  ethnic,  religious,  social  or  spiritual. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  foremost  issues  in  common  between 
Mennonites  and  Chicanos  is  immigration.  Immigrant 
experience  can  give  us  comparative  glances  at  an  issue 
that  in  both  cultures  seems  to  be  at  the  heart  of  the  self- 
definition of  a people.  For  both  groups  immigration  was  a 
means  to  remedy  an  attack  on  their  worlds.  Thus  we 
come  back  to  the  Chicano  observation  that  "we  didn't 
cross  the  border,  the  border  crossed  us."  The  double  cross- 
ing that  creates  a triple  pun  is  essential  here.  The  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  signed  on  February  2,  1848,  is  seen 
by  many  as  yet  one  more  forced  agreement  which  was 
more  about  U.S.  land  theft  from  an  indigenous  people 
than  about  establishing  an  honorable  agreement. 

As  the  Mexican  border  was  shifted  south  it  crossed  over 
communities  of  mestizos  (people  of  mixed  ancestry), 
changing  their  nationalities — though  full  citizenship  was 
not  part  of  the  deal  for  these  U.S.  Mexican  people.  One 
hundred  thousand  Mexicans  joined  the  citizenry  in  the 
U.S.  nonetheless  and  thus  greatly  expanded  the  Latinos  in 
this  country  (Anzaldua  7).  However,  too  often,  especially 
during  waves  of  anti-immigrant  legislation  and  hysteria, 
Mexican  people  from  south  of  the  current  border  returning 
to  their  northern  communities,  in  what  has  been  identi- 
fied as  Aztlan,  continue  to  face  a "second  crossing"  that 
results  in  a double  crossing  by  the  U.S.  government,  con- 
stituency and  citizenry.  Furthermore,  migrant  workers 
were  left  unprotected  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (Wagner  Act)  of  1935  that  excluded  farm  laborers  from 
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the  U.  S.  workers  guaranteed  the  right  to  "organize  and 
bargain  collectively"  (Buss  14).  They  were  also  excluded 
from  legislation  protecting  minimum  wage  and  health 
care  requirements  and  child  labor  limitations.  Mexican 
immigrants,  whether  coming  to  work  for  agro-business, 
the  railroads,  or  in  other  vocations,  faced  racism  because 
of  their  skin  color  and  xenophobia  that  provoked  resent- 
ment for  their  language  to  the  point  of  legislating  "English 
only"  and  corporally  punishing  school  children  who  used 
other  languages. 

Mennonites  who  originated  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Netherlands  see  themselves  as  an  immigrant  people  in  a 
different  sense.  However,  like  the  many  present  Latino 
immigrants,  Mennonite  immigrants  to  the  "New  World" 
were  escaping  political  persecution  that  was  interfering 
with  their  peoplehood  and  communities'  self-definition 
and  autonomy.  Many  resettled  in  North  and  South 
America,  principally  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Mexico  and 
Paraguay.  Those  resettling  in  the  U.S.  were  greeted  with 
economic  opportunity  that  was  not  offered  to  most 
Mexican  immigrants.  However,  they  faced  similar  ethnic 
oppression — in  their  case  against  German  language  and 
culture — during  the  World  Wars. 

While  historically  military  service  offered  Mexican 
American  men  advancement  with  less  discrimination  than 
civilian  jobs,  many  Chicanos  also  opposed  military  ser- 
vice. As  the  Pachuco  in  the  play  Zoot  Suit  tells  the  young 
Chicano  navy  recruit,  many  Chicanos  believe  that  "[their] 
war  is  on  the  homefront"  (30);  it  is  a war  to  end  injustice 
and  discrimination.  However,  unlike  the  Mennonite  anti- 
war stance,  the  community  loyalties  of  Chicano  youth 
have  not  been  considered  official  grounds  for  conscien- 
tious objector  status  in  time  of  war  or  draft. 

As  Mennonites  commemorate  500  years  since  their 
beginnings  in  the  Anabaptist  resistance  against  the  Catholic 
church,  native  groups  throughout  the  Americas  are  com- 
memorating 500  years  of  resistance  to  European  domina- 
tion in  this  hemisphere.  I still  hear  Mennonite  mistrust 
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expressed  toward  present-day  Catholics  for  their  churches' 
perceived  role  in  the  persecution  of  Mennonite  martyrs 
who  lived  500  years  ago  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Netherlands.  Already  a misrepresentation  of  the  complex 
set  of  factors  involved  in  both  the  Reformation  and  the  sub- 
sequent persecution  of  Anabaptists  by  Protestant  Reform 
groups,  this  criticism,  when  extended  to  Mexican 
Catholicism,  is  an  egregious  mistake.  Mexican  Catholics 
share  with  Mennonites  a passive  resistance  to  Roman 
Catholic  domination.  Not  long  after  the  Anabaptist  ances- 
tors of  the  Mennonites  were  facing  repression  and  martyr- 
dom from  the  Catholic  Church  in  Europe,  Spanish  Catholics 
were  forcing  the  native  peoples  of  the  Americas  to  convert 
and/ or  face  similar  consequences. 

The  results  of  the  peoples'  passive  resistance  remain  in 
Mexican  Catholicism  today  as  figures  such  as  the  Virgen 
de  Guadalupe  originated  in  the  cultural  clash.  Catholic 
religious  figures  often  had  Indigenous  equivalents  to 
whom  worshipers  remained  loyal.  Thus  when  the 
Spanish  conquerors  believed  people  were  worshipping 
their  saints,  many  native  "converts"  were  still  celebrating 
their  own  saints,  goddesses  and  gods  in  their  hearts.  The 
fact  that  those  religious  figures  remain  today  in  Mexican 
Catholicism  is  tribute  to  the  passive  resistance  against  reli- 
gious tyranny.  Mennonites  should  recognize  and  respect 
the  courageous  religious  resistance  that  saved  indigenous 
religions  from  complete  cultural  genocide. 

Mennonites  of  Germanic  ancestry  in  the  U.S.  have  been 
in  a position  of  privileged  racial  status.  We  have  not  suc- 
ceeded at  rejecting  that  privileging  aspect  "of  the  world," 
probably  because  our  traditions  so  easily  fit  into  the  domi- 
nant Protestant  white  lifestyle  that  has  been  favored  over 
the  200  plus  years  of  U.S.  history.  However,  unlearning 
that  privilege  is  perhaps  the  best  way  we  can  continue  our 
separation  from  the  structural  violence  of  the  world.  As 
Mennonites  gather  in  Wichita  this  summer  in  an  attempt 
to  strengthen  alliances  between  divergent  groups,  we  need 
to  remember  that  since  we  were  instructed  to  be  "in  the 
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world  but  not  of  it"  the  flat  world  of  Paul's  time  has  fat- 
tened out  into  a globe.  When  we  begin  to  think  about 
global  relations,  we  may  come  to  understand  our  own  car- 
tography in  new,  sometimes  challenging  and  sometimes 
exhilarating  ways.  We  will  have  to  hold  ourselves 
accountable  to  the  times  that  our  borders — even  those  self- 
made  borders  between  a world  and  a people — have 
crossed  and  doubled-crossed  other  peoples.  We  will 
come  to  see  that  we  have  at  times  been  not  the  quiet  in  the 
land  so  much  as  the  silencers  in  the  land.  And  when  we 
accept  that  fact  as  a mandate  for  change  rather  than  a 
mandate  for  guilt  or  penance,  then  we  will  see  that  there 
are  other  quiet  folks  and  not  so  quiet  folks  who  may  not  be 
speaking  Low  German,  but  who  are  not  speaking  the 
King's  English  either. 

As  I write  this  I am  surrounded  by  boxes  of  books 
standing  in  readiness  for  my  trip  back  to  Tejas,  back  to  my 
dissertation,  back  to  the  taquerfas,  back  to  the  borderlands. 
And  yet  of  course  I,  like  many,  carry  the  borderlands  on 
my  back.  I wonder  as  I look  at  the  pyramids  of  cardboard, 
what  have  I left  among  the  Mennonites?  What  do  I have 
left  among  the  Mennonites?  The  Chicano  students  I 
learned  to  know  here  have  gone  home  a week  ago  already. 
Here,  besides  being  my  students  and  friends,  they  were 
sometimes  a reality  check  for  me.  They  reminded  me, 
occasionally  in  class — in  the  middle  of  my  pinche  lecture 
that  Chicano  street  slang  is  not — as  after  a couple  months  I 
had  almost  come  to  believe — like  Latin,  a language  found 
only  in  books.  And  now  returning  to  Tejas  I look  forward 
to  mid-July  when  hopefully  a carful  of  Bethel  Tejano/  as 
will  decide  to  head  north  to  Austin  to  visit.  Because  there 
too  we  have  some  kind  of  shared  language  that  those 
around  us  are  not  familiar  with.  We  know  about  Bethel 
College,  we  know  five  definitions  of  a thresher;  if  we  all 
don't  know  about  verenike,  we  do  know  about  Marriott, 
and  we  do  know  how  it  feels  to  be  on  the  intimate  border- 
lands of  a Mennonite-affiliated  liberal  arts  college  in 
Kansas. 
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LES  GOERZEN  was  born  in  Newton,  Kansas,  in 
1954  and  graduated  from  Goessel  High  school  in 
1972.  Les  has  been  employed  at  Bethel  College  since 
his  graduation  from  the  institution  in  1976.  He  is  cur- 
rently the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Physical  Plant  and 
he  specializes  in  computers,  telephone  systems  and 
the  Computerized  Energy  Management  System.  Les 
worked  previously  as  a carpenter,  bookkeeper,  lock- 
smith, plumber  and  electrician. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  at  the  College, 
Les  also  teaches  Sunday  School  at  Tabor  Mennonite 
Church  and  helps  his  wife  teach  three  to  seven  year- 
old  children  on  Wednesday  nights.  He  enjoys  read- 
ing and  studying  about  baseball,  family  history  and 
colonial  architecture. 

In  1974,  Les  married  Cynthia  Klassen  and  they 
have  three  sons;  John,  Peter  and  James.  Cynthia 
teaches  piano,  does  wordprocessing,  and  some  writ- 
ing- 

Les  has  a strong  interest  in  personal  relationships. 
He  believes  that  "all  of  life  should  be  lived  in  a peace- 
ful manner,  which  means  not  only  an  absence  of  war 
and  violence,  but  also  refers  to  personal  relationships 
on  a daily  basis."  These  values  are  manifested  in  Les' 
family  life.  "My  family  is  important  to  me,  and  I 
spend  considerable  time  helping  our  boys  pursue 
their  interests  and  abilities-computers,  sports,  vehi- 
cles, and  genealogy,"  he  reflects. 

Starting  in  1983,  Les  designed  and  built  a super- 
insulated,  energy-efficient,  colonial-style  house, 
which  he  and  his  family  now  live  in  . He  also 
installed  the  wiring,  plumbing  and  the  extensive 
woodwork  within  the  house.  In  the  following  essay 
"A  Winding  Stairway,"  written  in  conjunction  with 
his  wife  Cynthia,  Les  reflects  on  his  Grandfather's 
home  and  the  new  home  he  built  himself.  Interested 
in  homes  and  homebuilding,  Les  wrote  a book 
review  of  The  Eighteenth-Century  Houses  of 
Williamsburg,  which  appeared  in  the  Fine 
Homebuilding  magazine. 
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A Winding  Stairway 


Les  Goerzen 


One  generation  playing  its  part  and  passing  on, 

Another  generation  playing  its  part  and  passing  on  . . . 

— Walt  Whitman 

The  old  stairs  creaked  and  groaned  as  my  cousins  and  I 
bounded  up  my  grandpa's  stairway,  two  steps  at  a time. 
We  were  always  in  a hurry  to  get  to  the  top,  though  we 
didn't  really  know  what  to  do  when  we  got  there.  The 
open  stairway  was  tall  and  winding  and  at  the  top  there 
was  a railing  all  the  way  around.  The  rooms  upstairs  were 
rarely  used  since  all  of  Grandpa's  children  were  grown. 
Most  of  the  upstairs  bedrooms  were  tidy  and  unapproach- 
able, as  if  they  belonged  in  a museum,  and  we  knew  we 
must  not  touch  anything.  The  northeast  room,  however, 
was  the  one  where  we  boys  felt  comfortable;  it  was  the 
storage  room,  crowded  with  treasures  from  by-gone  days. 
My  cousins  and  I spent  hours  in  that  room  mostly  just 
poking  around  in  all  the  "junk." 

From  the  "junk"  room  window,  we  could  see  the  porch 
below  that  wrapped  around  the  front  of  the  house.  The 
front  door  opened  into  the  entry  hallway  with  the  open 
stairway,  but  I don't  remember  that  entrance  ever  being 
used  by  guests  arriving  to  visit — not  even  for  Grandpa's 
relatives  from  California.  In  fact  the  front  door  was 
always  locked.  At  the  other  end  of  the  house  was  the 
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"real"  entrance — the  kitchen  door.  It  was  never  locked. 

Grandpa  always  had  time  for  us.  Maybe  that's  why  he 
never  quite  seemed  to  get  done  with  his  farm  and  yard 
work.  Instead  of  cleaning  up  debris  as  he  was  mowing,  he 
simply  threw  it  to  the  nearest  tree.  He  never  seemed  to 
remember  to  go  back  later  and  dispose  of  the  trash  proper- 
ly. He  didn't  seem  to  notice  when  the  barn  foundation 
started  to  crack  or  when  the  garage  needed  a new  coat  of 
paint  or  other  such  trivia.  But  he  always  had  time  to  show 
us  his  latest  additions  to  his  pen  and  pencil  collections,  or 
to  take  us  in  his  old  pickup  to  Goessel,  or  Hillsboro,  or 
Newton.  Grandpa  never  met  a stranger,  and  his  work  at 
home  waited  while  he  was  busy  developing  relationships. 

Years  later  as  a Bethel  College  student,  I drew  up  plans 
for  my  own  house,  including  a winding  stairway,  in  an 
architectural  drafting  class.  My  plans  received  good 
enough  marks  from  my  drafting  instructor,  but  they  were 
a scandal  to  my  relatives.  "A  house  with  a winding  stair- 
way? You  wouldn't?  Children  will  break  their  legs!" 
Even  my  mother,  who  was  born  in  Grandpa's  house, 
objected,  "How  would  you  move  furniture  up  such  a stair- 
way?" 

Grandpa's  farm  had  been  vacant  for  a year  when  my 
wife  and  I purchased  it  and  moved  our  mobile  home  on. 
We  had  already  been  married  five  years,  and  although  my 
wife  was  accustomed  to  the  security  of  living  in  town,  I 
still  longed  to  return  to  country  living.  Grandpa's  farm — 
our  farm  now — had  already  been  in  the  family  for  over 
100  years,  having  been  homesteaded  in  1874  by  my  great- 
great  grandfather. 

As  the  new  owners,  my  wife  and  I walked  into  the  old 
house.  I went  straight  to  the  old  creaky  stairway  and 
started  up,  two  steps  at  a time.  But  the  magic  was  gone. 
The  steps  seemed  so  old  and  worn  now.  Some  even 
seemed  crooked.  The  rooms  upstairs  smelled  musty.  The 
walls  were  cracked.  The  wallpaper  was  peeling.  The  cur- 
tains swayed  with  the  wind.  To  my  horror,  I even  noticed 
snow  inside  the  house. 
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My  wife  said  she  was  freezing,  and  this  was  no  place  for 
a baby.  She  opened  the  door  to  check  the  basement  but 
refused  to  go  down  the  broken,  wobbly  steps;  she  was 
sure  the  wet,  dank  odor  meant  snakes  lived  down  there.  I 
didn't  tell  her  I had  seen  some  good-sized  rats  in  the  base- 
ment. My  wife  took  one  step  into  the  bathroom  and 
promptly  backed  out  when  the  rotten  floor  underfoot 
started  to  give.  She  was  not  favorably  impressed  that  the 
back  door  didn't  lock.  She  noticed  the  sloping  wrap- 
around porch  outside  and  said  it  wouldn't  be  safe  for  a 
toddler.  She  liked  the  front  door  but  said  it  was  at  the 
wrong  place,  where  no  one  ever  used  it;  she  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  guests  entering  through  the  kitchen.  She  said  this 
was  no  place  for  her. 

I knew  the  house  had  no  insulation,  and  I shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  heating  and  cooling  bills.  I saw  the  worn 
linoleum,  the  old  siding,  the  inadequate  plumbing  and  the 
cracks  in  the  foundation.  I saw  where  the  basement  walls 
were  caving  in.  I saw  the  rats. 

My  wife  and  I went  back  into  our  cozy  little  mobile 
home  and  worked  on  house  plans — plans  for  a house  we 
would  build,  a house  that  would  be  in  the  same  place  that 
Grandpa's  house  was,  which  in  turn  was  built  at  the  exact 
site  of  an  immigrant  house /barn  combination  in  the  1870s. 
Like  Grandpa's  house,  ours  would  have  an  open  stairway 
and  bedrooms  upstairs.  Our  house  would  have 
Grandma's  old  kitchen  cabinet;  my  wife  would  refinish  it 
and  use  it  as  a china  cabinet.  Our  house  would  have  some 
of  Grandpa's  old  bent-wood  chairs  and  a few  knickknacks 
from  his  house. 

We  planned  and  dreamed,  and  we  sold  Grandpa's  old 
house  to  the  Goessel  museum.  It  was  moved  to  the  muse- 
um grounds,  and  it  doesn't  matter  now  if  the  wiring  is  old, 
there  is  no  insulation  and  the  plumbing  is  inadequate. 

We  have  our  own  house  now,  a house  that  we  built,  a 
sturdy,  environmentally  efficient  house,  a house  with  an 
open  stairway,  a house  with  memories  of  its  own.  Our 
house  holds  reminders  of  the  eight  years  we  lived  in  the 
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basement,  reminders  of  the  joys  and  frustrations  of  living 
in  an  unfinished  house. 

Now  those  years  are  mostly  behind  us.  The  stairway  is 
done.  Happy  children  bound  up  and  down  it.  They  slide 
down  the  banister.  They  toss  balls  up  and  shove  Slinkies 
down.  Just  as  I remember  Grandpa's  stairway,  the  next 
generation  of  children  will  remember  my  stairway.  I hope 
that  they  in  turn  will  build  their  own  "stairway,"  a "stair- 
way" that  will  influence  future  generations  to  always 
climb  higher  to  reach  their  potential,  but  a "stairway"  that 
will  bring  them  back  down  again  to  remember  their  her- 
itage. 


GAIL  CHRISTINE  LUTSCH  , Associate 

Professor  of  Art  at  Bethel  College,  works  through 
painting  and  printmaking  to  explore  color,  shape  and 
surface  in  her  artwork.  She  draws  on  her  imagina- 
tion and  life  experiences  to  provide  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  the  emotional  associations  that  they  suggest 
to  provide  a visual  approach  to  her  work.  Gail  uses 
her  diverse  art  interests  to  inform  her  teaching  and 
fuel  projects  in  the  classroom,  as  well  as  in  the  studio. 
She  reflects  on  her  position  at  Bethel  by  stating,  "It  is 
a lucky  situation  to  enjoy  one's  work  (teaching  and 
art-making)  and  to  have  exploring  ideas  and  materi- 
als be  a necessary  ingredient  in  the  creative  process." 

Gail  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  July  17, 1950, 
and  spent  the  next  30  years  of  her  life  as  an  Ohioan. 
She  received  her  B.F.A.  magna  cum  laude  from 
Denison  University  in  Granville,  Ohio,  in  1972  and 
her  M.A.  in  Art  Education  from  Miami  University  in 
Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1979.  Gail  completed  her  M.F.A.  in 
1981  in  Painting  and  Printmaking  also  at  Miami 
University. 

In  Utica,  Ohio,  Gail  gained  teaching  experience  as 
the  first  art  teacher  at  the  high  school  in  the  very 
small  town.  Included  in  her  duties  was  the  directing 
of  several  plays,  including  "Li'l  Abner"  and 
"Cheaper  by  the  Dozen."  She  also  painted  portraits 
and  worked  as  an  illustrator  at  Denison  University. 

While  Gail  was  in  graduate  school,  she  received 
an  award  from  her  hometown  that  remains  very  spe- 
cial to  her.  In  1980,  she  won  first  prize  in  the  first 
annual  art  competition  at  the  newly-built  Center  for 
the  Cultural  Arts  in  Lakewood,  Ohio.  Since  then  Gail* 
has  exhibited  her  work  in  local,  regional  and  national 
exhibits.  Most  recently,  a print  of  Gail's  was  one  of 
sixteen  in  the  state  chosen  for  the  Kansas  Artists' 
Postcard  Series  XVII  traveling  exhibit. 

Gail's  essay,  "Elizabeth  Layton  and  the  Power  of 
Drawing,"  describes  her  own  experience  of  meeting 
the  well-known  artist  Elizabeth  Layton.  Written  for 
this  anthology,  the  essay  illustrates  the  admiration 
and  respect  artists  hold  for  each  other  and  for  the  dis- 
cipline they  share. 


Elizabeth  Layton  and 
the  Power  of  Drawing 


Gail  Christine  Lutsch 


The  first  art  show  I saw  after  moving  to  Kansas  in  1981 
was  by  an  elderly  woman  from  Wells ville,  Kansas.  The 
drawings  of  Elizabeth  "Grandma"  Layton  were  like  none  I 
had  ever  seen  before.  Lining  the  walls  of  the  Wichita  Art 
Museum,  her  colored  pencil  studies  seemed  at  first  the 
work  of  someone  part  amateur  artist  and  part  sage.  Her 
sometimes  awkward  drawing  style  appeared  at  odds  with 
her  original  and  sophisticated  compositions.  One  or  two 
figures  loomed  large  in  each  picture,  surrounded  by  a 
dense  assortment  of  related  detail.  Some  drawings  were 
less  cluttered  and  told  their  stories  in  simpler  passages  of 
color  and  line.  Sometimes  objects  were  exaggerated — a 
hand  swollen  or  a head  too  large  for  its  body — but  always 
the  impact  of  the  drawings  was  immensely  powerful. 

I learned  from  the  explanatory  statement  accompanying 
the  exhibit  that  Elizabeth  had  suffered  from  manic  depres- 
sion for  many  years  and  had  undergone  electroshock  ther- 
apy in  the  1950s.  Despite  drug  treatment  and  psychother- 
apy, her  depression  continued  for  another  two  decades.  In 
1977  Elizabeth  enrolled  in  a drawing  class  to  divert  her 
grief  at  the  death  of  a son.  She  became  immersed  in  the 
act  of  drawing  and  over  time  realized  that  her  depression 
had  receded. 

Elizabeth's  subjects  were  rendered  in  a slow,  careful 
drawing  style  called  "contour  line."  I was  very  familiar 
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with  contour  line  drawing  as  a way  of  teaching  students  to 
"draw  what  they  see."  It  requires  the  student  to  focus  on 
what  is  being  drawn  without  looking  down  much  at  the 
paper.  This  technique  encourages  concentration  and  sen- 
sitivity to  form  and  also  allows  for  interestingly  distorted 
images. 

But  Elizabeth's  work  transcended  both  the  literal  and 
the  inadvertently  misshapen.  She  covered  her  sheets  of 
Wellsville  drugstore  cardboard  with  tales  of  her  life  and 
times  told  in  a unique  and  poignant  manner.  One  work 
that  captured  my  attention  again  and  again  was  entitled 
"Gold  Star  Mother."  It  was  made  in  1978,  the  year  after 
she  began  to  draw  in  earnest.  The  work  presents  the 
observer  with  a bird's  eye  view  of  Elizabeth  (she  was 
always  her  own  model)  posed  as  Mary  kneeling  at  the 
base  of  the  cross.  Although  the  drawing  portrays  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  cross,  we  know  that  it  is  the  site  of  the 
crucifixion  because  a thin  line  of  blood  crawls  down  the 
cross  from  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  drawing.  Mary 
clasps  the  cross  with  both  arms,  her  face  pressed  against 
the  rough  wood.  Above  her  hangs  a pennant  embellished 
with  a gold  star.  A rainbow  sweeps  across  the  sky. 

Elizabeth's  son  had  died  two  years  earlier.  Printed  on  a 
small  card  next  to  the  drawing  were  these  comments  by 
the  artist: 

When  a person  was  killed  in  the  service  their 
parents  were  given  a cloth  gold  star  to  hang  in 
the  window.  I used  the  crucifixion  because  that's 
a symbol  that  everybody  knows.  You  hang 
somebody  and  they  die  ...  so  this  is  Mary  . . . 
only  it's  the  gold  star  mother  . . . Mary  at  the 
cross,  how  she  must  have  felt.  But  any  mother 
would  have  these  same  feelings  . . . were  her  son 
dead.  When  something  gets  too  hopeless,  I put  a 
rainbow  in  . . . there  is  always  hope.1 

More  often  than  not,  humor  and  a certain  feistiness 
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were  present  in  Elizabeth's  work.  In  the  foreground  of 
"Garden  of  Eden,"  a fleshy  Eve  (Elizabeth)  dressed  in 
leafy  apron  runs  screaming  from  the  garden.  Adam,  bare- 
ly visible  at  the  center  right  of  the  drawing,  proffers  the 
serpent  bearing  the  fateful  apple.  By  her  own  admission 
this  was  Elizabeth's  first  feminist  (or  as  she  called  them 
"E.R.A.")  work.2 

Women  have  had  the  blame  all  through  the  ages 
for  everything.  You  know  that's  not  right.  Now  a 
woman  would  not  listen  to  a snake,  she'd  run 
wouldn't  she  . . . this  is  Adam  . . . he's  got  a Band 
Aid  where  his  rib  came  out ....  This  was  my 
first  E.R.A.  picture.  I was  just  objecting  to  being 
blamed  for  all  the  sin  of  the  world.3 

Another  of  Elizabeth's  early  works,  "Thanksgiving," 
became  so  popular  with  viewers  that  it  was  made  into  a 
poster.  In  it  Elizabeth  holds  her  finger  to  her  lips  and  calls 
for  quiet  while  the  cuckoo  clock  sounds  the  noon  hour. 
The  table  in  the  foreground  is  laden  with  fast  food  because 
Grandma  has  gone  on  strike. 

I hate  to  cook,  so  this  is  my  Thanksgiving, 
because  we  have  Kentucky  Fried  chicken  and 
Oreo  cookies,  and  I didn't  have  to  work  at  it.  I 
have  cooked  I don't  know  how  many  family  din- 
ners . . . I've  given  up  ...  so  the  turkey  is  outside 
there,  strutting  because  he  didn't  get  killed  . . . 
see  it's  better  for  everybody.4 

When  Elizabeth's  work  was  featured  at  the  Halstead 
Nursing  Home,  I took  several  friends  to  see  the  exhibit. 
As  we  walked  down  one  corridor  of  drawings,  a resident 
shuffled  to  the  doorway  of  his  room  and  exclaimed,  "I 
wouldn't  give  you  a nickel  for  any  of  it."  That  Elizabeth 
was  a woman  of  his  generation  whose  work  often  dealt 
with  the  aging  process  did  nothing  to  soften  his  animosity. 
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This  art  was  a far  cry  from  the  pleasant,  generic-looking 
fare  usually  found  on  hospital  walls.  Elizabeth's  work 
could  be  threatening  in  its  refusal  to  be  predictable  or  easy 
on  the  eyes. 

In  July  of  1982  I made  my  first  trip  as  a Kansan  back  to 
Ohio,  my  native  state,  to  visit  friends.  As  I drove  up  1-35 
toward  Kansas  City  I passed  a sign  identifying  the  town  of 
Wells ville.  On  impulse  I left  the  highway,  stopped  at  a ser- 
vice station  and  was  given  directions  to  the  Layton  home. 
The  woman  who  answered  the  door  was  short,  round  and 
wearing  Nike  running  shoes.  I blurted  an  introduction 
and  was  invited  inside. 

The  living  room  was  a richly  cluttered  and  lived-in 
place.  Every  flat  surface  was  covered  with  knickknacks 
and  photographs  of  the  family.  On  the  papered  walls 
hung  more  photographs  and  art  reproductions  in  assorted 
frames.  The  furniture  looked  comfortable  and  the  win- 
dow curtains  were  patterned  lace;  to  me  it  seemed  the  per- 
fect grandparent's  house. 

We  spent  several  hours  sharing  stories.  At  one  point,  I 
expressed  an  interest  in  meeting  Glenn,  Elizabeth's  hus- 
band and  the  patient  model  for  all  the  men  in  her  draw- 
ings. She  went  to  the  open  window  and  called  "woo  hoo, 
Glenn"  and  he  appeared  in  a matter  of  minutes.  I'm  not 
sure  whether  he  had  been  in  the  yard  or  down  the  road 
but  Glenn  entered  the  house  quietly  and  joined  us.  In  con- 
versation he  was  a soft-spoken  man  who  seemed  mysti- 
fied and  pleased  by  all  the  attention  Elizabeth's  art  had 
brought  her. 

As  I watched  Glenn  and  Elizabeth  banter  with  each 
other,  I was  reminded  of  how  many  times  the  two  of  them 
had  been  illustrated  together  in  Elizabeth's  artworks. 
Glenn  posed  not  only  as  himself  but  also  in  costume  when 
Elizabeth  asked  it  of  him.  The  romance  between  Glenn 
and  Elizabeth  was  evident  in  a number  of  her  drawings. 
"Running  Through  the  Daisies,"  drawn  in  1980,  was  a par- 
ody of  a television  commercial  in  which  two  young  lovers 
bound  toward  each  other  through  a field  of  flowers.  In 
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Elizabeth's  drawing  the  man  and  woman  have  become 
Glenn  and  Elizabeth  who  race  to  meet  each  other  with 
arms  open  wide.  The  daisies  they  have  picked  have  but 
one  petal  remaining,  and  thus  proclaim  "he /she  loves 
me!"  The  unicorn  prancing  in  the  background  is  a refer- 
ence to  sexuality.  Elizabeth  said  of  this  work: 

I always  thought  old  people  saw  each  other  as 
still  young.  I meant  to  draw  young  bodies  over 
these  two.  (Don't  ask  me  how.)  But  I discovered 
when  I got  this  far  that  this  is  the  way  we  see 
and  love  each  other,  just  as  we  are.5 

After  a while  Elizabeth  directed  me  to  the  kitchen  and  a 
drawing  she  was  working  on,  claiming  she  needed  help 
with  it.  I offered  no  help  at  all,  just  admired  the  work-in- 
progress and  asked  a few  questions.  The  drawing  was  a 
close-up  of  Elizabeth  preparing  a salad.  On  a red-checked 
tablecloth,  pieces  of  lettuce,  a cucumber  and  five  cherry 
tomatoes  lay  bracketed  between  her  hands,  one  of  which 
held  a paring  knife.  I noticed  that  Elizabeth's  unsparing 
eye  had  not  failed  to  record  her  age  spots.  In  all  of  her 
drawings  she  represented  herself  and  Glenn  in  a ruthlessly 
truthful  manner:  wrinkles,  liver  spots  and  all. 

The  highlight  of  the  afternoon  was  a visit  to  Elizabeth's 
upstairs  studio.  It  was  a converted  guest  bedroom  com- 
plete with  large,  pivoting  mirror  and  drawers  full  of  toys 
and  other  reference  objects  for  her  drawings.  She  told  me 
she  sometimes  turned  the  mirror  to  a horizontal  position 
and  lay  under  it  so  that  she  could  draw  the  full  length  of 
her  body.  I remember  thinking  that  I should  only  work  as 
hard  to  get  what  I wanted  in  my  artwork.  One  wall  of  the 
room  was  covered  with  letters,  postcards,  newspaper  clip- 
pings and  other  memorabilia  from  many  people  who,  like 
me,  had  responded  strongly  to  Elizabeth's  art  and  wanted 
to  communicate  with  her. 

Several  months  after  my  visit  to  Wellsville  I received  a 
package  in  the  mail.  Inside  it  was  the  drawing  I had  seen 
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in  Elizabeth's  kitchen.  In  the  upper  left  corner  was  a small 
study  of  a calendar  indicating  the  months  of  July  and 
August  1982.  Had  it  been  part  of  the  drawing  when  I first 
saw  it?  I couldn't  recall.  In  the  lower  right  corner  was  writ- 
ten "For  Gail  Lutsch  / Salad  Days  / Grandma  Layton." 

"Salad  Days"  now  hangs  on  my  studio  wall,  a memento 
of  my  visit  with  Elizabeth.  Whenever  I look  at  it,  I smile 
inside  at  Elizabeth's  double  entendre  title  and  realize  that 
from  her  vantage  point  I must  have  seemed  very  young. 
Most  of  all  I remember  the  unreality  of  sitting  in  her  living 
room  as  an  unexpected  guest,  awed  by  this  singular 
woman  whose  difficult  life  became  the  source  of  such 
unforgettable  drawings. 


Notes 

1 Mid- America  Arts  Alliance.  Through  the  Looking  Glass:  Drawings 
by  Elizabeth  Layton.  (Kansas  City:  The  Lowell  Press,  1984),  p.  37. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  9. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  25. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  24. 

5 Lambert,  Don.  The  Life  and  Art  of  Elizabeth  "Grandma"  Layton. 
(Waco,  Texas:  WRS  Publishing,  1995),  p.  70. 
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Thanksgiving,  1977,  22  x 28  (top  left) 

Garden  of  Eden,  1977,  22  x 28  (top  right) 

Gold  Star  Mother,  1978,  22  x 28  (bottom  left) 

Running  Through  the  Daisies,  1980,  22  x 28  (bottom  right) 
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Criticism  and  Cultural 
Work:  A Travelogue 


Ami  Regier 


June  30,  Hermosa  Beach,  California 

I have  just  finished  emptying  and  cleaning  my  apartment. 
Having  divested  myself  of  some  belongings,  having  labo- 
riously organized  and  shipped  the  rest,  and  having 
become  suddenly  aware  of  the  newly  empty  space,  I pause 
and  prepare  to  leave  behind  the  last  few  years  of  graduate 
school  in  Los  Angeles  and  begin  the  trek  east  to  teach  at 
Bethel  College.  Later,  I stop  by  a neighbor's  apartment  to 
say  goodbye,  and  we  talk  about  how  I ended  up  shipping 
960  pounds  of  books  and  files.  He  suggests  that  furniture 
is  proportionately  lighter  because  it  is,  in  his  words, 
"made  to  be  empty."  He  is  referring  to  the  drawers  in 
desks  and  cabinets;  I am  unconvinced  because  I perceive 
those  drawers  to  be  waiting  to  be  filled  with  books  and 
files.  We  say  goodbye  and  I get  into  my  recently  acquired 
car.  I wish  I would  have  asked  my  neighbor  if  he  also 
thinks  of  the  automobile  as  a type  of  structured  emptiness. 
Within  Los  Angeles,  where  the  automobile  has  been 
described  as  a "poetic  extension  of  the  personality,"  cars 
may  not  be  seen  as  empty  in  the  same  way  that  desks 
might  be,  to  some,  desirably  empty  (Kenneth  Anger,  quot- 
ed in  Davis  66).  The  car  now  feels  like  a strikingly  private 
space  to  me  because  I have  spent  several  years  using  pub- 
lic transportation. 
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July  1,  Barstow,  California 

On  the  15  Freeway  not  too  far  from  Los  Angeles  I see  a 
rock  painted  with  the  words  'Tree  Croatia."  I see  this  in  a 
desolate  stretch  of  the  San  Bernardino  mountains;  there 
are  no  other  painted  rocks,  nor  are  there  any  billboards, 
just  one  relatively  small  rock  painted  white  with  red  let- 
ters on  a steep  slope  among  a clutter  of  unlettered  boul- 
ders. I recall  a trip  to  the  Baja  peninsula  of  Mexico,  in 
close  proximity  to  Los  Angeles,  where  I saw  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a visual  tradition  of  painted  rocks 
advertising  competing  political  parties.  There  was  a com- 
plete lack  of  large  scale  advertising. 

Now,  startled  by  the  glimpse  of  the  rock,  I realize  that  I 
don't  perceive  billboards  to  be  part  of  the  landscape  in  the 
same  way  that  a painted  rock  might  be.  However  naively, 
I suppose  I am  surprised  to  see  nature  painted.  I wonder 
if  rocks  are  inscribed,  empty  or  apolitical  in  some  sense 
within  U.S.  culture.  Suddenly  the  landscape  is  alive  with 
politics;  I think  about  how  to  see  the  landscape  while  I 
travel. 

July  1,  Flagstaff,  Arizona 

As  I approach  Flagstaff,  the  desert  changes  from  cacti 
and  rocks  to  sage,  pine  forest  and  high  canyonland.  This 
is  home  territory  to  novels  by  Zane  Grey,  and  I am  happy 
to  see  it;  really,  I am  seeing  it  for  the  second  time,  because 
Grey  so  fully  elaborated  visual  descriptions  of  grand  land- 
scape in  his  novels.  The  descriptions  interrupted — even 
elongated  and  complicated — very  linear  plots  about  the 
pursuits  of  frontier  life:  romance,  home-building  and  cul- 
ture-building. As  an  adolescent,  I loved  Grey's  novels  and 
read  them  all.  Now  I am  embarrassed  to  admit  that  in 
some  ways;  but  there  is,  after  all,  an  emerging  genre  of 
intimately  personal  reflection  by  literary  critics.  These  lit- 
erary autobiographical  essays  often  begin  as  stories  of  for- 
mative intellectual  experiences  and  then  become  literary 
confessions — admissions  that  texts  from  popular  culture. 
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every  bit  as  much  as  texts  associated  with  the  high  seri- 
ousness of  great  art,  have  been  important  influences.  For 
example,  Gerald  Graff  has  recently  made  much  of  his  dis- 
like of  great  books  during  his  adolescence,  and  Salman 
Rushdie,  the  India-born,  British  critic  of  religious  and 
national  fundamentalism  East  and  West,  credits  the  film 
The  Wizard  of  Oz  with  inspiring  him  to  write  his  first  sto- 
ries. 

I am  calling  these  narratives  of  influence  or  self-forma- 
tion a new  genre,  even  though  literary  autobiography  has 
been  around  a long  time.  I suppose  they  aren't  so  much 
new  as  unexpected:  they  arise,  ironically,  from  theorists 
attuned  in  the  fullest  sense  to  what  T.S.  Eliot  called  "the 
extinction  of  personality"  within  literary  modernism  earli- 
er this  century,  and  who  have  participated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a rhetoric  of  "subjectivity"  in  place  of  "selfhood" 
within  recent  criticism.  These  theorists  argue  that  the  self 
is  not  so  much  a tightly  knit,  essential  and  natural  identity, 
as  a collection  of  aspects  of  selfhood  that  are  held  together 
by  various  narratives:  a self  interpenetrated  by  narratives 
supplied  by  culture  and  scripted  in  a sense  by  media,  film 
and  literature  as  well  as  cultural  institutions  such  as  the 
family,  church,  school  and  nation.  This  self  then  inevitably 
contains  conflicts.  Because  this  view  of  the  self,  as  a site 
for  conflicting  discourses,  has  emerged  as  a critique  of 
humanist  models  of  the  self,  where  human  consciousness 
is  assumed  to  offer  a stable  perspective  from  which  to 
interpret  the  rest  of  the  world  (Ackroyd  72),  these  critics 
have  adopted  a rhetoric  of  "antihumanism"  to  describe 
their  approach.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the 
same  critics  who  describe  themselves  as  antihumanists  in 
their  theoretical  works  nevertheless  elaborate  personal  sto- 
ries of  selfhood  in  their  autobiographical  works,  revealing 
a "personhood"  experienced  in  humanist,  lived,  even 
emotional  terms.  Perhaps  this  genre  reveals  that  "antihu- 
manism" is  not  diametrically  opposed  to  humanism,  but 
rather  develops  shared  aspects  of  humanist  thought  by 
revealing  the  social  nexus  in  which  the  self  configures 
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itself  through  myriad,  dispersed  connections  among,  but 
not  limited  to,  social  life  and  landscape. 

Along  the  New  Mexican  highway  I wonder  why  I 
would  have  enjoyed  so  much  imagining  this  landscape 
and  social  setting  that  I now  see.  Upon  rereading  Wildfire 
(1916),  it  seemed  primarily  to  be  concerned  with  the 
processes  of  conquering  a beautiful  wild  horse  by  that 
name  and,  less  explicitly,  domesticating  frontier  women  as 
a parallel  enterprise — women  who  love  only  horses  at  the 
beginning  but  by  the  end,  have  turned  their  attention  to 
more  acceptable  love  objects.  Given  who  I am  now,  (that 
is,  someone  who  is  interested  in  critiquing  how  gender  is 
represented  in  fiction)  I can  see  how  I might  have  thought 
the  novels  posed  interesting  problems  but  not  how  I 
would  have  loved  them  so  much. 

Charting  a journey  of  growth  and  change  in  myself,  par- 
ticularly the  moments  of  conflict  that  influential  reading 
experiences  may  have  raised,  may  be  more  valuable  than 
looking  for  early  clues  to  a kernel  of  true  identity.  In 
apparent  conflict  with  the  novels  of  the  West  was  my  later 
interest  in  novels  such  as  Ralph  Ellison's  Invisible  Man.  I 
remember  being  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I didn't  under- 
stand this  novel  yet  nevertheless  was  moved  by  it.  I 
believe  that  I even  fixated  upon  it  for  a time,  laboriously 
attempting  to  understand  the  plight  of  an  African- 
American  who  feels  invisible  in  American  culture.  The 
invisible  man  tries  to  create  a place  for  significant  and  visi- 
ble black  contribution  to  the  realms  of  education,  work- 
place and  larger  urban  settings  in  America  (following  the 
spheres  delimited  in  American  history  by  figures  such  as 
Booker  T.  Washington  within  Southern  black  colleges  and 
W.E.B.  DuBois  within  early  twentieth-century  urban  black 
migrations).  However,  Ellison's  narrator  finds  his  task  to 
be  impossible:  what  is  visible  about  "blackness"  in  early 
twentieth-century  milieu  are  various  exaggerated  stereo- 
types of  African-American  experience.  So  the  hero  retires 
to  a basement,  turns  on  all  the  lights,  and  begins  to  think, 
underground.  He  hibernates  and  analyzes  his  experience. 
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refusing  to  participate  in  a society  that  has  alienated  him 
and  refuses  to  aclmowledge  him.  Kimberly  Bentson  has 
argued  that  this  ending  suggests  that  the  invisible  man  will 
emerge  beyond  the  scope  of  the  novel  after  developing  a 
viable  cultural  identity  of  blackness,  which  in  hindsight  we 
can  understand  to  have  happened  historically  through  the 
Black  Power  and  other  cultural  nationalist  movements 
(101).  Yet  I remember  being  fascinated  with  the  problem 
itself  and  perhaps  the  vision  of  underground  intellectual 
enterprise — the  sheer  importance  of  thinking  about  social 
problems.  In  retrospect,  what  a confusing  literary  history 
my  personal  reading  practices  reveal,  having  read  and 
indeed  related  to  works  so  differently  engaging  in  culture- 
building, from  what  now  seems  to  me  a very  problematic 
appreciation  of  frontier-building  ideology  to,  perhaps,  the 
politically  facile  temerity  to  identify  as  a young  white 
woman  with  the  invisibility  of  the  underprivileged. 

I can't  reconcile  these  two  influences,  but  from  my  later 
perspective,  I can  see  how  the  works  might  have  suggest- 
ed a range  of  challenges  and  contributed  to  my  own 
changing  concerns.  William  Meyer  has  suggested  that  the 
American  literary  tradition  is  imbued  with  the  politics  of 
"seeing,"  and  particularly  seeing  landscape,  insofar  as 
frontier  literature  was  part  of  the  national  project  of  defin- 
ing an  American  perspective  independent  of  British  liter- 
ary history  and  landscape.  Meyer  describes  Grey's  visual- 
ly and  emotionally  heightened  aesthetic  as  an  "eyedeal- 
ism"  expressing  the  "elevation,  reconstitution  and  conser- 
vation of  his  country's  highest  ideals"  (59).  In  contrast, 
Ellison's  invisible  man  can  be  seen  in  some  ways  as 
responding  to  this  frontier  idealism  of  "boundless  per- 
spicuity" with  a dynamics  of  limited  vision  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  need  for  further  expansion  of  American 
ideals  within  the  realm  of  race  relations. 

July  2,  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico 

I am  nearing  Kansas;  from  Tucumcari,  Highway  54 
angles  northward  across  the  panhandles  of  Texas  and 
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Oklahoma.  Kansas  is  often  figured  in  the  larger  national 
imagination  as  politically  uncomplex,  or  even  a place 
where  other  states  play  out  their  politics  but  which  does 
not  have  its  own.  For  example,  the  Kansas  history  muse- 
um in  Topeka  has  a marvelous  exhibit  containing  flags 
from  elsewhere  with  slogans  such  as  "Bleeding  Kansas," 
referring  to  how  battles  over  abolition  in  Kansas  became 
political  platforms  in  other  states  during  the  civil  war  era. 
Upon  mentioning  in  casual  conversations  while  yet  in  Los 
Angeles  that  I was  moving  home  to  Kansas,  comments 
such  as  "there's  no  place  like  home"  inevitably  were 
offered  up  to  me  as  if  the  security  of  home  were  what  I 
wanted  in  the  absence  of  something  else,  such  as  the  cul- 
tural complexity  assumed  to  be  unique  to  large  urban  cen- 
ters. 

So  it  was  refreshing  indeed  recently  to  read  Salman 
Rushdie's  film  history  of  The  Wizard  of  Oz,  in  which  he 
argues  that  Kansas  became  a postcolonial  place  for  him 
when  he  saw  the  movie  as  a ten-year-old  child  in  Bombay. 
He  now  understands  the  film  (and  Frank  Baum's  novel  of 
1900)  to  be  about  imagining  a migrant  narrative  of  "the 
homeland,"  that  is,  a homeland  defined  not  by  place  or 
nationalism.  He  reminds  us  that  Dorothy's  last  name  was 
"Gale,"  and  that  the  tornado  can  be  understood  as  an 
eruption  of  her  desire  to  go  somewhere  else  where  she  can 
become  a heroine,  able  to  act  courageously  and  intelligent- 
ly when  her  adult  male  companions  feel  they  cannot. 
Dorothy  goes  where  she  is  treated  as  an  adult  (particularly 
by  the  tiny  Munchkins)  whereas  previously  her  adult 
supervisors  tended  not  to  listen  to  her  point  of  view.  He 
suggests  that  the  homiletic  ending,  that  "there's  no  place 
like  home,"  is  actually  "the  least  convincing  idea  in  the 
film"  because  the  energy  of  the  narrative  seems  most 
invested  in  transformation  (14);  Dorothy  awakes  at  the 
end  to  insist  upon  her  point  of  view  and  the  importance  of 
her  imaginings.  For  Rushdie  as  an  Indian  writer,  the  tor- 
nado becomes  an  analogy  for  the  political  forces  causing 
diasporas  and  the  emotional  upheavals  surrounding  them; 
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Dorothy's  position  is  analogous  to  that  of  Third  World 
peoples'.  Rushdie  notes  that  the  scene  in  which  Dorothy 
is  sitting  on  her  bed  while  the  house  is  taken  up  by  the 
winds  features  a window  frame  that  functions  something 
like  a cinematic  screen;  through  it  she  watches  all  the 
scenes  from  her  past  flash  by  inside  the  whirling  tornado. 
Perhaps  the  tornado  was  to  her  what  the  frontier  was  to 
Zane  Grey  and  the  basement  to  Ralph  Ellison — a place  to 
see,  to  change  perspective,  and  to  imagine.  The  file  draw- 
er was  such  a place  to  Frank  Baum;  he  named  Oz  after  the 
letters  O-Z  on  his  bottom  drawer  (Rushdie  13). 

July  3,  Liberal,  Kansas 

Just  across  the  state  border,  in  Liberal,  I see  a small  road- 
side sign  advertising  "Coronado's  Museum"  on  the  top 
half  and  below  it  "Dorothy's  House:  The  Land  of  Oz."  I 
drive  past  at  first,  but  then  curiosity  gets  the  better  of  me, 
and  I turn  the  car  around  and  find  this  odd  combination  of 
museums.  Housed  together  on  the  same  lot  are  collections 
of  Seward  County  historical  artifacts,  including  a Spanish 
bit  and  two  buckles  attesting  that  Coronado  came  through 
in  1541,  and  a replica  of  a Kansas  farmhouse  that  could 
have  been  the  existent  setting  for  Frank  Baum's  novel  at  the 
turn  of  the  twentieth  century.  Woven  into  both  collections 
is  the  narrative  of  Dorothy's  sojourn  to  the  land  of  Oz. 

Rushdie's  appropriation  of  the  Kansas  story  for  the  poli- 
tics of  postcolonial  criticism  is  in  stark  contrast  to  this 
museum's  use  of  the  story,  where  the  conquistador's 
search,  as  a write-up  indicates,  "for  the  rainbow's  end,"  is 
part  of  the  colonial-era  encounter  between  European  and 
nonwhite  peoples  on  the  American  continent.  The  cura- 
tors of  this  museum  emphasize  the  firm  location  of  nativi- 
ty rather  than  embracing  diasporic  movement  as  a locus  of 
origins.  Through  proclamation  and  petition  among  the 
state  governor,  the  city  of  Liberal  and  MGM,  Liberal  has 
been  declared  the  official  home  of  Dorothy  Gale's  family. 
(Neither  the  novel  nor  the  film  indicates  exactly  where  in 
Kansas,  besides  a flat  area,  the  plot  occurs.)  The  purpose 
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of  the  farmhouse  is  not  only  to  illustrate  the  film  setting 
but  also  to  illustrate  Kansas  farm  life  and  history  at  the 
turn  of  the  twentieth  century  through  the  display  of 
authentic  utensils  and  materials.  In  addition  to  the  replica 
of  the  farmhouse  is  a fabricated  warehouse  out  back  that 
contains  a life-size,  walk-through  replication  of  various 
scenes  from  the  film.  In  the  warehouse  the  only  "authen- 
tic" film  item  is  the  scale  model  of  the  farmhouse  that  was 
shown  swirling  around  in  the  tornado.  The  rest  of  the 
materials  are  delightfully  inauthentic:  a papier-mache 
"Horse  of  a Different  Color  You've  Heard  Tell  Of"  and  a 
store  mannequin  with  an  approximation  of  the  Good 
Witch  Glinda's  dress,  but  none  of  her  facial  features. 
Outside  the  warehouse  is  a windmill;  the  tour  guide, 
dressed  like  Dorothy,  tells  me  that  the  local  history  of 
Liberal  has  it  that  a local  farmer  named  Mr.  Rogers  at  one 
time  was  very  liberal  with  the  water  from  his  well,  and  the 
town  was  named  in  honor  of  his  generosity.  Just  as  the 
museum  offers  an  experiential  history  of  Kansas,  it  offers 
walk-through  scenes  of  the  film.  History  and  film,  fact 
and  fiction,  authenticity  and  kitsch  are  all  presented  equal- 
ly, as  fanciful  narrative  and  unproblematically  "real"  his- 
tory; the  interweaving  of  memorabilia  and  historical  arti- 
fact is  breathtaking.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  very  mix- 
ture of  collectibles  and  historical  objects  the  curators  of 
this  museum  have  taken  film  on  as  a serious  form  of  histo- 
ry because  its  narrative  has  impacted  the  national,  indeed, 
the  international  imagination  of  Kansas  as  much  as  has 
"real"  history.  While  this  museum's  interpretation  of  Oz  is 
not  at  all  similar  to  Rushdie's,  it  nevertheless  speaks  very 
much  to  Rushdie's  call  to  reimagine  home — while  Kansas 
existed  only  in  bleak  black  and  white  in  the  film,  here  it  is 
magnificently  and  generously  portrayed  in  full,  living 
color. 

July  3,  Overland  Park,  Kansas 

I am  home,  visiting  my  parents,  and  I tell  them  of  my 
travels.  It  is  late  at  night  and  we  discuss  how  my  visit  is 
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an  interim  in  a time  when  I am  about  to  create  a new 
home  for  myself.  It  is  difficult  to  end  this  travel  narrative, 
because  I have  arrived  at  an  in-between  place.  Perhaps 
provisional  endings  are  appropriate  within  genres  con- 
cerned with  travel  and  transformation. 

I began  this  travel  diary  in  order  to  reflect  upon  how  I 
came  to  literary  study.  At  one  committee  meeting  in  grad- 
uate school  a professor  argued  against  placing  a greater 
emphasis  upon  theory  or  cultural  studies  within  the 
English  department.  He  claimed  that  literary  critics  have 
a great  love  of  stories,  of  narratives  themselves,  not  theory. 
But  I think  what  interests  me  are  the  "theoretical"  aspects, 
that  is,  what  matters  about  stories.  Literature  as  well  as 
the  various  kinds  of  narratives  present  within  our  very 
visual  culture,  impact  upon  real  lives  and  our  senses  of 
self,  home  and  elsewhere.  In  that  sense,  narratives  from 
popular  culture,  "great  books"  and  history  perform  vary- 
ing kinds  of  "cultural  work,"  as  Henry  Giroux  has  sug- 
gested. The  two  strikingly  different  interpretations  of  The 
Wizard  of  Oz  are  interesting  to  me  because  they  show  the 
different  kinds  of  cultural  work  this  popular  narrative  has 
performed  within  an  international  and  a local  arena,  and 
within  filmic,  literary  and  historical  genres. 
Appropriately,  Giroux  calls  those  who  practice  literary  and 
film  interpretation  in  order  to  reflect  upon  how  bodies  of 
knowledge  affect  social  life  "cultural  workers"  rather  than 
"critics."  My  interest  in  criticism  has  to  do  with  the 
impact  of  narratives  from  a variety  of  fields  upon  our  nar- 
ratives of  selfhood  and  the  communities  so  integral  to 
them. 
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On  Earrings,  Eclecticism 
and  Taking  History 
Personally 


Ami  Regier 


In  Alice  Walker's  The  Temple  of  My  Familiar , a nineteenth- 
century  white  woman  describes  her  own  practice  of  wear- 
ing African  jewelry  as  "wearing  all  the  history,  art,  and  cul- 
ture" of  Africa  available  then  to  be  seen  (356).  Her  charac- 
ter reminds  us  that  African  art  was  often  treated  as  mere 
decoration  in  the  West,  generally  received  uneven  artistic 
valuation  and  rarely  entered  into  the  halls  of  museums.  As 
a white  woman  wearing  the  arts  of  African  slaves  owned 
by  her  husband,  she  recognized  that  she  personally  exhib- 
ited the  commodification  and  control  of  non-white  history 
and  art  by  whites.  Yet  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  issue 
articulated  throughout  the  novel.  In  it,  twentieth-century 
women  of  South  American  and  African  heritage  go  about 
exploring  histories  of  dispossession  and  reclaiming  histo- 
ries of  complex,  pre-contact  cultures  partially  through  a 
discourse  of  adornment:  various  characters  recall  artistic 
traditions  of  jewelry  and  object  collections  deriving  from 
non- Western  spiritual  traditions  such  as  religious  environ- 
mentalism. Throughout  the  novel,  objects  of  adornment 
take  on  special  meaning  to  various  characters  because  they 
are  charged  with  cultural  histories,  whether  of  disposses- 
sion or  of  surviving  cultural  systems. 

Walker  thus  makes  the  project  of  reclaiming  lost  histories 
part  of  the  history  of  personal  adornment,  not  in  order  to 
document  the  trivialization  of  non- Western  art  traditions. 
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but  to  make  such  cultural  reclamation  very  personal 
indeed.  I want  to  bring  this  context  to  a discussion  of  the 
vexed  question  of  adornment  in  feminist  and  Mennonite 
thought.  While  rejection  of  personal  adornment  has  been 
part  of  the  Mennonite  tradition  of  non-conformism  in  pop- 
ular culture,  and  has  been  part  of  feminism's  foundational 
critique  of  the  relationship  of  cultural  ideas  of  beauty  to 
the  social  construction  of  gender  roles,  a limited  but  inter- 
esting embrace  of  adornment-related  discourses  seems  to 
be  appearing  in  interestingly  diverse  contexts. 

In  the  1992  exhibition  "The  Year  of  the  White  Bear," 
curators  Guillermo  Gomez-Pena  and  Coco  Fusco  labeled  a 
variety  of  pre-Columbian  artifacts  with  the  histories  of 
grave-robbing,  desecration  of  sacred  objects  and  falsified 
ethnography  that  occurred  within  those  particular  objects' 
journeys  to  major  American  museums.  The  curators  then 
contrasted  those  objects  (that  in  other  museums  were  pre- 
sented as  "authentic"  artifacts)  with  intentionally  "inau- 
thentic" objects  such  as  an  imaginative  recreation  of  the 
huge,  billowing  clothes  of  Queen  Isabella,  including  a 
gigantic  hat  shaped  like  one  of  Christopher  Columbus' 
(Cristobal  Colon's)  caravels.  While  these  items  occupied  a 
precarious  place  between  art  and  buffoonery,  they  never- 
theless revealed  that  the  artists  thought  a great  deal  about 
the  relationship  of  self-decor  and  fashion  to  national  self- 
image  and  the  expansionist  nation-building  of  the  period. 
In  a performance  related  to  the  year-long  "interdiscipli- 
nary arts  project"  of  which  the  exhibit  was  also  a part,  the 
artists  confined  themselves  to  a cage  and  dressed  as 
"undiscovered  Amerindians"  from  a (nonexistent)  island 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Situating  themselves  in  the  post- 
modern era,  they  wore  grass  skirts  and  sunglasses  (some- 
times with  pre-Columbian  masks)  and  arranged  to  enact 
their  performance  at  several  international  museums  dur- 
ing the  quincentennial  of  Colon's  encounter  with  the 
Americas.  Their  performance  was  a vivid  reminder  of  the 
practice  of  exhibiting  New  World  inhabitants  in  Europe 
and  the  U.S.  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  centuries 
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(from  Colon's  display  of  an  Arawak  in  the  Spanish  court 
for  two  years  beginning  in  1493  to  the  display  of  Ishi,  the 
sole  survivor  of  California's  Yahi  tribe  at  the  University  of 
California  museum  beginning  in  1911).  To  Fusco  and 
Gomez-Pena,  the  "authentic"  artifact  would  seem  to  be 
empty  of  meaning  other  than  its  history  of  misappropria- 
tion by  the  West  and,  they  seem  to  suggest,  the  West's 
desire  for  the  truly  authentic  ends  tragically  with  the  dis- 
play of  the  most  authentic  thing  of  all,  that  is,  persons 
themselves.  In  contrast,  discourses  of  hybrid  objects,  in 
radically  mixed  "traditional"  and  "inauthentic"  manifesta- 
tions, including  Western  and  non- Western  aspects  of  iden- 
tity, offer  a provisional,  ironic,  historically  situated  and 
therefore  slightly  more  viable  representation  of  cultural 
histories.  These  hybrid  discourses  often  key  off  of  cloth- 
ing and  adornment  in  the  performances  of  these  two 
artists,  perhaps  in  order  to  bring  historical  issues  uncom- 
fortably close  to  the  body,  calling  attention  to  the  personal 
within  the  public  space  of  the  museum.  Because  such 
items  as  earrings  are  not  weighted  with  the  expectations  of 
"great  art"  or  a pure  sense  of  history,  they  become  viable 
conveyors  of  the  mix  of  scandal  and  "straight"  cultural 
information  that  Gomez-Pena  and  Fusco  see  as  accurate 
and  responsible  reflections  of  the  history  of  anthropology. 

A similar  nexus  of  issues  charging  personal  adornment 
with  a personally-inflected  cultural  history  also  arises 
within  popular  culture.  In  Susan  Seidelman's  1985  film 
Desperately  Seeking  Susan , artifacts  stolen  from  an  Egyptian 
museum  turn  out  to  be  Nefertiti's  earrings  and  come  into 
the  possession  of  two  women  (Susan,  played  by  Madonna, 
and  Roberta,  played  by  Rosanna  Arquette).  Not  suspect- 
ing that  the  earrings  are  important  and  valuable  cultural 
artifacts,  Susan  and  Roberta  wear  them  as  part  of  their 
junk  jewelry  ensembles.  Humorously,  the  earrings  fit  right 
in  with  their  tendency  to  wear  clothing  from  used  clothing 
shops  and,  hence,  a mixture  of  eras:  suddenly  their  "retro- 
dressing"  gains  a new  historical  depth  in  their  swerve 
from  the  disco-wear  of  the  1970s  to  the  fashion  of  centuries 
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gone  by.  The  eclectic  mixture  of  clothing  and  makeup 
styles  also  comes  to  signify  the  different  class  settings  of 
the  two  women;  Roberta  lives  in  suburban  New  Jersey 
and  Susan  is  an  underclass  itinerant  and  sometime- 
dweller  of  rough  and  tough  New  York  city.  What  is  tacky 
dressing  in  Roberta's  world  often  signifies  satire  of  mid- 
dle-class values  in  Susan's;  clothes,  if  always-already 
caught  in  institutional  systems  of  the  commodification  of 
"personal"  identities,  nevertheless  chart  one  woman's 
attempts  to  change  her  relations  to  the  politics  of  class  and 
gender.  That  is  to  say  that  Roberta  begins  to  examine  her 
marriage  and  some  value  systems  associated  with  the  sub- 
urbs in  the  film,  such  as  the  sheer  materialism  involved  in 
the  high  value  placed  on  brand-name  clothing,  or  in  mis- 
taking brand-name  clothing  for  an  unmediated  form  of 
self-expression.  By  retro-dressing  and  thus  recycling 
images  of  women  from  various  eras  and  class  settings, 
Susan  and  Roberta  call  attention  to  how  clothing  systems 
inevitably  place  the  female  body  within  a cultural  history 
and  economy.  If  this  would  seem  to  deny  the  ability  to 
ever  use  clothes  as  a form  of  "original"  self-expression,  it 
also  shows  how  women  can  more  critically  interact  with 
the  self-representations  available  through  adornment 
practices.  The  two  are  always  wearing  each  other's 
clothes  in  the  film,  and  are  often  mistaken  for  each  other, 
as  if  to  underscore  the  end  of  a purely  original  self.  Yet 
somehow,  through  all  the  doubling  and  imitation,  Roberta 
achieves  a deeply  personal  transformation  of  self;  she 
makes  herself  into  someone  she  feels  more  comfortable 
being  through  trying  on,  and  critically  examining,  the 
identities  of  self  and  other. 

While  I do  not  think  this  film  is  presenting  mindless 
imitation,  some  might  argue  that  this  is  a deeply  problem- 
atic plot  insofar  as  Roberta's  changes,  perhaps,  follow  the 
tendency  of  adolescent  fans  to  mimic  cultural  icons  such 
as  Madonna.  Yet  Madonna  has  been  receiving  a great  deal 
of  attention  from  academics  lately  precisely  because  she 
seems  to  use  her  adornment  practices  (involving  highly 
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stylized  clothes,  makeup  and  hair  dyes  referring  to  histori- 
cal figures  and  periods)  as  an  integral  part  of  her  musical, 
film  and  video  work  to  present  a self-image  informed  by 
the  histories  of  female  roles  in  U.S.  media.  Susan  McClary 
writes  that  Madonna's  "visual  images  draw  upon  the  con- 
ventions of  female  representation  that  circulate  in  film, 
advertisements,  and  stage  shows"  (231).  Although  bell 
hooks  feels  that  Madonna  wrongly  appropriates  much 
African-American  style  in  her  performance  persona,  she 
nevertheless  suggests  that  "indeed  what  some  of  us  like 
about  her  is  the  way  she  deconstructs  the  myth  of  "natur- 
al" white  girl  beauty  by  exposing  the  extent  to  which  it 
can  be  and  is  usually  artificially  constructed  and  main- 
tained" (192).  I am  not  necessarily  embracing  the  highly 
artificial  look,  nor  am  I offering  Madonna  as  an  unprob- 
lematic role  model  for  women.  However,  Madonna  seems 
to  be  using  adornment  discourses  quite  knowledgeably  to 
explore  how  gender  roles  are  indeed  constructed  and 
played  out  in  the  media.  So  for  a fan  to  mimic  Madonna 
involves  not  so  much  a process  of  copying  (I  hope),  but 
rather  of  situating  the  self  within  a history  of  representa- 
tions of  women  in  media. 

As  in  the  exhibitions  I noted  previously,  casual,  unoffi- 
cial and  sometimes  downright  kitsch  objects  often  related 
to  personal  adornment  in  Desperately  Seeking  Susan  contain 
as  much  cultural  knowledge  as  do  the  more  authentic 
ethnographic  artifacts.  While  I was  relieved  when 
Nefertiti's  earrings  were  finally  returned  to  the  museum  in 
the  film,  nevertheless,  I think  that  the  transfer  of  value 
enacted  from  an  institutional  to  a "lived"  realm  is  some- 
thing of  a model  for  taking  the  values  learned  within  acad- 
emia and  applying  them  to  that  "postdisciplinary"  place, 
real  life.  Susan's  and  Roberta's  clothes  become  artifacts  of 
identity,  carrying  marks  of  ethnicity  and  ethnography  as 
fully  as  the  "officially"  ethnographic  Nefertiti  earrings. 
The  eclecticism  of  their  clothing  collections  speaks  to  a cer- 
tain multiplicity  of  cultural  sources  as  well  as  a certain 
flexibility  rather  than  singularity  of  identity.  In  other 
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words,  an  eclectic  collection  might  reflect  what  one  has 
learned,  when  taken  on  and  into  the  realm  of  personal 
identity,  within  the  journey  through  school,  for  example, 
or  through  a different  part  of  town,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
particular  film.  I document  these  widely  diverging  exam- 
ples because  they  reveal  a turn  toward  finding  cultural 
histories  in  personal  realms,  but  without  assuming  in  any 
way  that  personally-owned  and  valued  objects  escape  the 
weight  of,  for  example,  the  multinational  corporations  that 
made  them,  cultural  ideals  of  beauty  that  inform  them,  or, 
as  was  suggested  in  The  Temple  of  My  Familiar,  the  histories 
of  non-European  peoples  out  of  whose  oppression  some 
aesthetics  of  Anglo  adornment  emerged. 

Precisely  because  of  the  critiques  of  commodity  sys- 
tems, contributed  in  part  by  feminist  and  nonconformist 
groups  such  as  Mennonites,  it  is  possible  to  "read"  and 
engage  with  discourses  of  adornment  in  an  informed  way. 
I find  the  notion  compelling  that  adornment  can  be  a 
usable  mode  of  signaling  personal  positioning  in  culture 
because  I almost  cannot  help  noticing  a range  of  contem- 
porary authors,  artists  and  pop  cultural  performers 
attempting  to  adorn  themselves  in  critically  aware  ways. 
While  adornment  might  have  differing  levels  of  credibility 
to  academics  in  these  contexts,  adornment-related  dis- 
courses seem  to  be  an  important  site  of  cultural  debate. 

To  revise  a phrase  that  comes  to  mind,  how  are  we  then 
to  dress?  I do  think  that  dressing  intentionally  should  be 
part  of  an  examined  life.  I also  think  that  choosing  not  to 
wear  makeup,  adornment  or  fashionable  clothing  styles 
can  be  an  effective  way  of  signaling  a nonconformist  cul- 
tural stance,  but  these  are  not  the  only  viable  ways  to  do 
so.  There  are  also  differing  levels  of  responsibility  that  can 
be  taken  for  one's  clothing.  Some  might  say  that  only  con- 
crete political  activism  is  relevant  to  this  debate;  for  exam- 
ple, in  one  of  the  more  recent  examples  within  the  history 
of  labor  exploitation  associated  with  the  garment  industry, 
Nike  and  Reebok  have  been  accused  of  overseas  sourcing 
practices  amounting  to  slave  labor  (Goodman  26);  there- 
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fore,  choosing  which  brands  to  purchase  based  on  the  val- 
ues acted  upon  by  various  companies  is  one  concrete, 
activist  way  to  politicize  clothing.  So  is  wearing  clothes 
that  circulate  in  " thrift"  and  home,  rather  than  main- 
stream, economies.  Surely,  what  I can't  resist  calling  "crit- 
ical awareness"  counts  as  well. 

Let  me  end  with  an  anecdote.  My  sister  and  I have  a 
tradition  of  providing  each  other  with  earrings  we  think 
the  other  will  like,  but  the  rule  is  that  there  has  to  be  some- 
thing about  them  that  suggests  a distinctive,  rather  than 
fashionable,  point  of  view.  This  began  because  our  mother 
didn't  allow  us  to  pierce  our  ears  until  we  were  eighteen, 
suggesting  that  we  choose  as  adults  in  a tried  and  true 
Anabaptist  tradition.  We  both  immediately  pierced  our 
ears  when  the  time  came;  in  retrospect  we  must  have  cre- 
ated our  rule  as  a way  of  believing  that  we  weren't  in  fact 
simply  giving  into  dominant  cultural  standards  of  beauty 
for  women.  We  then  (and  still  do)  attempt  to  find  earrings 
that  express  something  slightly  different  about  ourselves 
or  about  jewelry  traditions.  My  favorite  pair  that  Beth 
once  found  for  me  were  made  with  computer  chips — or 
pieces  of  circuit  boards — that  had  been  thrown  out, 
reclaimed  and  wired  up  to  earring  loops.  For  now,  I see 
these  earrings  as  a metaphor  for  the  problem  of  adorn- 
ment itself.  Rather  than  wearing  something  thought  of  as 
a jewel,  complementing  a self  conceived  of  as  original 
with  its  presumed  uniqueness  (when  such  jewelry  comes 
from  highly  patterned  corporate,  impersonal  sources  and 
may  have  quite  a labor  history  behind  it),  I wear  a material 
form  of  knowledge  that  carries  information  beyond  my 
particular  history.  Like  much  jewelry,  these  earrings  hang 
mysterious  information  on  the  body  like  cultural 
palimpsests  waiting  to  be  interpreted. 
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The  Language  of 
Learning 


Daniel  PQuinlin 


I was  totally  shocked  the  day  I received  notice  through 
campus  mail  that  I had  been  selected  to  be  the  recipient  of 
the  Ralph  R Schrag  Distinguished  Teaching  Award  for 
1995.  Among  such  esteemed  colleagues,  who  was  I to 
receive  such  an  honor,  I asked  myself.  In  fact,  a few  weeks 
earlier  I had  told  a friend  that  I was  really  enjoying  my 
classes,  but  felt  I could  do  better.  Yet,  here  I stand  four 
months  later  before  a supportive,  albeit  captive  audience 
to  say  something  profound  about  teaching — something  I 
wish  I could  do  better.  I can't  begin  by  saying  that  I want- 
ed to  be  a teacher  when  I grew  up,  although  my  mentors 
were  many  and  marvelous.  Even  until  my  first  year  of 
graduate  school,  I was  fairly  certain  that  teaching  was  not 
a viable  option.  After  all,  as  I had  been  told  there,  those 
who  can,  do,  those  who  can't,  teach.  Nevertheless,  here  I 
stand,  a teacher,  and  amazed  at  the  events  which  have 
transpired  over  the  years  that  have  brought  me  to  this 
place  in  my  life.  But  this  morning  I have  chosen  not  to 
reflect  so  much  on  teaching  as  on  learning.  I have  always 
loved  learning — about  language,  about  wisdom  and  about 
God.  As  a fellow  learner.  I'd  like  to  offer  this  community 
of  learners  some  personal  experiences  and  lessons  that 
have  helped  and  continue  to  help  me  along  my  journey. 

They  call  me  a professor,  but  were  I to  label  myself,  I 
would  choose  other  names — philologist  for  one.  I've 
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always  liked  the  sound  of  the  word  philologist — a glori- 
ous combination  of  fricatives  and  alliterating  liquids,  all  of 
which,  I realize,  has  little  significance  to  the  average  per- 
son here  this  morning.  But  that's  me,  or  rather  that  is  I — a 
philologist,  which,  according  to  its  original  Greek  root 
meaning,  is  a lover  of  words,  in  my  case  paraphrased  as 
one  prone  to  read  etymological  dictionaries,  who  loves  to 
analyze  dialects  and  grammatical  structures,  and  just 
about  anything  that  comes  out  of  someone's  mouth — ver- 
bal, that  is.  In  fact,  it  seems  I have  been  intrigued  by  lan- 
guage, foreign  and  domestic,  since  I was  old  enough  to 
babble. 

My  fifth-grade  teacher  had  a passion  for  language. 
Each  week  we  had  a new  vocabulary  list,  and  to  this  day,  I 
can't  use  such  words  as  loquacious  or  vociferous  without 
thinking  of  Mrs.  Wistedt.  One  day  Mrs.  Wistedt  returned 
our  penmanship  exercises  to  us,  and  even  though  the  page 
was  covered  with  remarks,  I was  thrilled  by  her  encourag- 
ing comments.  I couldn't  wait  to  get  home  to  tell  my 
mother,  "Mom,  Mrs.  Wistedt  said  my  handwriting  is 
appalling!"  My  mother  had  to  break  the  bad  news  to  me. 
To  be  sure,  throughout  my  years  of  study,  my  English 
essays,  Russian  quizzes  and  Gothic  exams  had  their  share 
of  red  marks,  but  in  time  those  marks  have  faded  into  the 
more  vivid  memories  and  experiences  of  my  personal  col- 
lage of  learning. 

As  a philologist  I have  learned  two  basic  principles  that 
are  common  to  language  that  I would  suggest  apply  to  life 
as  well.  First,  language  changes.  My  current  favorite  exam- 
ple of  the  subtleties  of  language  change  is  fascinating  to  me 
as  a historical  linguist.  Suprasegmental  features  of  lan- 
guage, such  as  accent,  stress  and  intonation,  are  very  hard  to 
analyze  in  older  languages  because  there  are  relatively  few 
ways  of  determining  exactly  how  people  pronounced  the 
words  and  phrases  that  remain  preserved  in  a written  docu- 
ment. In  recent  months  I have  observed  a linguistically 
noteworthy  suprasegmental  shift  in  a word  that  has  become 
common  in  American  and  even  foreign  vernaculars.  When 
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I was  a college  student  and  got  an  "A"  on  a test,  that  was 
cool.  Today  it  would  be  cool,  the  same  word  on  paper,  just 
pronounced  now  with  an  attitude. 

My  second  observation  on  language  was  drilled  into  me 
by  my  Danish  professor,  who  in  response  to  my  constant 
questions  frequently  replied,  "Der  er  ingen  logik  i sproget, 
hr.  Quinlin" — there  is  no  logic  in  language.  Why  are 
German  mountains  masculine  while  French  ones  are  femi- 
nine and  Greek  ones  are  neuter?  If  the  plural  of  "man"  is 
"men"  why  isn't  the  plural  of  "can"  "cen?"  There  are 
answers  to  such  mysteries  if  one  takes  the  time  to  investi- 
gate, but  initially  it  can  seem  quite  arbitrary  and  confus- 
ing. Now  it  is  hardly  a profound  thought  to  remind  our- 
selves that  even  as  language  changes,  so  too  does  life.  Yet, 
to  a learner,  change  becomes  a challenging  avenue  to  new 
observations  and  questions;  and  when  illogical  and  unex- 
pected events  take  place,  the  learner  appreciates  the  vari- 
ety and  spontaneity  they  contribute  to  life.  In  1991 1 came 
to  Bethel  College  for  a one-year  position  to  teach  German. 
Who  would  have  anticipated  that  within  the  next  four 
years  I would  also  become  a pastor,  teach  Greek,  Structure 
and  Development  of  the  English  Language,  and,  yes. 
Principles  of  Communication.  Add  to  that,  falling  in  love 
and  getting  married  to  someone  I met  while  singing  in 
Oregon  during  Interterm  (no,  it  wasn't  Study  "Abroad")! 
There  is  no  logic  in  life — and  it's  wonderful! 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  another  one  of  my  labels, 
although  I do  not  like  all  of  its  connotations.  For  among 
my  reservations  is  the  fact  that  I am  undoubtedly  a poor 
philosopher.  As  a philologist,  however,  perhaps  I can  take 
consolation  in  being  a lover  of  wisdom  as  suggested  by 
the  constituent  Greek  word  meanings.  I have  always 
admired  wise  people  and  prayed  that  I too  might  become 
wise.  One  of  my  childhood  memories  of  my  maternal 
grandparents'  home  is  that  of  a ceramic  Bible  that  occu- 
pied the  center  of  the  sofa  table  in  their  living  room.  On 
that  Bible  was  inscribed  II  Timothy  2:15a:  "Study  to  show 
thyself  approved  unto  God."  My  grandparents  knew  the 
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importance  of  the  study  of  God's  Word  and  they  modeled 
its  truths.  But  I wonder  if  their  example  did  not  also 
inspire  me  to  study  human  words  as  well.  You  see,  my 
first  exposure  to  a foreign  language  came  quite  naturally 
from  them.  Grandpa  often  greeted  me  with,  "Wie  geht's?" 
to  which  I casually  responded  "okay."  I'm  not  sure  at  my 
young  age  if  I ever  knew  that  Grandpa  was  speaking 
German;  that  was  simply  how  he  spoke,  and  I loved  to  lis- 
ten because  Grandpa  spoke  with  great  wisdom. 

During  my  early  years  I was  growing  in  knowledge,  but 
I was  not  at  all  wise.  I heard  and  saw  wisdom,  however, 
in  the  words  and  lives  of  many  people  around  me,  partic- 
ularly at  home  and  at  church.  Some  of  these  people  were 
well  educated,  some  were  not.  Yet,  these  people  possessed 
a personal  quality  that  transcended  mere  knowledge  of 
facts — a quality  that  as  far  as  I could  deduce  reflected 
years  of  experiencing  and  practicing  love,  joy  and  peace. 
These  were  people  who  walked  with  God,  who  loved 
God,  and  whom  I very  much  admired.  My  grandfather 
was  also  my  first  pastor  and  he  often  preached  on  love 
and  wisdom.  I find  it  appropriate  that  his  favorite  sermon 
texts  were  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  according  to 
chapter  one,  verse  five  was  written  to  a Theophilus,  a 
lover  of  God.  At  a young  age  I decided  that  I,  too,  wanted 
to  be  a theophilus. 

Years  later  as  I pursued  my  study  of  Greek  at 
Augustana  College,  I very  much  enjoyed  reading  from  the 
New  Testament,  but  I discovered  that  our  daily  bits  of  wis- 
dom from  Plato,  Menander  and  others  also  intrigued  me. 
One  quote  by  Socrates  in  particular  caused  me  to  reflect 
more  than  any  other  on  the  nature  of  learning  and  wis- 
dom. He  said,  "I  know  that  I do  not  know,  and  therefore  I 
am  the  wisest  of  them  all."  Beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  it  is 
a profound  statement  that,  I believe,  each  truly  wise  per- 
son comes  to  realize.  For  me  it  has  become  a challenge  to 
humility  and  to  deeper  learning.  The  more  I learned,  the 
more  I found  there  was  to  learn,  and  that  desire  for  knowl- 
edge has  continued  on  with  me  ever  since. 
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One  may  think  it  strange  that  amidst  all  the  learning 
and  education,  there  have  been  times  in  my  life  when  I did 
not  know  the  answers  to  life's  questions.  I have  not 
understood  why  certain  doors  of  opportunity  closed  and 
others  opened.  At  those  times  I knew  that  I did  not  know, 
but  I found  comfort  and  assurance  in  the  words  of  another 
wise  man,  Solomon,  who  said,  "Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all 
your  heart,  and  lean  not  on  your  own  understanding.  In 
all  your  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  will  direct  your 
paths." 

There  is  empowerment  in  learning,  but  for  me  any  such 
power  is  much  more  satisfying  when  balanced  with 
humility.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  is  important  for  me  to 
begin  the  study  of  another  new  language  from  time  to 
time.  Of  course,  I derive  the  benefit  and  personal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  learning  process  and  acquiring  a new  skill,  but 
at  the  same  time  I experience  the  humility  of  admitting 
that  I do  not  know  something.  In  exchange  for  this 
acknowledgment,  I have  gained  sensitivity  and  under- 
standing. 

One  of  Grandpa's  last  gifts  to  me  was  his  grandfather's 
German  Bible.  It  is  more  than  a reminder  of  my  heritage; 
it  is  a reminder  of  the  intangible  gifts  of  his  life,  love  and 
wisdom  that  I still  carry  in  my  heart.  It  is  also  very  much 
a reflection  of  who  I am,  a theophilus,  a philologist  and  a 
philosopher.  Just  call  me  "Phil." 

If  there  is  wisdom  in  knowing  that  one  does  not  know,  I 
would  also  submit  that  one  gains  wisdom  through  learn- 
ing what  one  can  and  cannot  do.  I grew  up  in  a neighbor- 
hood in  Moline,  Illinois,  that  was  known  as  Fruitland. 
Fruitland  was  the  home  of  everything  I knew  at  the  age  of 
five — my  family,  my  friends,  my  church.  It  was  a wonder- 
ful place,  by  today's  standards  an  innocent  place;  but  it 
wasn't  an  affluent  place.  For  this  reason,  we  were  a mis- 
understood community,  not  quite  within  the  city  limits, 
but  within  earshot  of  the  city's  disrespect.  To  the  Galileans 
of  Moline,  we  were  from  Nazareth — could  anything  good 
come  from  Fruitland? 
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On  our  first  day  of  kindergarten  my  classmates  and  I 
did  not  understand  exactly  why  we  were  not  going  to  be 
attending  Blackhawk  Elementary  School,  which  was  liter- 
ally in  my  backyard.  Nevertheless,  we  were  excited  to  be 
able  to  ride  the  big,  yellow  bus  that  would  take  us  to 
Jefferson  Elementary  School.  As  naive  kindergartners  we 
were  unaware  that  Jefferson  was  in  the  "better"  part  of 
town.  In  our  innocence  we  simply  learned  what  all 
kindergartners  do.  Who  cared  what  part  of  town  I was 
from,  on  my  little  mat  I could  rest  with  the  best  of  them. 
Imagine  my  parents'  frustration,  however,  on  parent- 
teacher  conference  day  to  be  informed  by  my  teacher  that 
she  was  surprised  that  underprivileged  (in  her  mind),  lit- 
tle Danny  was  able  to  "keep  up"  with  the  "other,"  that  is 
rich,  therefore,  intelligent  children.  Now  I was  unaware  of 
this  incident  until  years  later,  but  from  time  to  time  I think 
of  it  with  regret.  It  saddens  me  that  regardless  of  one's 
age,  a person's  freedom  to  learn,  explore  or  create  can  be 
encaged  by  others'  perceptions  or  prejudices.  I wonder 
how  often  our  journeys  into  learning  are  intimidated ‘by 
our  peers  or  even  well-meaning  pedagogues  who  would 
draw  our  attention  to  what  they  think  we  are  not  capable 
of,  with  attitudes  that  would  stifle  rather  than  stimulate. 
One  of  the  beauties  of  childhood  innocence  is  that  we  do 
not  know  what  we  cannot  do.  For  some,  being  told  they 
are  not  able  to  do  something  is  in  itself  the  motivation  nec- 
essary to  spur  them  on.  My  concern,  however,  is  for  those 
who  would  lose  heart  at  such  a pronouncement  and  not 
try.  We  all  deserve  the  opportunity  to  discover  what  we 
cannot  do,  what  we  can  do,  and  whether  what  we  cannot 
do  can  become  what  we  can  do. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  freedom  to  learn  is  not 
without  standards  or  boundaries.  As  curious  infants  and 
toddlers,  each  morning  is  a threshold  of  a multitude  of 
new  possibilities  and  experiences.  We  learn  quickly  those 
behaviors  that  are  acceptable  and  those  that  are  forbidden. 
My  first  learning  environment  was  a conservative,  evan- 
gelical home,  which,  for  me,  was  the  most  positive  and 
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loving  environment  that  I can  imagine.  It  was  my  own 
Garden  of  Eden  that  offered  me  safety  and  freedom  to 
learn  and  explore,  but  which  also  contained  its  own  trees 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  in  my  case  defined  by 
such  things  that  we,  as  Christians,  did  not  do:  drinking, 
smoking,  swearing,  playing  cards,  going  to  movies,  and 
swimming  on  Sundays,  for  example.  Such  limits,  though 
legalistic  by  some  standards,  helped  to  define  my  moral 
learning  space.  This  is  not  to  say  that  I never  questioned 
those  areas  that  were  not  moral  absolutes,  but  although  I 
did  not  always  understand  the  rules,  I abided  by  them. 
Now  I realize  how  greatly  I have  benefitted  from  such  pro- 
tective measures.  Indeed,  there  are  consequences  for 
experimentation  outside  of  moral  and  ethical  boundaries. 
The  benefits  of  living  within  those  boundaries,  however, 
are  both  peace  of  heart  and  freedom  of  mind  to  pursue 
truth.  The  discovery  of  one's  moral  boundaries  need  not 
be  looked  upon  as  confining,  but  rather  defining.  They 
offer  direction  and  the  rules  by  which  the  process  of  learn- 
ing can  thrive. 

While  the  process  and  results  of  learning  are  personally 
beneficial,  they  are  clearly  enhanced  by  those  who  can 
lead  us  into  new  truth.  They  are  disciples  in  the  truest 
sense.  Samuel  Adams  said,  "Example  is  always  more 
effective  than  teaching."  While  I have  sat  under  the 
instruction  of  many  a teacher,  a select  few  stand  out  to  me 
as  modelers  of  learning.  Seldom  does  one  use  the  term 
mentor  in  connection  with  elementary-aged  children,  but  I 
would  like  to  introduce  you  to  two  more  people  who  were 
important  mentors  and  models  in  my  early  learning  expe- 
riences. 

Hazel  Peterson  was  probably  around  sixty  years  old 
when  I entered  her  first-grade  classroom.  I really  do  not 
remember  any  first  impressions  of  her,  but  her  lasting 
impressions  on  my  life  continue  to  this  day.  I can  still  pic- 
ture Miss  Peterson  in  her  favorite  pink  dress  with  match- 
ing pill-box  hat  and  fire-red  lipstick  that  drew  a first-grad- 
er's attention  to  her  warm,  inviting  smile.  With  her  pure 
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white  hair,  portly  build,  and  old-world  charm,  she  was  the 
sweetest,  Swedish  grandmother  that  an  Irish-German  boy 
could  have.  But  she  wasn't  a grandmother;  she  never 
even  married.  Her  primary  class  was  more  than  her 
pupils — we  were  her  family,  and  she  modeled  love. 

Miss  Peterson  loved  music.  She  often  sang  for  us  and 
encouraged  us  to  sing.  The  equivalent  of  getting  an  "A" 
in  music  was  to  be  designated  a "bluebird,"  and  that  truly 
was  the  goal  of  everyone  in  the  class.  I can  still  see  Judy 
Hoskins,  the  last  of  the  so-called  redbirds,  hugging  Miss 
Peterson  with  laughter  and  affection  the  day  she  received 
her  bluebird  status.  We  all  wanted  to  do  our  best  for  Miss 
Peterson,  not  because  she  threatened  us,  but  because  she 
loved  us. 

Miss  Peterson  didn't  just  teach  us  to  read,  she  helped 
create  in  us  the  desire  to  read.  She  read  story  after  story  to 
us,  from  Charlotte's  Web  to  The  Wizard  of  Oz.  The  Wizard  of 
Oz  to  this  day  remains  one  of  my  all-time  favorite  books. 
It  was  Miss  Peterson  who  invited  me  to  her  house  to 
watch  The  Wizard  of  Oz  on  television,  where  for  the  first 
time  I actually  saw  the  second  part  in  color.  She  was  in  the 
audience  when  I sang  my  first  solo  at  the  school  talent 
show,  "Somewhere  Over  the  Rainbow" — maybe  I was 
meant  to  live  in  Kansas.  Not  only  did  she  take  us  to  the 
school  library,  but  after  school  she  would  also  take  us 
downtown  to  the  public  library  which  was  so  large  it  even 
had  a children's  department!  Before  school  let  out  for  the 
summer,  she  took  me  down  to  enroll  in  the  library's  sum- 
mer reading  program.  That  summer  I read  twenty  books, 
everything  from  Mike  Mulligan  and  His  Steam  Shovel  to 
Frontier  Dan  Trapper — the  "Frontier  Dan"  series  was, 
appropriately,  my  favorite.  We  memorized  poem  after 
poem,  a dying  art  these  days.  I can  still  recite  "Twas  the 
Night  Before  Christmas"  and  "The  Swing."  As  it  turned 
out,  I actually  had  the  privilege  of  having  Miss  Peterson  as 
my  teacher  for  both  first  and  second  grade,  and  during 
those  years  I would  have  done  anything  for  Miss  Peterson, 
or  at  least  I would  have  tried.  She  knew  me,  she  took  time 
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for  me,  she  loved  me,  and  she  modeled  a love  for  learning 
to  which  I remain  committed. 

How  well  did  she  know  me?  That  is  hard  to  say,  but 
now  I know  that  almost  thirty  years  ago  she  saw  some- 
thing in  me  that  I didn't  know  about  myself.  In  my  sec- 
ond-grade report  card  she  wrote:  "Daniel  is  a very  satis- 
factory pupil.  He  is  outstanding  in  reading  and  lan- 
guage." She  went  on  to  write  that  my  "aptitude  for  lan- 
guage" should  be  encouraged  and  developed.  I reread 
that  prophetic  report  card  for  the  first  time  about  five 
years  ago  and  wondered  at  Miss  Peterson's  discernment. 

I went  to  Miss  Peterson's  funeral  when  I was  in  the 
eighth  grade.  It  was  the  first  funeral  I ever  went  to,  and  I 
cried.  I had  lost  a friend. 

A few  days  later  I was  surprised  to  see  Miss  Peterson's 
sister  at  our  front  door.  She  said  that  Miss  Peterson  had 
left  me  something  in  her  will — a music  box  that  she  had 
purchased  in  Switzerland.  It's  a beautiful  piece  that  has 
taken  a place  of  pride  in  every  place  that  I have  lived, 
because  it  embodies  an  ideal  of  love  and  learning.  That 
music  box  will  someday  be  given  to  one  of  my  students, 
but  until  then  it  serves  as  a reminder  of  what  I want  my 
life  to  be — an  inspiration  to  learning. 

On  my  debut  in  fourth  grade,  I remember  being  both 
very  excited,  because  I really  liked  going  to  school,  and 
somewhat  anxious,  because  the  previous  fourth-grade 
teacher  had  just  retired,  and  we  were  to  have  a new 
teacher.  On  that  day  Mrs.  Hill  stood  before  the  class  and 
her  first  words  to  us  were,  "Bonjour,  mes  etudiants!"  I 
perceived  that  fourth  grade  was  going  to  be  different.  It 
was  wonderfully  different. 

To  be  honest,  Madelyn  Hill  met  with  skepticism  from 
some  parents  within  our  conservative  community.  Indeed, 
her  short  skirts  raised  a few  eyebrows.  She  was  the  first 
divorced  person  that  some  of  the  children  had  ever  met,  and 
parents  wondered  what  kind  of  influence  she  and  her  hippy, 
long-haired,  guitar-playing  boyfriend  might  be  on  the  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Hill's  unique  flair  in  teaching  and  learning  did. 
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in  fact,  influence  my  life  and  the  lives  of  my  classmates,  but 
in  ways  no  one  anticipated. 

It  was  1967,  and  Madelyn  Hill  was  groovy.  Of  course, 
to  fourth  graders,  she  was  old,  but  she  couldn't  have  been 
much  more  than  twenty  five.  Her  light  brown  hair  was 
straight  as  it  could  be  and  was  at  least  half  as  long  as  her 
petite  five-foot  build.  As  children,  we  looked  past  her 
"radical"  wire-rimmed  glasses  and  saw  someone  who 
cared  about  us  and  challenged  us  to  new  creativity  in  our 
learning.  Mrs.  Hill  was  an  avid  reader.  She  read  to  us 
daily  and  encouraged  us  to  read.  To  this  day,  I have  never 
met  anyone  who  could  read  "The  Spider  and  the  Fly"  as 
convincingly  as  she. 

I wonder  how  much  time  Mrs.  Hill  was  able  to  spend 
with  each  child  individually.  In  my  case,  I stayed  after 
school  with  her  three  days  a week  to  study  French  from 
her  college  textbook.  While  the  other  kids  were  home 
playing  or  watching  afternoon  cartoons,  I was  enchante 
with  frangais  and  language  study  in  general.  We  did  a 
segment  on  Egypt  in  class.  She  gave  me  her  copy  of  the 
classic.  Eternal  Egypt , and  we  discussed  it  after  school  at 
our  own  "Great  Books  Club."  In  class,  Mrs.  Hill  intro- 
duced us  to  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  On  the  week- 
ends she  took  me  to  community  productions  of 
"Androcles  and  the  Lion"  and  "Julius  Caesar."  My  partic- 
ular interest  in  Greek  mythology  led  to  an  interest  in  the 
Greek  alphabet.  I memorized  it  and  would  go  to  school 
and  have  competitions  with  the  sixth-grade  teacher  to  see 
who  could  say  the  Greek  alphabet  the  fastest.  We  kept 
doing  it  until  I was  able  to  win.  My  pastor  at  the  time 
picked  up  on  that  interest  in  Greek  and  introduced  me  to 
the  study  of  New  Testament  Greek  with  the  same  college 
textbook  that  my  students  at  Bethel  are  using  this  semes- 
ter. And  through  it  all,  Mrs.  Hill  approved  and  applaud- 
ed. 

Now  that  I think  about  it,  she  really  couldn't  have  spent 
as  much  time  with  the  other  children  as  she  did  with  me. 
Maybe  she  saw  the  fledgling  philologist  that  Miss 
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Peterson  foretold.  But  she  loved  the  way  of  learning  and 
wanted  to  take  someone  along  on  her  journey.  Today  I 
take  her  and  Miss  Peterson  along  on  mine. 

Now  that  I look  back  at  these  and  other  mentors  along 
my  educational  path  from  elementary  school  and  on  to 
graduate  school,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  distinguished 
teachers  in  my  life  were  but  learners  themselves,  who 
enjoyed  sharing  what  they  had  learned  and  were  still 
learning.  They  had  the  gift  of  encouraging  others  to  learn 
not  necessarily  from  them,  but  with  them.  Their  lives 
have  become  my  paradigm. 

I do  not  pretend  that  such  lessons  are  new,  but  they 
have  influenced  my  life  profoundly,  and  thus  come  from  a 
sincere  and  grateful  heart.  Although  at  this  moment  I no 
longer  seek  another  academic  degree,  I always  want  to 
seek  God  and  wisdom.  I am  still  learning  what  I can  and 
cannot  do.  I admit  daily  that  I know  that  I do  not  know — 
and  I believe  I am  the  better  for  it.  And  here  I stand,  a lit- 
tle older  and  I hope  a little  wiser,  having  been  blessed  by 
the  lives  and  experiences  of  other  learners  who  have  gone 
before  and  accompany  me  now.  I say  these  things  only  to 
remind  myself  and  my  fellow  learners  that  the  life-long 
learner  has  an  invaluable  asset  to  accompany  him  or  her 
along  the  way — a teachable  spirit.  He  or  she  has  the 
desire  and  willingness  to  learn  through  unanticipated  joys 
and  sorrows  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  a fluency  of  life.  The 
challenge  before  all  of  us  is  to  pursue  God  and  wisdom,  to 
love  and  to  live,  and  to  do  it  with  all  our  heart,  soul,  mind 
and  strength.  These  are  the  fundamentals  of  the  language 
of  learning. 


ARNOLD  M.WEDEL,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Mathematics  at  Bethel  College,  has  devoted  his  career 
to  the  vision  of  Bethel  as  a first-rate  Mennonite  liberal 
arts  school.  Born  in  1928  in  Lawrence,  Kansas, 

Arnold  spent  much  of  his  childhood  in  Oklahoma. 

He  attended  Newton  High  School  and  graduated 
from  Bethel  College  in  1947.  He  earned  a master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1948  and  a 
Ph.D.  in  mathematics  from  Iowa  State  College  in 
1951.  A few  months  later  he  joined  the  faculty  at 
Bethel,  only  to  be  drafted  in  1953.  He  served  two 
years  in  I-W  service  in  Denver,  Colorado,  where  he 
met  his  future  wife,  Dolores. 

In  1955  Arnold  resumed  teaching  at  Bethel  and  set 
a goal  to  build  a mathematics  and  liberal  arts  pro- 
gram on  par  with  the  best  liberal  arts  colleges.  This 
goal  led  him  to  introduce  and  coach  a team  for  the 
annual  nationwide  William  Lowell  Putnam  competi- 
tion. Bethel's  performance  in  the  Putnam  has  far  out- 
stripped that  of  comparable  colleges:  Five  students 
have  placed  in  the  top  100  in  the  nation;  one  year  the 
Bethel  team  ranked  14th.  Arnold's  commitment  to 
mathematics  education  also  led  him  to  develop  a 
cooperative  program  for  area  colleges.  He  brought 
world-known  mathematicians  to  speak  at  Bethel  and* 
served  a three-year  term  on  the  national  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America  (MAA).  In  commemoration  of  these 
achievements,  in  1987  the  Kansas  Section  of  the 
MAA  granted  him  its  first  Certificate  of  Meritorious 
Service  award. 

Arnold's  efforts  to  integrate  ideas  from  the  larger 
world  into  the  Bethel  curriculum  have  been  facilitat- 
ed by  outside  opportunities,  including  study  at 
Cornell  University  in  Ithaca,  New  York  (on  a 
National  Science  Foundation  Science  Faculty 
Fellowship),  at  Rice  University  in  Houston,  Texas, 
and  at  the  Canadian  Peace  Research  Institute  (CPRI) 
in  Ontario,  Canada.  Inspired  by  Arnold's  interest  in 
applying  mathematical  tools  to  peace  studies,  a num- 
ber of  Bethel  students  attended  CPRI  and  pursued 
peace  research.  As  director  of  Bethel's  Peace  Lecture 
Series,  Arnold  brought  folk  singer  Pete  Seeger,  Nobel 
Prize-winner  Mariread  Corrigan,  and  activist  Daniel 
Ellsberg  to  Bethel. 

Arnold  also  has  shared  his  interests  in  business, 
sports,  and  genealogy  with  the  Bethel  community. 

He  sums  up  his  lifelong  commitment  to  Bethel  in  a 
quotation  from  Milton  Mayer:  "You  can't  labor  in  the 
harvest  and  be  heard  of,  both." 


Banach  and  the 
Scottish  Cafe 


Arnold  M.  Wedel 


While  growing  up  I dreamed  about  visiting  the  lands 
where  my  grandparents  were  born  and  lived,  namely  the 
province  of  Volhynia  in  present-day  Ukraine.  Regions  in 
which  my  ancestors  resided  included  Warsaw,  Poland, 
near  Lublin,  Poland  and  near  Lvov,  formerly  in  Poland, 
but  now  in  Ukraine.1  Later,  while  attending  graduate 
school  in  mathematics  in  the  1940s,  I became  familiar  with 
the  Polish  names  of  Banach,  Kuratowski,  Sierpinski  and 
Saks.  Then  in  1972  at  a summer  institute  on  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  mathematics  at  Catholic  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  I became  acquainted  with  Sister  Mary 
Grace  Kuzawa,  author  of  the  book  Modern  Mathematics: 
The  Genesis  of  a School  in  Poland.  My  quest  for  ancestral 
roots  was  revitalized. 

My  dream,  now  twofold,  was  rekindled:  to  explore  the 
lands  of  my  forebearers;  to  seek  understanding  of  minds 
and  places  where  important  mathematics  germinated. 
This  pilgrimage  could  only  become  possible  in  the  post 
Cold  War  period;  until  1992  parts  of  Soviet-ruled  Ukraine 
were  not  open  to  Westerners.  Poland,  by  contrast,  formerly 
had  open  borders;  our  daughter  Janine  has  spent  a signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  last  fifteen  years  living,  teaching  and 
writing2  there.  Janine  introduced  us  to  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where  there  is  "Wedel"  name  recognition.  (The 
Wedel  chocolate  factory,  established  in  1853,  is  well-known 
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all  over  Eastern  Europe  and  is  now  partly  owned  by 
Pepsico  Inc.).  In  August  1994  my  wife  Dolores  and  I,  with 
Janine  as  our  guide,  had  the  opportunity  to  spend  three 
weeks  in  Poland,  Ukraine  and  Germany.  Our  trip  brought 
to  realization  and  fulfillment  some  of  the  people  and  places 
about  which  I had  read  and  studied  over  many  years. 

The  Polish  were  people  of  profound  contributions  and 
culture.  As  the  Polish  mathematician  Kasimir  Kuratowski 
wrote,  "In  the  course  of  history  we  find  often  intense  out- 
bursts of  development  flourishing  in  somewhat  isolated 
areas  over  some  decades.  They  center  quite  often  around 
a single  or  a small  number  of  individuals  who  are  the  ini- 
tiators and  stimulators  of  whole  schools  of  accomplish- 
ments."3 Such  a development  took  place  in  Poland  after 
the  first  world  war.  Perhaps  this  was  the  culmination  of 
many  centuries  of  educational  development.  The 
Jagiellonian  University,  located  in  Krakow,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Poland,  was  established  in  1364.  It  is  the  second 
oldest  university  in  the  world.  Copernicus  studied  there. 
In  1918  Zygmunt  Janiszewski,  a professor  at  Ihe 
University  of  Warsaw,  wrote  an  article  on  the  needs  of 
mathematics  in  Poland.  (Janiszewski  had  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  mathematics  from  the  University  of  Paris;  his  the- 
sis board  consisted  of  Henri  Poincare,  Henri  Lebesgue, 
and  Maurice  Frechet,  all  world-renowned  mathemati- 
cians). That  led  to  the  famous  journal  Fundamenta 
Mathematicae,  which  published  articles  primarily  on  set 
theory.  The  golden  era  had  begun — and  lasted  until  1939. 
Other  mathematicians  who  were  key  to  the  development 
of  the  Warsaw  school  of  mathematics  were  Kuratowski, 
Stanislaw  Saks,  Waclaw  Sierpinski  and  Stefan 
Mazurkiewicz. 

Probably  the  best  and  most  famous  of  all  Polish  mathe- 
maticians was  Stefan  Banach.  He  was  born  on  March  30, 
1892,  in  Krakow;  his  story  and  achievements  could  not  be 
foretold  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  Very  little 
information  is  available  about  his  mother.  According  to 
information  obtained  from  his  son.  Dr.  Stefan  Banach,  Jr.,  a 
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neurosurgeon  in  Warsaw,  his  father  was  the  illegitimate 
child  of  Katarzyna  Banach  and  Stefan  Greczek. 
Katarzyna,  said  to  be  a pretty  girl  from  a mountaineer 
background,  fell  in  love  with  Stefan  Greczek,  an  accoun- 
tant also  of  mountaineer  background.  Banach  was  proud 
of  his  mountaineer  roots. 

Greczek  never  married  Katarzyna  Banach  and  Stefan 
never  took  his  father's  name.  Grieving,  Katarzyna  gave 
Stefan  up  after  his  baptism  on  April  3,  1892.  Perhaps 
Greczek' s mother  raised  Stefan  until  she  became  ill  after 
which  he  was  raised  by  Franciszka  Plowa  and  her  daugh- 
ter Maria.  Franciszka's  husband  managed  the  Krakowski 
Hotel  and  Franciszka  worked  in  a laundry.  Stefan  never 
knew  his  birth  mother.  Apparently  his  father  visited  him 
periodically  and  provided  some  financial  support  but  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  involved. 

In  1902,  when  Stefan  was  ten  years  old,  the  women  who 
raised  him  registered  him  in  the  first  class  of  gymnasium 
in  Krakow.  The  entrance  exam  included  religion,  Polish 
and  German  languages,  and  counting.  Stefan  passed  the 
exam  and  was  admitted.  Adolf  Rozek,  a schoolmate  in  the 
same  class,  remembers  Stefan  Banach  this  way:  "Banach 
was  thin  and  pale,  with  blue  eyes.  He  had  good  relations 
with  his  classmates.  But  outside  of  mathematics,  he  wasn't 
interested  in  anything.  . . . He  had  such  unusual  talent  to 
think  and  calculate  quickly,  that  he  gave  the  impression  of 
being  a seer."4 

Banach  became  interested  in  higher  mathematics  very 
early  on.  While  still  a student  in  gymnasium,  he  studied 
some  function  theory  from  French  textbooks.  He  knew 
French  from  childhood:  it  had  been  taught  to  him  by  a 
Krakow  photographer,  Juliusz  Mien,  a friend  of  the  Plowa 
family.  In  addition  to  the  required  languages  in  gymnasi- 
um (Latin  and  Greek),  Banach  knew  German  and 
Esperanto  very  well.  He  also  learned  some  Sanskrit, 
Hebrew,  and  other  Eastern  languages.  Early  on  he  consid- 
ered studying  languages  at  the  university. 

Being  absorbed  in  higher  mathematics,  Banach  didn't 
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care  much  about  his  final  gymnasium  examinations  and 
was  in  danger  of  insufficient  marks  because  he  had  eight 
failing  ones  in  the  later  grades.  During  the  examination 
his  mathematics  teacher  got  nervous  and  tried  to  save  him 
from  failure,  explaining  to  the  examination  committee  that 
they  were  dealing  with  a mathematical  genius.  But  the 
teacher  only  managed  to  rescue  him  when  a highly 
respected  priest  intervened.  During  religious  instruction 
at  school  Banach  had  often  posed  embarrassing  questions 
that  the  priest  had  difficulty  answering,  such  as  "Is  it  pos- 
sible that  God  could  create  a stone  so  big  that  he  couldn't 
pick  it  up  himself?"5 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Banach  supported  himself  by  tutor- 
ing. He  passed  the  qualifying  exams  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Lvov  Institute  of  Technology  (Lvov  Polytechnic), 
where  he  studied  engineering  from  1910-14.  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  first  world  war  he  returned  to 
Krakow,  earned  money  through  tutoring  and  lived  with 
the  women  who  raised  him.  Banach  was  excused  from 
military  service  because  he  had  poor  vision  in  his  left  eye 
and  was  left-handed.  On  his  own  he  broadened  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics  by  delving  into  some  of  the 
newest  publications.  He  probably  attended  some  lectures 
at  Jagiellonian  University  by  Stanislaw  Zaremba,  who  may 
have  been  the  most  notable  Polish  mathematician  at  that 
time. 

Hugo  Steinhaus,  then  a professor  in  Krakow,  who  had 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  Gottingen6  under  the  world 
famous  mathematician,  David  Hilbert,  discovered  Banach. 
Steinhaus  described  his  first  meeting  with  Banach  in  this 
way:  "One  summer  evening  in  1916  while  walking  in  the 
part  that  surrounds  the  old  centre  of  Krakow  I overheard  a 
conversation,  or  rather  a couple  of  words;  the  words 
'Lebesgue  integral'  were  so  unexpected  that  I went  over  to 
the  park  bench  and  made  the  speaker's  acquaintance: — it 
was  Banach  and  Otto  Nikodym  talking  about  mathemat- 
ics."7 

Later,  Steinhaus  told  Banach  about  a problem  on  which 
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he  had  been  working  for  some  time  and  in  a couple  of 
days  Banach  turned  up  with  a solution — to  Steinhaus's 
astonishment.  Steinhaus  considered  Banach  his  greatest 
mathematical  discovery.  Together  they  presented  a paper 
to  the  Krakow  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1918.  Later 
Steinhaus,  by  now  a professor  at  Lvov  University,  brought 
Banach  to  Lvov  where  Banach's  extraordinary  mathemati- 
cal ability  was  recognized.  In  1920  the  University  (Lvov — 
i.e.  King  Jan  Kazimierz  University)  conferred  upon  him 
the  doctoral  degree. 

Banach  would  not  take  any  examinations  at  all,  dislik- 
ing them  intensely.  He  had  no  university  undergraduate 
degree.  The  story  of  how  he  got  his  Ph.D.  is  fascinating. 

He  was  being  forced  to  write  his  Ph.D.  paper 
and  take  the  examinations,  but  he  kept  saying 
that  he  was  not  ready  and  he  still  had  plenty  of 
time.  At  last  the  university  authorities  became 
nervous.  Somebody  wrote  down  Banach's 
remarks  on  some  problems,  and  this  was  accept- 
ed as  his  Ph.D.  dissertation.  But  an  oral  exami- 
nation was  also  required.  One  day  Banach  was 
accosted  in  the  corridor  by  a colleague  and 
asked  to  go  to  a certain  room,  because  "someone 
has  come  and  he  wants  to  know  some  mathe- 
matical details,  and  you  will  certainly  be  able  to 
answer  his  questions."  Banach  willingly 
answered  the  questions,  not  realizing  that  he 
was  being  examined  by  a commission  that  had 
come  to  Lvov  for  this  purpose.8 

Banach  married  in  1920.  His  wife,  Lucja  Braus,  was  a 
secretary  for  a relative  of  Steinhaus.  She  was  a woman  of 
intelligence  and  lots  of  tolerance  and  remained  his  closest 
and  most  loyal  companion.  In  1920  Banach  was  offered  an 
assistantship  at  Lvov  Polytechnic,  his  first  paid  job  in  acad- 
emia. The  first  issue  of  Fundamenta  Mathematicae  carried  an 
article  he  wrote.  His  doctoral  dissertation  was  published 
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in  the  journal  in  1922;  functional  analysis  as  a result 
emerged  as  an  important  discipline.  Banach  was  Professor 
at  Lvov  University  and  was  also  Dean  for  a short  time.  A 
recent  library  search  found  eighty  five  books  associated 
with  his  name.  He  attended  numerous  international 
mathematics  meetings  and  won  the  Scientific  Award  of  the 
city  of  Lvov  in  1930.  Banach  contributed  to  Lvov's  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  foremost  mathematical  centers  of  the 
world.  Many  foreign  mathematicians  came  to  visit  Lvov. 
The  architecturally  beautiful  city  of  Lvov,  founded  in  the 
13th  century,  added  many  attractions. 

Steinhaus  wrote  about  Banach: 

In  him  was  confirmed  the  dictum  that  genius  is 
the  capacity  for  particularly  intense  work. 

Banach  knew  how  to  work.  For  mathematical 
thinking,  he  had  no  need  of  the  silence  of  his 
room,  nor  of  splendid  libraries,  nor  of  select 
hours,  nor  of  opportune  moments.  He  could 
work  in  a cafe  or  during  morning  or  evening 
strolls;  he  could  work  on  sheets  of  paper  torn 
from  any  notebook; ....  He  could  at  all  times 
sum  up  in  a very  brief  and  clear  way  what  he 
had  done  or  what  he  was  seeking  . . . .9  His  most 
important  merit  was  to  destroy  once  and  for  all 
the  Poles  inferiority  complex  in  the  domain  of 
the  exact  sciences,  which  was  masked  by  exalt- 
ing mediocre  individuals.  Banach  never  suc- 
cumbed to  that  complex,  he  combined  within 
himself  a spark  of  genius  with  an  astonishing 
internal  urge,  which  addressed  him  incessantly 
in  the  words  of  the  poet:  "there  is  only  one 
thing:  the  ardent  glory  of  ones  craft" — and 
mathematicians  well  know  that  their  craft  con- 
sists in  the  same  secret  as  the  poets'  craft . . . .10 

Andrzeg  Turowicz  reported  in  a conversation  that 
"Banach  turned  out  mathematical  ideas  so  quickly  that  he 
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should  have  had  three  secretaries  to  compose  his  papers. 
That  was  why  Banach  published  only  a small  part  of  the 
theorems  he  had  invented,  not  because  he  did  not  want  to 
publish,  but  because  of  continual  new  ideas."11  Well- 
known  theorems  attributed  to  Banach  include  the  Hahn- 
Banach  theorem,  the  Banach-Steinhaus  theorem,  Banach's 
fixed  point  theorem  and  the  Banach-Tarski  Paradox. 
Banach's  treatise  in  1932  on  linear  operators  is  one  of  the 
books  that  influenced  most  the  development  of  modern 
mathematics.  Though  the  disciplines  emphasized  in  the 
Polish  school  were  topology,  functional  analysis  and  the 
foundations  of  mathematics  together  with  set  theory,  the 
diversity  of  Banach's  interests  in  mathematics  surpasses 
by  far  that  shown  in  his  papers.  The  term  "Banach  space" 
is  one  of  the  important  concepts  in  mathematics  today. 

Mathematicians  in  Lvov  not  only  met  in  their  offices 
and  classrooms  for  discussion  but  spent  hours  every  day 
in  nearby  cafes.  Originally  Banach  frequented  the  Cafe 
Roma  daily  but  became  irritated  when  the  owners  failed 
to  appreciate  his  paying  in  "credit";  so  he  moved  the  ses- 
sions across  the  street  to  the  Scottish  Cafe.  Meetings  of  the 
weekly  mathematical  society  were  often  held  Saturday 
night  in  Lvov.  It  seemed  imperative  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  Cafe.  Problems  were  discussed  over  coffee 
or  beer.  Marble  table  tops  and  napkins  took  the  place  of 
blackboards.  It  became  a "crazy"  but  "sacred"  place.  It 
was  hard  to  outlast  or  outdrink  Banach  at  these  sessions. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  a bottle  in  every  boot. 

Some  time  around  1933  Banach  brought  into  the  Scottish 
Cafe  a large  notebook  purchased  by  his  wife.  Statements 
of  problems  and  some  results  of  discussions  were  recorded 
in  the  book.  This  book  was  kept  at  the  Scottish  Cafe  per- 
manently. A waiter  would  bring  it  on  demand  and  would 
then  take  it  back  to  its  secret  hiding  place  after  problems 
and  comments  were  entered  into  the  book.  There  were 
rewards  for  solving  problems;  such  as  a bottle  of  wine,  100 
grammes  of  caviar,  a demitasse.  Once,  Stanislaw  Mazur,  a 
student  of  Banach's  and  his  closest  colleague,  offered  a live 
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goose.  The  "live  goose"  problem  was  solved  in  1972  by  Per 
Enflo,  a young  Swede,  who  then  came  to  Warsaw  to  get  his 
reward.  (Lvov  had  been  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union). 

During  the  war  the  Scottish  Cafe  book  was  saved  by 
Banach's  wife.  Their  son  found  it  after  the  war  and 
showed  it  to  Steinhaus.  Steinhaus  copied  it  verbatim  by 
hand  and  in  1956  sent  the  copy  to  Stanislaw  Ulam  at  Los 
Alamos.  Ulam  had  been  a frequent  participant  at  the 
Scottish  Cafe  during  his  graduate  studies  in  Lvov.12  Ulam 
translated  it  and  made  some  300  mimeographed  copies. 
Ulam  recalls  a session  with  Mazur  and  Banach  at  the 
Scottish  Cafe  which  lasted  seventeen  hours  without  inter- 
ruption except  for  meals. 

Paul  Erdos,  the  world's  most  famous  problem  solver, 
visited  Bethel  College  in  1976.  He  told  us  that  a new  ver- 
sion of  the  Scottish  Book  would  be  published  soon. 
Professor  Daniel  Mauldin  of  North  Texas  State  University 
organized  a Scottish  Book  Conference  in  1979  which  I 
attended,  which  led  to  a new  Scottish  Book.13  Notable 
mathematicians  originally  from  Poland  attending  the  con- 
ference were  Ulam,  Mark  Kac  and  Antoni  Zygmund. 
Erdos  was  also  at  this  conference. 

It  is  said  that  Banach  was  interested  in  nothing  but 
mathematics.  However,  he  frequented  soccer  games.  Also 
one  of  his  former  students  said  that  Banach  was  a master 
dancer  and  had  won  some  competitions  in  dancing.  There 
seems  to  be  no  unanimity  as  to  the  clarity  of  his  lectures. 
He  was  invariably  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  late  for  class  but 
in  the  remaining  half  hour  would  transmit  more  knowl- 
edge than  most  lecturers  could  in  several  hours. 

Comments  in  an  interview14  about  Banach  include  the 
following:  Banach  was  the  greatest  personality  I have  met. 
He  was  the  most  brilliant  mathematician  I have  ever  met. 
Banach  was  very  pleasant  and  friendly.  He  wasn't  conceit- 
ed, he  didn't  make  an  impression  of  being  a great  man. 
He  didn't  explain  the  details  in  his  lectures  too  carefully. 
His  opinion  was  "If  you  can't  manage  it,  you  need  not  be  a 
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mathematician/'  Banach  inspired  many  young  men  to 
mathematical  creativity.  He  knew  his  own  worth  and  didn't 
have  any  complexes. 

Banach  was  not  interested  in  politics  but  was  attached 
to  his  own  country;  he  turned  down  offers  to  emigrate 
from  Poland.  His  last  meeting  with  the  famous  John  von 
Neumann  took  place  in  Lvov  in  1937.  Von  Neumann  pre- 
sented Banach  with  yet  another  job  offer,  an  offer  from 
Professor  Norbert  Wiener  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  to  come  to  the  United  States.  An  impatient 
Banach  asked  how  much  Professor  Wiener  would  pay. 
Von  Neumann  took  out  a check  on  which  was  written  only 
the  signature  of  Professor  Wiener  and  von  Neumann 
replied  to  Banach  "Please  write  whatever  you  think  is 
appropriate."  Banach  thought  for  a moment  and  said 
"that's  too  small  a sum  to  leave  Poland."15 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  second  world  war  Steinhaus 
proposed  to  Banach  that  he  escape  to  the  United  States. 
Banach  categorically  turned  it  down  and  remained  in  his 
country.  On  Sept.  22,  1939,  Lvov  was  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Army;  the  German  occupation  began  in  1941.  At 
that  time  Banach  was  in  Kiev  at  some  scientific  meetings. 
Immediately  he  returned  to  Lvov  to  be  with  his  wife  and 
son.  He  was  arrested  by  the  Germans  and  imprisoned  for 
several  weeks.  He  managed  to  get  released  and  got  a 
work  permit  at  Professor  Weigel's  Institute  of  Bacteriology. 
There  he  acted  as  a lice  feeder  which  produced  anti- 
typhus vaccines.  It  was  a dangerous  occupation  but  also 
relatively  well  paid.  When  the  Red  Army  again  occupied 
Lvov  in  1944,  Banach  resumed  organizing  his  scientific 
work  and  teaching  at  the  Lvov  State  University  despite  an 
incurable  illness.  He  again  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
Lvov  Mathematical  Society. 

By  then  Polish  mathematics  had  been  decimated,  partly 
by  emigration  and  partly  by  the  Nazi's  elimination  of  the 
Jews.  Since  Lvov  remained  in  the  Soviet  sphere,  some  of  the 
university  was  moved  to  Wroclaw.  Famous  mathematicians 
from  Poland  who  came  to  the  United  States  (besides  those 
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already  mentioned)  were  Nachman  Aronszajn,  Samuel 
Eilenberg,  Jerzy  Neymann  and  Alfred  Tarski. 

S.L.  Sobolev,  the  Russian  mathematician,  saw  Banach  in 
1945  and  said  that  despite  very  severe  illness  that  sapped 
his  energy  his  eyes  were  alive,  he  was  his  usual  friendly, 
charming,  humorous  self — an  energetic  person  of  a beauti- 
ful spirit  with  great  talent.  A heavy  smoker,  he  died  of 
lung  cancer  on  August  31,  1945  at  the  age  of  53.  He  had 
planned  to  go  to  Krakow  where  he  would  have  taken  a 
Chair  of  Mathematics  at  the  Jagiellonian  University. 
Poland  honored  Banach  by  establishing  in  Warsaw  on 
January  13,  1972,  the  Stefan  Banach  International 
Mathematical  Centre,  which  is  attached  to  the  Institute  of 
Mathematics  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Science.  Banach's 
wife  died  in  1951  in  Wroclaw.  Her  gravestone  reads  sim- 
ply: 

Lucja  Banach 

Wife  of  the  Mathematician 

Polish  mathematics  is  still  an  important  influence  in  the 
international  mathematics  community.  The  International 
Congress  of  Mathematicians  was  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Warsaw  in  1982  (it  meets  every  four  years)  but  was  post- 
poned to  1983  due  to  the  unsettled  situation  at  the  time. 
Poland  issued  stamps  honoring  the  congress  and  the  four 
Polish  mathematicians:  Banach,  Sierpiriski,  Janiszewski 
and  Zaremba.  Unfortunately  no  mathematician  has  ever 
been  honored  on  a stamp  in  the  United  States. 

For  me,  it  was  an  exciting  adventure  in  August  1994  to 
visit  the  Scottish  Cafe  in  Lvov.  At  the  Cafe  Janine,  Dolores 
and  I ate  borscht  and  nalles-nicki,  typical  foods  that  my 
ancestors  made  and  partook  of  while  living  in  Eastern 
Europe.  They  brought  these  traditions  to  this  country  and 
so  I was  familiar  with  them.  The  waitress  in  the  cafe 
directed  me  to  the  place  where  Banach  sat  with  his  stu- 
dents. She  recalled  that  mathematicians  visited  there  in 
1992  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  Banach's  birth.  Although 
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located  in  the  heart  of  Lvov  with  its  architectural  splendor, 
the  cafe  had  regressed  to  a typical  Soviet  no-frills  restaurant. 

After  visiting  the  cafe  we  went  to  the  famous 
Lyczakowski  cemetery  where  Banach  is  buried.  We  asked 
a local  person  where  the  grave  was  and  she  took  us  down 
a path  to  it.  In  this  part  of  the  world  Banach  is  a house- 
hold name. 

Although  Banach  is  a household  name,  we  Mennonites 
are  not.  We  traveled  from  Lvov,  to  Kiev,  and  visited  some 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  where  my  grandparents  had 
lived.  In  each  village  we  started  our  investigation  by  seek- 
ing out  the  oldest  person  we  could  find.  We  asked  about 
Germans  who  lived  in  the  region.  There  were  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Germans  including  soldiers  who  fell  during 
the  two  world  wars.  We  were  not  successful  in  finding 
evidence  that  my  ancestors  had  lived  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  We  flew  from  Kiev  to  Warsaw.  From  there  we  took 
the  train  to  Berlin  and  then  Dolores  and  I went  to  Krefeld, 
Germany,  where  our  Mennonite  and  mathematics  connec- 
tions continued.  We  were  hosted  by  Ursula  Reuter,  a 
Krefeld  native  and  a mathematics  teacher  in  the  gymnasi- 
um. Ursula's  father  was  formerly  pastor  of  the  oldest 
Mennonite  church  in  Germany.  She  had  been  a mathemat- 
ics student  at  Bethel  College  and  later  taught  at  Bethel  for 
a year  while  I was  on  leave  of  absence.  Those  four  mar- 
velous days  in  Krefeld  included  a celebration  of  Ursula's 
birthday. 

Visiting  "Eastern  Europe"  was  a privilege.  The  poten- 
tial problems  of  language  and  politics  quickly  faded  as  I 
was  connected  with  the  roots  and  fruits  of  my  physical  lin- 
eage and  my  mathematical  heritage.  Yes,  I had  come 
home.  From  the  Wedel  chocolates  to  the  Banach  coffee 
corner,  from  our  daughter  Janine's  language  fluency  to 
Ursula's  warm  welcome  as  a former  student  and  col- 
league, the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  formed  a complete  picture. 
I had  viewed  the  past,  I had  savored  the  present,  I had 
touched  the  future.16 
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in  1874  assisting  the  "Ostrogers"  on  their  journey  to  Kansas.  My  Amish 
ancestor,  John  Schrag,  migrated  to  the  vicinity  of  Lvov  in  1784.  Moses 
Goering,  my  ancestor  lived  near  Lublin. 
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16 1 gratefully  acknowledge  those  who  assisted  me  in  the  preparation 
of  this  essay:  Dolores,  Janine  and  Bethel  mathematics  graduates,  James 
Klassen  and  Donald  Quiring. 


ROBERT  W.  REGIER,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art 
at  Bethel  College,  is  interested  in  the  way  in  which  art 
is  related  to  the  community.  "I  consider  it  important 
to  continue  my  visual  explorations  within  the  context 
of  the  community,  not  in  isolation"  he  comments. 

His  essay,  "Learning  From  the  Gesture,"  was  written 
for  this  anthology. 

Bob  has  been  a pioneer  artist  within  the 
Mennonite  community.  He  was  the  first  artist 
employed  by  Mennonite  Press  and  worked  there 
from  1950-1952.  In  1953,  he  was  also  the  first  artist  to 
work  for  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
remained  with  the  organization  until  1955.  In  1957, 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  hired 
Bob,  and  once  again  he  was  the  first  artist  to  work 
within  the  organization.  Bob  joined  the  Bethel 
College  faculty  full-time  in  1965  and  taught  in  the  art 
department  until  his  retirement  in  1992.  Bob  is  still 
very  active  in  campus  activities  and  remains  an  inte- 
gral member  of  the  campus  community. 

Bob's  work,  which  consists  primarily  of  printmak- 
ing, has  been  featured  in  many  juried  and  invitation- 
al exhibitions  on  the  national,  regional  and  local 
level.  His  prints  have  been  included  in  many  public, 
corporate,  and  private  collections.  In  1995,  several  of 
Bob's  prints  were  featured  in  two  state-wide  exhibits; 
Contemporary  Kansas  Printmakers,  at  the  Wichita  Art 
Museum,  and  Printmaking  in  Kansas,  at  Emporia  State 
University. 

In  addition  to  his  artwork.  Bob  is  known  for  his 
design  capabilities.  Most  recently.  Bob  has  designed 
the  permanent  exhibits  for  the  new  Stauth  Memorial 
Museum  in  Montezuma,  Kansas,  which  had  its  open- 
ing in  February  of  1996.  Bob  is  also  the  illustrator  of 
the  well-known  children's  book  The  Sun  and  the  Wind. 

Bob  was  recognized  in  1985  with  the  Bethel 
College  David  H.  Richert  Distinguished  Scholar 
Award  and  in  1979  with  an  Outstanding  Achieve- 
ment Award  from  Bethel  College.  Several  of  Bob's 
essays  have  been  published  in  magazines  including 
The  Mennonite,  Mennonite  Life,  Festival  Quarterly  and 
Kansas! 

Born  in  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota,  on  August  24, 
1930,  Bob  earned  his  B.A.  degree  from  Bethel  College 
in  1952  and  attended  the  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  from  1955-1957.  Bob  later  attended  the 
University  of  Illinois  where  he  received  his  Master  of 
Fine  Arts  degree  in  painting  and  printmaking  in 
1965. 


Learning  from  the 
Gesture 


Robert  W.  Regier 


High-tech  changes  confront  us  at  a bewildering  rate — digi- 
tal watches  with  complex  functions,  cellular  phones,  unre- 
lenting software  upgrades,  and  plastic  cards  that  unlock 
doors,  fill  gas  tanks  or  deliver  money.  This  sense  of  tech- 
nological ambush,  however,  fails  to  replace  the  persistence 
of  an  elemental,  manual  act — the  gesture,  the  making  of  a 
mark. 

The  dictionary  defines  a gesture  as  "a  motion  of  the 
limbs  or  body  made  to  express  or  help  express  thought." 
When  that  motion  includes  the  grasp  of  an  object  that  can 
leave  a mark,  the  expression  has  become  uniquely  visual. 
The  continuity  of  the  visual  gesture  since  cave  painting 
seems  like  a remarkable  cultural  anachronism.  Why  does 
it  survive?  Why  do  people  still  move  across  a surface  with 
implements  tipped  with  graphite  or  paint? 

An  acquaintance  of  the  British  sculptor  Henry  Moore 
once  asked  him  about  the  use  of  what  he  was  doing.  In 
response,  Moore  asked  whether  his  acquaintance  had  a 
garden.  The  answer  was  affirmative,  so  Moore  asked  him 
what  he  had  planted.  After  discovering  that  his  friend's 
garden  contained  some  cabbage  and  turnips,  the  sculptor 
asked  whether  he  grew  any  flowers.  Again  the  answer 
was  affirmative,  so  Moore  asked  what  use  they  had.  The 
visitor  acknowledged  that  his  wife  liked  them  and  placed 
them  in  the  house.  Moore  concluded  by  observing  that 
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this  was  precisely  what  art  was  all  about.  "If  one  puts 
flowers  in  the  house,  it  might  be  possible  to  look  at  a piece 
of  sculpture."1  Sculptor  Moore  also  said,  "Art  is  to  help 
people  get  a wonderment."2  I am  attracted  to  his  use  of 
the  word  "wonderment."  It  suggests  heightened  aware- 
ness, transformation  of  the  ordinary,  or  seeing  the  familiar 
as  something  altogether  new.  It  suggests  unfolding,  open- 
ing, discovery.  If  the  gesture  embodies  this  possibility,  it 
should  remove  at  least  a bit  of  the  self-doubt  that  often 
shadows  those  who  continue  this  elemental  act. 

Moore's  comment  to  his  neighbor  was  helpful.  But  in 
the  context  of  church-oriented  schools  and  communities 
such  commentary  does  not  always  resolve  the  tension 
implicitly  felt  between  gesture-making  and  social  respon- 
sibility. We  can  readily  affirm  the  social  commentary  in 
Goya's  "Disasters  of  War"  series,  Kathe  Kollwitz's  "Death 
Takes  the  Children,"  or  Picasso's  "Guernica."  It  may  be 
more  problematic  to  validate  the  abstract  work  of  Wassily 
Kandinsky,  Paul  Klee,  Philip  Guston  or  Lee  Krasner. 

This  tension  between  the  making  of  a mark  and  sotial 
responsibility  is  sensed  well  beyond  our  own  communi- 
ties. Susie  Gablik,  a contemporary  critic,  has  been  active- 
ly challenging  some  modernist  assumptions  about  art.  In 
one  of  her  discourses  in  The  New  Art  Examiner  she 
declared: 

The  issue  I would  like  to  address  is  my  own 
sense  that  art  can  no  longer  continue  to  be  made 
in  utter  disregard  of  our  planetary  crisis.  The  fact 
that  we  are  faced  with  extinction  as  a species  . . . 
suggests  that  perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  exam- 
ine our  priorities  ....  It  seems  to  me  that  our  cre- 
ativity must  be  evaluated  now  in  terms  of  (pend- 
ing) disasters,  and  what  it  can  offer  to  these  prob- 
lems.3 

Gablik  places  a heavy  burden  on  the  gesture  and  likely 
increases  the  discomfort  for  socially  sensitive  markmakers. 
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Some  uncertainty  about  preoccupation  with  the  gesture 
can  be  dispelled  by  our  understanding  of  community.  We 
are  fragments  of  something  larger.  Though  incomplete,  the 
larger  entity  hints  at  wholeness.  Isolated  fragments  have 
little  meaning.  Paul's  body  metaphor  in  Romans  rein- 
forces this  understanding.  Our  communities  include  a 
remarkable  variety  of  experiences  and  gifts.  I haven't 
served  overseas,  I don't  play  a musical  instrument.  I'm  not 
a skilled  counselor,  and  my  understanding  of  Anabaptism, 
Plato  or  genetics  is  woefully  inadequate.  However,  my 
limited  gifts  and  pieces  of  experience  can  be  connected  to 
a sense  of  wholeness  if  I believe  that  I am  a part  of  an 
interdependent  family.  Some  in  this  family  hold  public 
office,  others  write  manuscripts  or  create  links  to  third 
world  needs.  A few  explore  the  gesture — the  mark.  These 
few  contemplate  their  place  in  the  body,  hoping  they  are 
more  than  an  appendix. 

"If  the  body  were  all  eye,  how  could  it  hear?  If  the  body 
were  all  ear,  how  could  it  smell?  ...  If  the  whole  were  one 
single  organ,  there  would  not  be  a body  at  all . . . ."4 

Through  recent  years  three  words  have  guided  my 
reflection  on  the  meaning  and  continuing  validity  of  the 
gesture: 

Word  one:  "process" 

My  father  was  a builder  and  cabinet  maker.  He  was 
also  my  informal  teacher.  Several  lessons  are  still  vividly 
with  me.  One  was  the  realization  that  imprecision  was 
unacceptable.  Nothing  could  be  approximate — marginally 
correct.  Either  it  was  correct  or  incorrect.  I learned  the 
meaning  of  a sharp  pencil  and  a thirty-second  of  an  inch. 
The  second  lesson  was  that  thorough  plans  precede  con- 
struction. A plan  is  the  hedge  against  error,  inefficiency 
and  waste.  These  lessons  have  been  invaluable.  They 
have  also  left  me  vulnerable.  This  vulnerability  became 
readily  apparent  at  the  point  that  my  academic  journey 
encountered  Abstract  Expressionism. 
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The  lessons  learned  from  my  father  did  not  resonate 
well  with  several  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  Abstract 
Expressionism  as  described  in  Abstract  Expressionism  in 
America  by  William  Sietz:  1)  Activism — a gesture  embod- 
ied in  paint.  2)  Incompleteness — a work  completes  itself 
only  in  the  experience  of  the  spectator.  3)  Indetermin- 
ism— faith  in  intuition,  inspiration,  the  unconscious,  the 
unknown,  and  an  associated  taste  for  ambiguity,  vague- 
ness, mystery.  The  ultimate  goal  is  focus  and  clarity,  but 
one  which  cannot  be  achieved  through  formulated  or 
determined  systems.5 

At  the  heart  of  Abstract  Expressionism  are  words  such 
as  spontaneity  and  improvisation.  And  these  words  took 
on  ethical  dimensions  because  they  defined  a process  that 
the  Abstract  Expressionist  painter  believed  would  ward 
off  contrivance  rather  than  authenticity,  derivation  rather 
than  originality,  and  superficiality  rather  than  depth.  Such 
a process,  they  believed,  assured  a deep  commitment  and 
a distinctly  personal  search,  prerequisites  for  images  of 
integrity. 

During  the  mid-50s  I was  quite  lost  when  Isobel 
McKinnon,  my  drawing  teacher  at  the  School  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  became  impatient  with  my  timidity 
and  urged  me  to  attack,  to  push  and  pull,  to  let  the  line 
lead  to  the  idea,  to  insist  that  my  whole  body,  not  only  the 
hand,  be  the  implement  of  the  gesture.  Some  comfort 
came  from  a Chicago  companion,  Aatis  Lillstrom.  He  han- 
dled McKinnon's  directives  with  ease.  I coveted  his  spon- 
taneity, and  he  urged  me  on  in  my  search  for  something 
internal  that  had  been  quite  thoroughly  dormant.  What  I 
failed  to  grasp  at  the  time  was  his  admiration  for  my  cabi- 
net-shop caution,  precision,  discipline  and  work  ethic.  We 
were  opposites  unknowingly  admiring  the  other's  gifts.  I 
have  thought  about  Aatis  many  times  since,  wondering 
whether  the  qualities  of  my  craftsman  father  and  free-spir- 
ited, spontaneous  Aatis  wouldn't  be  the  optimal  fusion. 

Could  I learn  that  form  need  not  be  predetermined,  that 
image  can  emerge  from  the  process?  Ends  need  not  be 
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projected  at  the  beginning.  Act  can  precede  thought. 
There  is  no  correct  formula  for  sequencing  eye,  mind  and 
hand.  Thought  and  reflection  can  occur  before,  during  or 
after  the  gesture.  The  result  can  be  a genuine  surprise. 

Abstract  Expressionist  painter  Milton  Resnik  asserted 
that  we  don't  see  until  we  see  what  a painting  is  telling  us. 
A painting  talks.  Preconceptions  blind  us  to  that  which  is 
before  our  eyes.  The  degree  to  which  one  keeps  the 
process  open  varies  greatly.  Resnik  keeps  it  open  as  long 
as  possible,  until — as  he  says — he  has  painted  himself 
(meaning  his  preconceptions)  out  of  the  picture. 

The  painter  Jack  Tworkov  said  it  differently: 

I am  aware  . . . that  all  abstract  work  rests  on 
automatic  processes  at  least  for  its  beginning.  At 
some  point  in  any  picture,  at  the  moment  when 
some  elements  appear  in  it  which  I identify,  I 
have  to  rescue  the  painting  from  the  automatic 
process  and  assert  my  will  to  force  the  picture 
through  to  a conclusion  I can  accept.6 

Thanks  to  Resnik,  Tworkov,  Lillstrom,  McKinnon  and 
others  I'm  energized  by  the  realization  that  inspiration 
and  direction  can  spring  from  the  mark-making  process 
itself.  This  discovery  has  come  slowly  for  one  who 
learned  cabinet  shop  lessons  well. 

Word  two:  "polarity" 

Rarely  is  a particular  sight  or  sound  neatly  isolated.  The 
phone  rings,  a shoe  in  the  dryer  makes  its  incessant  thud 
and  neighborhood  air  conditioners  endlessly  drone.  My 
studio  radio  places  a layer  of  Brahms  over  all  of  this.  Sound 
and  sight  are  layered.  Each  moment  reveals  a constant 
interplay  of  opposite,  discordant  elements:  far  and  near,  old 
and  new,  small  and  large,  bright  and  dull,  organic  and  geo- 
metric. As  a consequence  of  our  motion,  or  the  environ- 
ment's transitions,  contrasting  elements  become  juxtaposed. 

If  this  awareness  of  polarities  isn't  received  through  our 
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senses,  it  presses  in  on  us  in  the  daily  arena  of  ideas.  How 
recently  have  we  heard  dialogue  concerning  freedom  and 
control,  certainty  and  doubt,  security  and  risk,  roots  and 
wings,  scattering  and  gathering,  or  humanity  and  divinity? 

Ken  Hiebert,  designer.  Bethel  alumnus  and  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  the  Arts  in  Philadelphia, 
observed  the  following: 

Our  tendency  is  to  identify  one  pole  of  an  oppo- 
site pair  as  morally  superior  rather  than  to  see 
the  whole  and  the  constant  flux.  The  importance 
of  the  integration  of  these  polar  opposites  into  a 
single,  vital  harmonious  whole  is,  I think,  imper- 
ative for  the  health  of  the  individual  and  society. 

Their  integration  is  an  intuitive,  synthesizing 
activity  ....  Moments  of  dynamic  intersection  of 
forces  are  times  of  heightened  acuity.7 

I vividly  remember  some  words  spoken  in  a memorable 
aesthetics  seminar  nineteen  years  ago.  They  were  the 
painter  Milton  Resnik's  commentary  on  the  tension 
between  the  artist  and  culture.  This  tension  suggests 
another  interplay  of  opposites.  The  essence  of  his  com- 
mentary was  this:  There  is  a standardizing  force  in  cul- 
ture. This  is  what  identifies  one  culture  from  another. 
Elements  that  don't  fit  are  cast  out.  In  some  cultures  this 
could  mean  death.  A culture  builds  a wall  around  itself. 
An  artist  gives  this  wall  windows.  An  artist  is  at  the  edge 
of  culture,  otherwise  the  artist  is  destroyed.  Absorption  as 
well  as  expulsion  is  destruction. 

An  artist  gives  the  wall  of  a culture  transparency  so  that 
it  can  see  through  to  other  realities  and  thus  save  itself. 
The  edge  is  a precarious  place  ....  Forces  that  expel  or 
absorb  are  very  strong.  A wall  with  windows  is  both  open 
and  closed.  Culture  creates  systems.  It  repeats  itself.  It 
classifies.  It  develops  formulas  (structures).  All  these 
things  are  needed  to  assure  cohesion  and  stability,  but  if 
unchecked  they  ultimately  eliminate  life-giving  tensions. 
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The  art  spirit  attempts  to  keep  a culture  open  as  well  as 
closed,  and  therefore  alive.8 

A note  from  Jack  Tworkov's  journal  reads  as  follows: 

A container  must  be  closed  to  what  it  contains. 

But  it  can  be  open  to  other  substances.  A basket 
designed  to  contain  pebbles  may  leak  sand.  A 
net  is  closed  to  fish  and  open  to  water.  To  be 
closed  and  open  is  a necessary  and  simultaneous 
function  of  all  vessels.  A completely  open  vessel 
is  without  substance.9 

In  the  making  of  a gesture  any  closure  is  only  a momen- 
tary pause  in  a continuous  opening-closing  rhythm — a 
rhythm  that  expresses  the  dynamic  tension  between  polar 
opposites.  But  it  is  a rhythm,  not  mere  repetition.  Rhythm 
is  repetition  (which  is  predictable)  visited  by  novelty  (the 
unpredictable).  The  interplay  between  predictability  and 
surprise  may  be  the  needed  cadence  that  sustains  us. 

Word  three:  "risk" 

Though  the  painter  Milton  Avery  rarely  spoke,  one  of 
his  recorded  comments  was  the  following:  "In  order  to 
paint  one  has  to  go  by  the  way  one  does  not  know.  Art  is 
like  turning  corners;  one  never  knows  what  is  around  the 
corner  until  one  has  made  the  turn."10 

Milton  Resnik  expressed  it  this  way: 

Art  without  danger  is  dead.  We  reduce  danger 
by  substituting  technique,  formula  or  style.  The 
moment  you  have  learned  how  to  master  some- 
thing you  can't  make  art.  Painting  (gesture- 
making) is  not  doing  what  you  are  used  to 
doing.11 

Contrary  to  common  stereotypes,  we  know  that  gesture- 
making is  rarely  relaxing  or  recreational.  If  it  is,  it  has  like- 
ly compromised  one  of  its  most  essential  ingredients — risk. 
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In  most  situations,  however,  we  would  have  to 
acknowledge  our  inclination  to  reduce  risk.  This  occurs  in 
subtle  ways.  Demands  upon  time  are  legion.  This  aware- 
ness of  limited  productive  time  often  tempts  one  to  reduce 
risk.  How  long  do  we  dare  leave  the  process  open?  The 
pressure  to  short-circuit  a search — to  stay  close  to  the  road 
already  travelled  assures  some  productivity  even  when 
time  is  fragmented.  Of  course,  the  more  risk  is  reduced, 
the  more  one's  work  becomes  repetitive. 

Modest  market  success  can  also  reduce  risk.  Galleries 
frequently  prefer  the  known.  People  look  for  more  of  the 
product  they  have  already  learned  to  like.  Artists  often 
oblige.  A statement  by  Matisse  helps  sound  the  alarm 
when  this  inclination  surfaces: 

When  an  artist  who  has  arrived  no  longer  feels 
the  necessity  of  getting  back  to  the  soil  (the 
search)  from  time  to  time,  he  ends  up  going 
around  in  circles,  repeating  himself  until,  by  this 
very  repetition,  his  curiosity  is  extinguished.12 

Hedging  on  risk  can  also  tempt  one  to  follow  a deriva- 
tive path.  Every  artist  confronts  hundreds  of  images  by 
other  artists,  past  and  present.  Influences  are  absorbed, 
but  how  are  they  used?  Matisse  observed: 

When  one  imitates  a master,  the  technique  of  the 
master  strangles  the  imitator  and  forms  about 
him  a barrier  which  paralyses  him  ....  Without 
sincerity  . . . the  artist  can  do  nothing  but  float 
from  one  influence  to  another."13 

Perhaps  sincerity  is  the  critical  word.  Some  call  it 
integrity.  When  and  why  is  it  absent?  How  do  we  cre- 
atively use  the  inspiration  and  solutions  of  other  times, 
places  or  cultures?  When  does  a mark  reflect  a personal, 
authentic  quality?  Another  observation  by  Matisse  may 
provide  the  needed  corrective: 
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Everything  that  we  see  in  our  daily  life  is  more 
or  less  distorted  by  acquired  habits  ....  The 
artist . . . has  to  look  at  everything  as  though  he 
saw  it  for  the  first  time;  he  has  to  look  at  life  as 
he  did  when  he  was  a child  . . . .u 

The  contemplation  of  process,  polarity,  and  risk  sug- 
gests that  the  apparent  simplicity  of  mark-making  can 
obscure  its  rich  complexity.  Those  deeply  immersed  in  it 
intuitively  sense  the  falseness  of  shortcuts  or  easy  closure. 
They  also  sense  the  shortcomings  of  a verbal  justification 
for  this  most  elemental  act. 
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specifically  for  this  anthology,  the  tension  Marla  feels 
in  her  spiritual  life  is  articulated  through  narrative 
and  poetry  as  she  addresses  a poignant  issue  facing 
many  middle-aged  Americans  in  the  "sandwich  gen- 
eration": caring  for  her  own  family  and  her  aging 
mother. 
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"Io  non  parlare  molto  bene  Italian , pero  mio  marito  e Italiano. " 
Translation — "I  do  not  speak  very  good  Italian,  but  my  hus- 
band is  Italian. " That  survival  phrase  will  be  forever  com- 
mitted to  my  memory  as  it  was  all  but  soldered  onto  my 
forehead  during  my  trip  through  Italy  in  June  1975.  It  was 
to  be  my  sole  means  of  defense  should  I somehow  become 
lost,  separated  from  my  multi-lingual  husband  or  find 
myself  held  captive  by  some  local  street  vendor  for  failure 
to  produce  the  proper  change.  It  could  also  help  prevent 
my  execution  should  I dare  try  to  cross  a street  and  acci- 
dentally become  embroiled  in  some  on-the-spot  accident 
which  would  result  in  immediate  loud  shouts  of  accusa- 
tion coupled  with  frantic  hand  gestures. 

Did  I feel  vulnerable?  All  the  time.  This  was  Italy,  in 
particular  Naples,  where  my  in-laws  owned  an  apartment 
which  would  be  home  base  on  our  tour  of  Italy,  and  I was 
armed  with  a whole  list  of  DOs  and  DON'Ts:  DO  walk 
arm  in  arm  with  your  husband  so  other  men  know  you 
belong  to  someone.  DO  look  straight  ahead  and  DON'T 
smile  at  strange  men.  DO  wear  your  diamond  rings  with 
the  stones  turned  inward  to  the  palm  of  your  hand  rather 
than  the  normal  fashion  revealing  glitter  and  worth.  DO 
feel  like  a complete  moron  when  trying  to  shop,  when 
interpreting  lira /dollar  conversion  tables  and  when  being 
told  not  to  dare  speak  because  if  the  shopkeeper  even 
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smelled  an  American  accent  the  price  would  automatically 
triple.  DO  pick  out  a fresh,  live  chicken  at  the  market  and 
watch  them  butcher  it  under  your  nose  so  that  its  fresh- 
ness is  without  question,  and  DON'T  dare  gag  in  the 
process.  DON'T  go  to  a cafe  without  your  husband. 
DON'T  ask  too  many  questions. 

Well,  "when  in  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do,"  is  great  in 
theory,  if  you  speak  the  language.  If  you  master  no  other 
language  but  your  own  English,  then  you  are  setting  your- 
self up  for  anything — being  totally  dependent  upon  your 
travelling  companion,  completely  vulnerable,  very  often 
frustrated  and  prone  to  shed  nightly  tears.  Here  I sat,  in  a 
rowboat  heading  for  the  picturesque  entrance  to  the  Blue 
Grotto  off  the  Isle  of  Capri  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  on  an 
idyllic  early  June  morning,  staring  at  the  magnificent  navy 
blue  Mediterranean  sea.  In  the  rowboat  were  people 
speaking  Spanish,  German,  French  and  Italian,  as  well  as  a 
very  well-bred  dog,  as  I recall,  probably  bi-lingual  at  least. 

My  husband  could  talk  to  everyone;  I could  only  stare 
and  try  to  control  facial  expressions  so  as  not  to  accidental- 
ly offend  anyone.  Direct  eye  contact  with  a male  passen- 
ger combined  with  even  the  smallest  of  smiles  could 
almost  always  be  misconstrued  by  a jealous  spouse  (mine 
or  his)  as  flirting.  Uncomfortable  is  an  understatement; 
however,  as  we  approached  the  entrance  to  this  famous 
wave-cut  cave,  silence  prevailed  as  we  were  all  awe-struck 
by  the  gleaming  sapphire  blue  color  produced  as  sun- 
beams electrified  the  water.  Appreciation  is  undeniably 
internationally  understood. 

I had  been  vulnerable  in  the  communication  depart- 
ment since  our  marriage  (which  had  been  bumbling 
through  a rocky  eight  years  at  this  point)  because  90  per- 
cent of  all  incoming  phone  calls  were  conducted  in  Italian, 
and  at  every  family  gathering,  even  when  they  had  finally 
learned  to  speak  English,  Italian  was  preferred.  It  was 
extremely  frustrating  not  knowing  what  they  were  saying, 
if  they  were  talking  about  me  and,  if  so,  was  it  good  or 
bad?  I should  have  learned  more  Italian  than  I did. 
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Taking  a class  did  no  good  since  they  all  spoke  in  dialect.  I 
was  able  to  understand  a lot.  But  mostly  I blocked  out  the 
pulsating,  full-of-life  cadences  and  accepted  it  more  or  less 
as  background  static  whether  we  were  on  the  streets  of 
Naples,  sitting  at  an  outdoor  cafe  or  having  pasta  at 
Mama's. 

Here  I was,  with  my  too-trusting,  wide-eyed,  innocent 
American  blue  eyes,  blonde  hair,  tall  almost  skinny  struc- 
ture (it  was  a number  of  years  ago),  having  to  answer, 
through  an  interpreter,  questions  like:  Are  they  all  so  tall 
in  America?  Why  are  all  American  women  so  skinny? 
You  don't  have  any  brothers  or  sisters?  Why  don't 
American  women  buy  and  cook  fresh  food  daily  for  their 
husbands  instead  of  frozen  junk?  Do  you  use  linen  table- 
cloths and  napkins  at  every  meal  like  we  do  in  Italy?  Iron 
everything  including  socks,  yes?  See  how  Americans  all 
look  alike  with  those  typical  polyester  bright  colored 
clothes  all  one  color — Why?  Doesn't  everyone  take  the 
month  of  August  off  for  vacation?  Doesn't  everyone  have 
their  suits  custom  made?  I couldn't  adequately  defend 
myself,  my  country  or  my  life  at  that  moment. 

I was  in  a country  where  men,  in  their  tight  fitting  bell- 
bottomed  pants,  carrying  purses  tucked  under  arm,  strut- 
ted and  preened  like  peacocks  in  front  of  the  cafes  at  night, 
kept  their  women  predominately  undershaven,  over- 
weight, pregnant,  in  the  kitchen  and  following  orders. 
How  I wanted  to  shake  the  foundation  a bit  with  pointed 
questions  and  illustrations,  but  was  forced  into  silence  and 
frustration  by  my  inability  to  communicate. 

I was  past  the  point  of  feeling  vulnerable,  bordering 
now  on  total  defeat  and  exhaustion  from  the  constant 
ping-ponging  of  conversation  that  bounced  back  and  forth 
from  speaker  to  interrupter.  I no  longer  cared  as  much 
what  they  thought  of  me,  only  desiring  to  communicate 
what  I thought.  I don't  think  I ever  felt  so  alone  in  my 
entire  life. 

Giving  up  any  hope  of  being  able  to  identify  with  or 
relate  to  any  living  thing  in  Italy,  I found  myself  walking 
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along  (but  not  alone,  of  course)  the  street  when  I came 
upon  a small  outdoor  fish  market  where  the  owner  had 
his  fresh  catches  still  alive  and  squirming  in  buckets  of 
water.  (Local  people  won't  buy  anything  that  is  dead.) 
There  were  all  kinds  of  fish  from  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
including  the  delicate  eel  which  the  people  love  (I  have  no 
idea  why),  and  a discolored  old  pot  containing  several 
pulpo  (octopus),  something  I had  finally  learned  how  to 
eat.  Note,  being  married  to  an  Italian  gives  one  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a variety  of  adventures  (and  misadventures) 
with  mangare  (eating)  being  top  on  the  list.  Fascinated,  I 
watched  the  several  different  sized  pulpo  mingling  and 
twisting  with  each  other  in  the  pot  when  suddenly,  one 
brave  medium-sized  one  managed  to  brace  itself  up  and 
slide  over  the  top,  plop! — thus  escaping  to  freedom. 
Laughing,  I watched  this  strange  looking  creature  "glop, 
glop,  glopping"  down  the  old  cobble-stoned  street,  with 
an  angry  shopkeeper  in  tow  shouting  Italian  obscenities. 
All  right . . . another  misfit!  I found  myself  applauding  for 
the  pulpo  with  all  my  heart.  I understood  how  it  felt?  I 
could  relate.  The  farther  away  he  got,  the  more  relief  I felt. 
Maybe  I could  learn  a few  more  Italian  words,  even  if  it 
were  just  to  cheer  on  a passing  octopus. 
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The  first  time  I entered  the  chapel  was  tough.  I was  an 
intruder  with  a growing  need.  For  several  days  I walked 
briskly  by  the  entrance  door  to  the  Catholic  Chapel  on  the 
cancer  floor  of  the  hospital,  arching  my  neck  up  and  bare- 
ly to  the  right  on  passing.  I tried  to  catch  a glimpse. 
Gradually  slowing  down,  then  coming  to  a stop  one  day,  I 
disappeared  through  the  door  like  a desperate  secret. 

The  need  for  comfort  outweighed  my  fear  that  forbad  a 
Jew  to  worship  at  the  cross.  A sign,  the  cross  was  a sym- 
bol, posted  outside  the  station  boarding  passengers  to  a 
higher  connection — my  first  direct  confrontation. 

I was  reminded  of  the  time  my  neighbor  Cynthia  (an  ex- 
Catholic)  brought  me  to  her  Wednesday  night  church  ser- 
vice. A nondenominational,  charismatic  gathering  of  600, 
we  met  in  a large  vacant  store  of  a strip  mall  in  Margate, 
Florida.  The  T.V.  cameras  were  rolling  as  a silk-suited 
preacher  dramatically  took  his  place  on  the  platform, 
along  with  his  beautiful  wife  and  an  entourage  of  exquis- 
itely-packaged musicians  and  pray-a-longers. 

It  was  showy  and  exciting.  I had  never  before  sung  a 
song  holding  the  hand  of  someone  who  was  holding  the 
hand  of  the  next  one,  who  in  turn  held  the  hand  of  his 
neighbor,  etc.,  until  all  of  us  were  locked  together  in  a bel- 
lowing, steam-gathering,  singing  sway. 

I was  having  fun  until  the  very  end  when  the  polished 
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preacher  asked  people  to  bow  their  heads  in  silent  prayer, 
and  welcomed  those  among  us  who  had  never  before 
" received  Jesus  Christ  into  their  hearts/'  to  please  come 
forward  and  do  so  now.  I began  to  squirm  in  my  seat. 
Minutes  later  my  mind  began  to  wander,  and  as  usual,  my 
curiosity  won.  Slowly,  I lifted  my  head  and  peeked — right 
into  the  eyes  of  the  preacher!  He  stood  at  least  twenty  feet 
away,  but  his  eyes  burned  recognition  into  mine. 

I continued  to  stare,  hoping  that  my  confused,  frozen 
expression  was  pitiable  enough  to  ignore.  My  fear  was 
that  I would  be  plucked  from  the  audience  by  this  preach- 
er of  silk  and  fire,  to  be  made  an  example  of  deceit  and 
mockery — an  embarrassment  to  my  friend.  I was  caught 
cross-praying,  and  it  wouldn't  be  the  last  time. 

Any  humor  you  may  find  in  my  adventure  is  for  the 
taking.  But  the  truth  is,  a lifetime  of  questions  opened 
many  doors  that  left  me  with  the  realization  that  cross- 
praying is  a lonely  pastime. 

"You  are  able  to  feel  other-spirituality  because  you  are 
not  restricted  by  your  own  belief  system,"  a friend 
informed  me.  I don't  agree.  My  system  allows  for  more 
expansion  for  me  than  she  allows  for  herself.  I cross-over 
name-brand  traditions  of  faith  because  I have  always 
questioned  the  traditional  boundaries,  and  the  inherited 
prejudices  that  result. 

Does  God  categorize  people  the  way  people  categorize 
people?  I've  been  answering  "No!"  to  that  question  since  I 
was  eleven  years  old.  We  had  just  moved  from  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  to  the  Bronx,  in  New  York  City.  The  neighbor- 
hood my  mother  called  a "ghetto,"  became  affixed  to  my 
memory  like  a foreign  postage  stamp.  Stores  were  closed 
on  Saturday,  but  open  on  Sunday  in  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  Immigrants  spoke  in  Yiddish,  German  or 
Russian,  and  when  the  summer  heat  attacked,  their  bare 
arms  revealed  tattooed  numbers.  The  neighborhood  had  a 
rhythm  all  its  own  and  was  like  a huge,  family  soup  pot, 
where  everyone  threw  in  a little  spice  and  got  mixed  in 
together.  And  people  knew  each  other's  business;  the 
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"yentas"  saw  to  that.  These  stoop  gossips  were  especially 
curious  about  me. 

"So  tell  me,  sweetheart,  how  come  your  people  went  to  a 
place  like  Tennessee  to  live?  . . . they  have  a temple  there?  . . . 
I don't  think  so.  You  like  it  here?  Watch  out  for  the  gang  at 
the  candy  store  . . . nothing  but  trouble  . . . you  shouldn't 
know  from  it  . . . what  can  happen  to  a nice  girl.  Look  at 
Rosie  in  2B,  dressed  in  black  for  two  years  since  her  daugh- 
ter Peggy  ran  off  with  a Catholic  and  converted,  may  she 
rest  in  peace!  You're  so  skinny  sweetheart  . . . eat  a little 
something  . . . sit  . . . we'll  talk.  Molly  bought  fresh  bagels 
and  lox.  Taste  a piece.  Try!  You  know — you  don't  even 
look  Jewish." 

I ran  home  and  stood  on  top  of  the  big  double  bed  so 
that  I could  see  my  full  reflection  in  the  dresser  mirror.  A 
pale,  freckled  face  wearing  straight,  mousy  brown  hair 
that  hung  limp  to  just  below  the  earlobes.  Bangs  cut 
straight  across  the  middle  of  my  forehead.  "I  look  like  a 
Viking!  . . . Yuck!" 

Why  couldn't  I have  big  brown  eyes  like  Susan  with 
dark  eyelashes,  instead  of  my  eyes  that  couldn't  stay  green 
or  grey.  My  arms  were  as  long  and  shapeless  as  my  legs, 
and  I know  that  my  legs  grew  right  out  of  my  neck  and 
went  straight  down  to  the  ground  because  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  stop  them.  "What  does  Jewish  look 
like  anyway?" 

After  leaving  the  chapel,  I sat  down  in  front  of  the  nurs- 
es' station  and  began  to  write.  The  quiet  moments  spent 
in  the  chapel  at  St.  Francis  Hospital  came  during  the  first 
week  of  my  Judaism,  Islam,  Christianity  class  at  Bethel 
College,  and  on  the  first  night  of  Rosh  Hashana,  the 
Jewish  holiday  kicking  off  a celebration  of  the  new  year 
and  a call  to  atonement.  My  personal  history  unraveled 
with  new  meaning. 

I brought  my  scribbled  thoughts  to  class,  believing  I had 
discovered  the  foundation  for  a new  world.  I wanted  every- 
one to  slip  on  each  other's  religious  garbs — symbols  and  rit- 
uals. On  three  or  more  occasions  my  spiritual  experience 
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stretched  even  further  and  I began  to  sense  a pattern 
evolving.  Much  later,  I discovered  that  the  chapel,  for  me, 
took  on  its  own  life  force,  and  that  I no  longer  needed  to 
be  in  the  hospital  to  gain  entrance  to  its  sanctuary.  I real- 
ized how  often  I had  questioned  and  experienced  this 
''otherness"  in  a spiritual  context  due  to  personal  friends, 
through  marriage,  or  genuine  interest.  More  often  than 
not,  it  was  a combination  of  questions  left  unanswered, 
observation  and  happenstance. 

My  mother  stayed  for  a difficult  month.  Terminal  ill- 
ness has  its  own  agenda,  I discovered,  requiring  a great 
deal  of  support.  Narcotics  command  a starring  role  when 
cancer  dramatically  grips  the  body,  and  my  mother's 
experience  with  morphine  often  took  us  both  out  of  reality. 
I did  battle  with  the  forces  that  dictated  our  daily  lives 
either  in  the  privacy  of  a screaming,  hot  shower,  or  within 
the  confines  of  the  chapel  at  St.  Francis.  When  I was  so 
full  I could  absorb  no  more,  I wrote  poetry. 

My  mother,  a full-blooded  Jew  whose  own  mother  went 
to  her  death  a Christian  Scientist,  has  come  to  symbolize 
for  me,  the  Christ  figure.  I pound  her  with  my  frustra- 
tions. She  takes  my  anger  with  calm.  She  understands. 
She  forgives.  She  feeds  hope  back  into  my  survival  sys- 
tem. I am  pulled  through  her,  to  the  eyes  of  the  Christ  at 
the  chapel  of  St.  Francis,  back  to  Judaism  and  self,  then 
thrust  forward  to  discovery. 
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Cross-Praying  on  Rosh  Hashana 

Today  I said  a prayer 
In  a Catholic  chapel 
On  a Jewish  holiday 
For  my  mother: 

Her  cancer  knows  no  denomination. 

"It's  down  the  hall  on  the  right/' 

The  Chaplain  says.  I know. 

I have  paced  its  shadow 
More  than  twice,  quietly 
I enter  and  behold  God's  symbols: 
The  altar,  gold-trimmed  bible  turned 
To  Luke  or  Matthew — 

A white  brilliance  under  the  Christ 
His  wooden  crucifix  nearby. 
Blood-red  candles. 

I close  my  eyes — 

Not  willing  to  see  the  Cross 
That  bares  my  silent  fear 
On  this  sterile  floor  and  marks 
My  Jewish  heart: 

Father's  face  up  high  now. 

Mother  in  tubes  and  needles 
In  a room  a cry 
Away.  You,  and  me — 

Unable  to  kneel,  I stand 
Cross-praying  on  Rosh  Hashana. 
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More  Cross-Praying 

I've  seen  you  before.  The  Vatican  and  St.  Mark's,  your 
Mother's  shining  face  captured  in  marble  luster — the 
sheen  of 

Suffering  and  paintings,  breathing  life  into  space  they 
Occupy.  I pray  to  them.  And  to  the  back  side  of  the  tool 
shed. 

An  altar  to  my  cherished  Gigi.  Candles  flicker  like  stars 
Inside  St.  Patrick's.  Can  saints  be  reassigned?  I dash 
Out  of  way  when  shakes  of  holy  water  reach  across  the 
tables 

Of  Lasagna  and  red  wine  at  Easter.  Sidewalks  of  the 
Bronx 

Display  a Cross,  the  Star  of  David,  and  Swastika — 
Ghetto  graffiti  of  mistrust.  Children 
Branded  like  cattle — wear  trinkets  of  faith. 

Reverend  Cecil,  a Baptist,  the  hospital 
Chaplain,  without  using  words  like 
"God,"  or  "Church"  or  "Jesus" — his  presence. 

Like  death,  commands  my  spiritual  attention. 

Don't  misunderstand — this  is  not  a Jews-for-Jesus  cry.  I 
am  not 

Crossing  over — too  high  to  reach.  I seek  an 
Amalgam — not  metamorphosis.  I'm  back — you  knew  I 
would 

Be.  Your  face  replicated  four  times  on  these  chapel  walls 
Like  a multi-faceted  prism — your  sweet  face — 

And  I see  in  your  eyes  what  you  must  see  in  me.  My 
father 

Is  here.  I don't  know  if  he  follows  me,  or  waits  here 
With  your  father,  waiting  for  me  to  cross-pray  my 
frazzled,  blistered  thoughts. 
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I Wonder  . . . did  the  Baptists  do  it? 

The  pain  took  the  morphine  and  now  both  are 
Missing.  Catheter  and  oxygen  tubes  relinquished 
Their  long  hold.  The  brace,  buried  at  the 
Back  of  a cabinet  of  expendables  is 
Replaced  by  a shiny,  teal  green,  three-wheel 
Walker  with  a pouch!  A grandmother's  red 
Wagon — it  carries  lottery  tickets,  novels. 

Cookies,  secrets.  Pictures  remain  on  the  scan. 

But  not  in  my  mother's  mind.  The  blood  count  reads 
Normal,  and  she  dreams  of  a win.  Dr.  Hynes  asks, 

"Did  you  two  pay  a visit  to  Billy  Graham?" 

I don't  know  where  the  pain  went;  neither  does  he — 

Certainly  not  she.  Destroyed  by  the 

Prayer  network  of  my  Christian  connections? 

Father  cried  it  away  with  his  last  breath.  I 
Cradled  Jewish  sorrow  like  a talisman  and  cross- 
Prayed  to  the  Christ  in  the  Chapel  at  St.  Francis. 
Caretakers  left  heartprints  that  nourished  Mom's 
Spirit.  Many  church  groups  prayed.  Perhaps, 

It  was  the  somber,  faithful  of  the  fundamentalist 
Churches.  Quiet,  prayerful  prophets,  strict  enough 
To  restrict  my  welcome,  these  silent  soldiers 
Wear  their  skins  too  tight  and  do  good  works.  It  might 
Have  been  the  Mennonites — an  express  connection 
powered 

By  pacifism,  they  worship  in  earnest.  Music  and 
Songs  stairway  the  heavens;  touch  the  many,  embrace 
The  lonely  in  silent  prayer.  Or,  the  Methodists, 

Some  free,  others  not — allowed  to  clap,  but. 

No  Amens.  Social  minded,  caring,  able  to 
Bleed  guilt  like  a Jew.  It  could  have  been  the 
Nazarenes — partners  in  prayer  chains,  they  conserve 
Inner  strength,  extract  the  sweet  nectar  of  God — behold! 
Concerts  of  purposeful  prayer  waste  not  a precious  drop. 
But  Baptists — they've  got  enthusiasm.  Praise  the 
Joy  of  the  Lord,  and  laugh — Amen!  Release 
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The  elixir,  prayer  warriors.  There's  power  in  the 
Faithful  of  all  faiths  to  feed  the  insatiable 
Appetites  our  souls  require  from  the  prayer-waves; 

A divine  network — bound  together,  like  knots 
In  a kite  tail  that  flap  the  cross-currents 
At  the  intersection  of  prayer  and  fear. 

"Your  mother  is  an  amazing  woman:  I am  humbled,"  the 
Doctor  adds.  "You're  sure  you  haven't  been  to  see  a 
Faith  healer?"  "Hmmmmm,"  I mused,  "I  wonder  . . . did 
the  Baptists  do  it?" 


. 
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A.  WAYNE  WIENS,  Professor  of  Biology  at 
Bethel  College,  believes  that  he  has  been  able  to  keep 
his  teaching  tuned  to  the  changing  nature  of  modern 
biology  through  his  diverse  research  experiences. 
Wayne  has  worked  with  leading  figures  in  cellular 
genetics  and  developmental  biology.  Since  1980,  he 
also  has  done  research  in  the  interdisciplinary  field  of 
neurobiology.  Wayne's  collaborative  research  has 
been  published  in  papers  and  major  journals,  includ- 
ing Science,  Developmental  Biology  and  Behavioral  and 
Neural  Biology. 

The  following  essay,  "A  Celebration  of  Genetic 
Diversity,"  was  presented  to  the  Freshman  Seminar 
class  on  December  8, 1992.  Wayne  says  that  diversi- 
ty, the  theme  of  his  essay,  is  usually  thought  of  in 
relationship  to  racial  or  ecological  variety.  Here, 
Wayne  is  "broadening  the  scope  of  the  concept  to 
include  ideas  about  genetic  diversity  that  may  help 
us  understand  ourselves,  as  well  as  other  individuals 
and  groups  in  society." 

Wayne  was  born  on  October  31, 1936,  in  Hillsboro, 
Kansas.  He  attended  Tabor  College  in  Hillsboro  and 
completed  his  B.A.  in  Natural  Sciences  at  Bethel 
College  in  1958.  In  1960,  he  completed  a master's 
degree  in  Zoology  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  From* 
1960  to  1962,  Wayne  taught  at  Bethel  College,  and 
then  re-entered  graduate  school  at  Northwestern 
University  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  where  he  earned  his 
Ph.D.  in  Biological  Sciences  in  1966.  Wayne  returned 
to  Bethel  again  in  1966  and  taught  until  1970.  He  left 
in  1970  to  attend  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
spent  two  years  doing  research  in  developmental 
genetics.  Following  this  experience,  Wayne  again 
taught  at  Bethel  for  only  one  year,  after  which  he 
taught  at  Kalamazoo  College  in  Michigan  from  1973 
to  1976.  Wayne  has  been  teaching  at  Bethel  College 
since  1976. 


A Celebration  of 
Genetic  Diversity 


A.  Wayne  Wiens 


When  the  word  "diversity"  appears  in  the  media,  it  is  usu- 
ally in  one  of  two  contexts:  either  racial  / ethnic  differences, 
or  the  variety  of  living  plants  / animals  on  earth,  biodiver- 
sity. In  human  societies  major  conflicts  stem  from  percep- 
tions regarding  either  of  these.  Just  the  words  Northern 
Ireland,  spotted  owl,  Soweto,  snail  darter  or  Bosnia  ignite 
strong  human  emotions,  deriving  from  diversity-based 
issues.  In  response,  human  organizations  at  all  levels  put 
great  energy  into  highlighting  the  positive  attributes  of 
diversity;  special  events  at  Bethel  College  have  recently 
been  directed  to  that  end. 

In  this  presentation  to  the  Freshman  Seminar  I would 
like  to  contribute  to  the  celebration  of  diversity  by  looking 
at  its  natural  basis.  While  the  two  contexts  mentioned 
above,  racial  /ethnic  diversity  and  biodiversity,  look  super- 
ficially different,  they  do  have  a common  source  in  genetic 
diversity.  To  demonstrate  that  I would  like,  in  a preface,  to 
first  point  out  that  the  very  activity  of  science  feeds  on 
diversity.  Then,  I will  demonstrate  how  hereditary  diversi- 
ty is  created,  and  becomes  the  key  precondition  of  evolu- 
tionary change,  the  diversity  we  see.  Thirdly,  I will  argue 
that  human  behavior  must,  at  least  partially,  be  understood 
as  a creation  of  biologically-based  diversity.  Finally,  I will 
discuss  some  recent  work  on  genetics  and  race.  Some  of 
the  implications  of  each  of  these  concepts  will  be  raised. 
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I.  Diversity  and  the  Nature  of  Science 

Diversity  and  unity  are  the  yin  and  yang  of  science,  ele- 
ments intimately  interacting  to  make  the  whole.  Diversity 
is  the  wonder  of  the  bits  and  pieces  of  nature  that  dazzle 
and  amaze  us.  Science  is  actually  the  unity  found  in  the 
apparent  chaos,  by  discovering  connections  between  the 
pieces.  In  a practical  way  this  unity  is  the  creation  of  the 
mind  of  the  scientist  out  of  the  diversity  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. For  example,  while  DNA  obviously  existed  before 
scientists  created  the  concept  of  the  gene,  without  the  cre- 
ation of  the  concept  from  thousands  of  experiments,  we 
could  neither  appreciate  nor  apply  our  knowledge  of  genes. 

Science  at  its  best  is  an  activity  that  imagines  possible 
connections  between  diverse  natural  things  or  events  no 
one  thought  were  related,  then  tries  to  create  experimen- 
tally " do-able"  designs  to  test  if  the  idea  agrees  with  how 
nature  actually  works.  The  discovery  of  unifying,  unex- 
pected and  beautiful  connections  between  the  diverse  phe- 
nomena in  nature  is  the  essence  of  scientific  research. 
Sometimes  the  answers  that  come  from  questions  asked  in 
science  are  more  than  we  bargained  for.  Usually  this  is 
because  the  new  discovery  does  not  fit  into  our  present 
ideas,  beliefs  or  knowledge  base.  The  new  stuff  upsets 
some  part  of  the  order  we  have  already  created,  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously.  While  some  people  seem,  by  nature, 
to  find  delight  in  new  findings,  others  respond  with  fear, 
confusion  and  anger.  How  much  shock  to  our  system  of 
concepts  are  we  really  willing  to  celebrate? 

II.  Genetic  Diversity  and  Evolutionary  Change 

Francis  Crick,  of  the  DNA  team,  suggests  that  the  most 
fundamental  difference  between  the  physical  and  biologi- 
cal sciences  is  the  historical  character  living  organisms 
have  that  physical  phenomena  do  not  have.  Living  things 
have  parents.  In  the  course  of  successfully  replicating 
themselves,  generation  upon  generation,  organisms  show 
changes  in  the  hereditary  information  being  passed  along. 
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so  forms  of  life  evolve  over  time  in  a way  not  observed  in 
the  physical  world.  The  sodium  atom  recycles  over  and 
over  in  the  environment,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  history, 
whether  it  was  once  part  of  a pterodactyl  or  a mushroom. 
Thus,  the  appreciation  that  a life  form  has  a history  is  criti- 
cal to  understanding  its  present  nature. 

Darwin  thought  that  two  complementary  principles  of 
evolutionary  change  were  first,  the  appearance  of  inherita- 
ble diversity  among  different  organisms  of  a species,  and 
second,  the  natural  selection  within  a species  of  those  vari- 
ants with  the  best  success  in  reproduction.  Here  let  us 
focus  on  the  role  of  genetic  diversity.  How  can  there  be 
produced  so  much  hereditary  variation  that  it  is  possible 
to  evolve  species  vastly  different  from  their  ancient  par- 
ents? Darwin  himself  died  without  understanding  how 
hereditary  diversity  is  generated.  Although  he  was  a con- 
temporary of  Mendel,  the  principles  of  heredity  the  latter 
discovered  were  not  known  to  Darwin.  Those  would  have 
helped  Darwin's  case  a little  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
actually  it  has  taken  over  a hundred  more  years  to  discov- 
er, piece  by  piece,  the  different  mechanisms  by  which  heri- 
table variety  is  generated. 

Today  we  know  that  some  of  the  major  sources  of 
hereditary  diversity  are: 

— In  the  formation  of  mature  egg  and  sperm  cells,  pairs 
of  chromosomes  separate  and  move  into  different  gametes 
independently  of  all  other  pairs  of  chromosomes.  This 
process,  called  independent  assortment,  in  human  beings 
generates  on  the  order  of  223  unique  combinations  of 
genes  in  the  sperm  or  eggs  of  a single  individual. 

— Pairs  of  chromosomes  exchange  approximately  equal 
sections,  an  event  also  part  of  normal  sperm  or  egg  forma- 
tion called  crossing-over.  So  individual  chromosomes 
passed  on  to  the  next  generation  become  mosaics  of  the 
chromosomes  of  each  parent. 

— Sex  itself  contributes  to  diversity  because  eggs  and 
sperm,  each  with  a unique  set  of  genes,  unite  to  create  a 
new  individual  with  a novel  combination  of  the  hereditary 
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potential  of  two  parents. 

The  three  sources  of  diversity  above  just  shuffle  the 
genetic  deck  of  existing  genes.  But  mutation  of  genes  also 
occurs,  actually  creating  new  genes.  Without  the  introduc- 
tion of  novel  mutated  genes,  evolution  could  not  occur. 
What  mutations  really  are  was  not  understood  until  the 
molecular  nature  of  the  gene  was  discovered  in  the  last 
half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Three  important  properties 
of  mutation  are  now  known: 

— They  are  straightforward  chemical  changes  in  the 
molecules  of  the  hereditary  material,  creating  novel  genes 
from  old  genes. 

— They  appear  not  to  be  directed  to  some  end,  but 
appear  randomly,  and 

— Mutations  can  have  harmful,  neutral  or  beneficial 
effects  on  the  organism.  The  beneficial  effects  of  mutations 
are  the  basis  for  evolutionary  change. 

Gene  duplication  is  another  important  process  increas- 
ing genetic  diversity  in  chromosomes.  This  process  can 
actually  expand  the  total  number  of  genes  in  a species/  as 
follows:  Genes  are  duplicated  along  the  same  chromo- 
some by  a process  called  unequal  crossing  over.  If  this  is 
followed  by  random  mutation  of  either  of  the  duplicate 
genes,  they  will  eventually  diverge  into  increasingly  dif- 
ferent genes,  lying  head  to  tail,  head  to  tail  on  the  same 
chromosome.  The  duplicated  and  diverged  new  gene  may 
give  a totally  new  function  that  has  never  before  existed  in 
any  ancestors. 

How  can  genetic  diversity  make  possible  evolutionary 
change?  The  genes  of  a population  of  organisms  are 
thought  of  as  a "gene  pool."  The  field  of  "population 
genetics"  studies  the  characteristics  of  the  gene  pool. 
Evolution  at  its  most  basic  is  the  series  of  changes  that 
accumulate  over  many  generations  in  the  gene  pool  of  a 
population.  Two  species  can  evolve  from  one  if  different 
populations  of  that  species  become  reproductively  isolated 
from  each  other.  If  so,  each  population  would  experience 
different  random  mutations.  These  mutations  would 
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either  disappear  from  the  population,  if  harmful,  or 
increase  if  they  are  advantageous  to  the  organisms  having 
them.  Prolonged  reproductive  isolation  between  the  two 
populations  leads,  after  generations,  to  an  accumulation  of 
such  differences  in  their  gene  pools,  so  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  successful  reproduction  to  occur  between  these 
groups.  When  this  happens,  the  two  former  populations 
of  the  same  species  have  evolved  into  distinct  species. 

Contemporary  understanding  of  natural  selection  is  less 
characterized  by  the  term,  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  with  its 
connotation  of  bloody,  violent  conflict,  as  it  is  with  simply 
contributing  to  the  next  generation  more  offspring  than 
others  in  the  population.  The  technical  term  for  this  is 
"differential  reproduction."  (The  60rs  aphorism:  "make 
love,  not  war"  comes  to  mind  as  a way  to  highlight  the 
distinction.)  The  concept  of  natural  selection  has  seemed 
to  many  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  to  be  so 
obvious  as  to  be  a truism:  it  is  an  automatic  mechanism  by 
which  those  best  able  to  cope  with  a current  environment 
leave  the  most  offspring.  The  working  of  natural  selection 
was  so  self-evident  to  some  that  T.  H.  Huxley,  on  hearing 
of  Darwin's  theory  is  quoted  as  exclaiming,  "Why  didn't  I 
think  of  that!" 

What  are  some  of  the  more  global  implications  of  the 
importance  of  genetic  diversity  and  natural  selection  as  a 
fundamental  property  of  living  organisms,  including 
humans? 

— The  existence  of  genetic  diversity  in  a population  is  a 
precondition  of  its  capacity  to  survive.  In  history,  extinc- 
tion is  the  common  consequence  of  the  inability  of  a 
species  to  change  in  the  face  of  changing  environmental 
conditions.  Evolutionary  history  is  strewn  with  extinct 
species;  more  are  said  to  be  in  the  fossil  record  than  cur- 
rently are  found  on  earth.  Without  genetic  diversity  in  the 
population,  providing  at  least  a few  individuals  with  the 
heritable  properties  advantageous  for  successful  reproduc- 
tion in  the  new  environment,  the  population  dies  out.  But 
does  the  environment  really  change?  No  one  who  has  in 
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their  vocabulary  words  such  as  continental  drift,  volcanos, 
the  mid-Atlantic  ridge,  earthquakes,  tectonic  plates,  etc., 
can  doubt  the  inexorable  physical  changes  occurring  in  the 
natural  environment  of  the  planet.  And  with  ozone  layers, 
chemical  pollution,  global  warming  and  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  also  part  of  our  human  experience,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  environmental  conditions  can  be  mod- 
ified, even  if  accidentally,  by  the  actions  of  a single  species, 
our  own. 

— I see  nothing  in  nature  that  suggests  we  humans  have 
an  exemption  from  the  same  selective  forces  facing  every 
other  species.  Therefore,  an  appreciation  of  evolution  and 
the  role  of  adaptively  advantageous  behavior  would 
enhance  the  chance  of  human  survival.  I wonder  some- 
times whether  we  don't  trust  far  too  much  the  words  of 
the  spiritual,  "He's  got  the  whole  world  in  his  hands."  It 
seems  to  suggest  that  humans  can  make  a total  mess  of 
things:  let  the  nuclear  bombs  go  off,  plunder  the  environ- 
ment, carry  on  warfare  with  each  other  in  the  streets  or 
between  countries — but  not  to  worry.  He  has  control  of 
things  and  would  never  allow  us,  the  "crowns  of  cre- 
ation," to  go  down  to  ignominious  extinction. 

— It  also  seems  to  me  that  evolutionary  concepts  might 
make  some  contribution  to  supporting  life-enhancing 
human  value  systems.  How  should  a human  population 
behave  to  be  evolutionarily  successful?  It  should  not  kill 
its  members,  it  should  be  cooperative,  it  should  hold  the 
demands  of  the  individual  in  balance  with  those  of  the 
group,  it  should  not  destroy  the  environment,  etc.  Why? 
Because  there  are  straightforward  evolutionary  conse- 
quences of  individual  and  public  actions,  contributing,  in 
small  or  large  ways,  to  successfully  passing  the  breath  of 
life  on  to  the  next  generation. 

— But  skepticism  and  outright  rejection  of  evolutionary 
concepts  on  religious  grounds  continues  today,  coming  from 
those  who  hold  to  the  literal  interpretation  (to  the  point  of 
scientific  accuracy)  of  the  scriptures,  and  from  those  whose 
concept  of  how  God  acts  in  history  is  questioned  by  concepts 
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of  natural  processes  effecting  change.  It  is  simply  true  that 
some  concepts  of  God  are  incompatible  with  evolution. 
Evolution  is  also  hard  to  take  for  those  whose  social  views  of 
human  nature  run  to  ego-stroking  ideas  about  the  unique- 
ness of  humans  over  all  other  living  things,  and  to  those 
whose  social  status  is  class-conscious,  distinctions  of  which 
are  threatened  by  the  evolutionary  conclusion  that  all  life  is 
historically  related  (even  if  distantly). 

— Actually,  I expect  most  people  don't  think  about  evo- 
lution at  all.  I don't  bother  my  86-year-old  father  about 
such  things;  in  his  entire  life  as  a farmer  it  was  never  nec- 
essary for  his  farming  that  he  answer  the  question  of 
whether  humans  or  anything  else  evolved.  I doubt  that 
people  in  biomedical  areas  need  to  think  with  an  evolu- 
tionary world  view  in  order  to  be  pretty  good  nurses  and 
doctors.  Of  course,  the  nineteenth-century  Social 
Darwinists  grossly  misunderstood  natural  selection  and 
used  it  as  a justification  of  cut-throat  business  practices. 

But  for  most  people  preoccupied  with  the  duties  of 
daily  life  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  one  way  or  the  other 
whether  evolution,  literal  Genesis-type  creation  or  any  one 
of  the  dozens  of  creation  stories  developed  by  ethnic  peo- 
ples across  the  globe  is  actually  responsible  for  the  nature 
of  life  forms  on  the  earth.  But  for  others  who  are  just  intel- 
lectually curious,  and  for  biologists  who  see  the  data 
before  them  regularly,  it  does  matter  how  life  came  about, 
how  it  changes  and  how  different  living  things  are  related 
to  each  other.  With  daily  exposure  to  information  on  these 
themes,  it  is  impossible,  not  to  say  intellectually  dishonest, 
to  "space  it  off"  and  maintain  religious  and  political  views 
that  simply  contradict  what  we  see  in  our  work.  It  also 
seems  dishonest  to  acquiesce  to  religious  or  political 
authority  when  scientific  data  appears  incompatible  with 
received  or  revealed  wisdom. 

III.  Diversity  and  Behavior  Genetics 

How  is  genetic  diversity  related  to  human  behavior? 
Do  people  act  differently  from  others  because  of  their 
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genes?  What  causality  is  associated  with  behavior? 
During  most  of  the  twentieth  century  the  dominant  model 
of  understanding  how  the  brain  worked  has  been  behav- 
iorism, emphasizing  the  predominant  role  of  training  and 
life  experience  in  generating  behavior  patterns.  In  the 
extreme  form  of  this  model,  which  can  be  called  environ- 
mental determinism,  genes  played  little  role  in  human 
behavior.  By  mid-twentieth  century  studies  on  genetics 
and  behavior  gained  legitimacy  for  the  concept  that 
behavior  is  partially  inherited.  The  emergence  of  a science 
of  the  genetics  of  behavior  may  be  symbolized  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  text  in  behavior  genetics  in  1960,  and 
with  the  founding  of  the  journal  Behavior  Genetics  a decade 
later. 

Since  then  it  has  become  more  and  more  certain  that 
human  behavior  emerges  out  of  the  biochemical,  cellular 
and  physiological  processes  in  the  brain.  Many  publica- 
tions now  contain  research  on  the  inherited  properties  of 
behavior.  Most  current  models  incorporate  how  genetic 
factors  contribute  to  behavior,  in  interaction  with  environ- 
mental signals,  including  sensory  input.  Early  research 
interests  of  behavior  geneticists  focused  on  the  causation 
of  mental  illness  and  the  heritability  of  intelligence,  mak- 
ing correlations  between  abnormal  behavior  and  genetic 
relatedness,  typically  with  twin  studies  and  adoption 
studies.  With  molecular  techniques  several  dozen  neuro- 
logical conditions,  including  schizophrenia,  Huntington's 
disease  and  bipolar  affective  disorder  are  currently  being 
examined  for  the  precise  roles  genetic  factors  play  in  their 
respective  causations. 

A major  examination  of  genetic  influences  on  normal 
human  personality  that  came  out  in  the  late  1980s,  the 
Minnesota  Twins  study  used  sets  of  identical  twins  reared 
together  along  with  the  much  more  rare  identical  twins 
that  had  been  separated  at  birth.  Genetic  influences  were 
found  to  be  responsible  for  40-60%  of  the  determination  in 
each  of  the  following  personality  characteristics:  sense  of 
well-being,  need  for  social  closeness,  reaction  to  stress. 
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need  to  control,  aggressiveness,  sense  of  potency  to  effect 
social  change,  avoidance  of  harm,  capacity  for  absorption 
in  imaginative  thought,  respect  for  authority  and  tradition, 
extroversion,  tendency  to  be  neurotic,  etc.  The  data  show- 
ing genes  contribute  about  half  of  the  determination  of 
normal  personality  forced  a substantial  paradigm  shift, 
since  according  to  strictly-interpreted  behaviorism,  envi- 
ronmental influences  totally  determined  behavior;  genes 
had  no  role. 

What  are  some  of  the  implications  of  the  concept  that 
genes  do  influence  behavior? 

— Since  research  to  date  has  not  identified  specific  genes 
for  personality  characteristics,  evaluation  of  genetic  diver- 
sity responsible  for  this  behavior  in  humans  is  obviously 
impossible.  But  there  is  ample  reason  to  expect  that  the 
mechanisms  known  to  produce  diversity  in  genes  for 
other  organs  in  the  human  body  will  likewise  operate  in 
brain  cells  to  produce  a wide  range  of  variation  in  heredi- 
tary information  for  personality.  We  could  expect  to  find 
genetic  diversity,  for  example,  in  the  characteristic  "reac- 
tion to  stress."  Some  persons  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum 
are  stable  and  resilient  under  the  most  dire  conditions,  and 
others  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  become  totally 
"stressed  out"  at  the  smallest  pop  quiz  or  roommate  dis- 
agreement. 

— Understanding  the  role  of  genetic  diversity  in  human 
personality  development  has  significant  implications  in 
child  rearing.  Robert  Plomin,  a behavior  geneticist,  notes 
that:  "Parents  are  usually  environmental  determinists  until 
they  have  their  second  child."  That  is  with  the  first  one 
they  are  noisily  convinced  that  the  kid  turned  out  so  well 
because  of  their  consummately  clever  child-rearing  skills. 
Then  comes  the  second  child,  and  parents,  using  the  same 
techniques  as  on  the  first,  just  do  not  get  the  same  result. 
Environmental  determinism  bites  the  dust.  It  recalls  the 
wise  saying  that,  "Parents  should  take  less  credit  than  they 
do  for  their  children's  success  and  less  responsibility  for 
their  failures." 
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— A role  for  genetics  in  behavior  should  also  affect  how 
we  respond  to  adults  that  we  see  acting  " differently"  than 
we  would  to  the  same  situation.  One  can  no  longer  pre- 
sume solely  that  such  a person  was  being  willfully 
strange,  or  only  had  learned  to  act  a particular  way  from 
previous  experience.  Understanding  that  genetics  has  a 
role  in  behavior  also  suggests  a person  may  not  conscious- 
ly understand  why  that  behavior  emerges,  nor  necessarily 
find  it  easy  to  behave  differently  if  he /she  tried.  It  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  be  able  to  like  the  person  with 
strange  behavior  any  better,  but  it  might  lead  us  to  not 
assume  such  behavior  was  in  response  to  us,  personally. 

— But  recognizing  that  a specific  behavior  has  a genetic 
component  should  not,  it  seems  to  me,  relieve  the  person 
of  responsibility  for  that  behavior.  Some  people  come  to 
the  opposite  conclusion,  suggesting  that  since  certain 
behaviors  have  a genetic  base  a person  can  disavow 
responsibility  for  it.  I did  not  choose,  at  least  certainly 
cannot  remember  choosing,  to  be  either  male  or  heterosex- 
ual, both  traits  under  substantial  genetic  influence.  Yet  I 
can  be  held  responsible  by  society  for  the  consequences  of 
my  male  heterosexual  behavior.  If  you  father  children, 
you  become  legally  responsible  for  them;  if  you  hetero- 
sexually  harass  colleagues  at  work,  your  job  may  be  in 
legal  jeopardy. 

— It  is  also  unreasonable  to  assert,  as  the  environmental 
paradigm  seems  to,  that  equal  opportunity  will  produce 
equal  achievement  in  everyone,  or  that  unequal  achieve- 
ments are  due  only  to  unequal  opportunity.  Teachers  try 
to  provide  equal  access  to  learning  for  every  member  of  a 
class,  but  never  dream  that  everyone  will  be  able  to  per- 
form at  the  same  level.  When  students  then  do  perform  at 
a wide  range  of  levels,  who  would  argue  that  this  was  due 
solely  to  the  differences  in  effort  the  students  put  forth, 
unrelated  to  the  diversity  of  academic  ability  present  in 
class? 
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IV.  Genetics  and  Race 

On  a daily  basis  people  recognize  other  people  on  the 
basis  of  racial  characteristics.  It  is  obviously  an  important 
social  characteristic.  In  the  past  and  even  today,  the  study 
of  racial  differences  has  been  laden  with  controversy. 
There  have  been  fears  that  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge of  differences  between  populations  will  exacerbate 
racist  thinking  or  actions.  Does  the  study  of  genetic  diver- 
sity in  human  racial  populations  conflict  with  democratic 
or  religious  ideals  which  seek  to  provide  equal  opportuni- 
ty for  every  individual,  without  regard  for  ethnic  group, 
religious  heritage  or  sexual  orientation?  Is  the  study  of 
such  differences  racist?  Society  has  been  of  several  minds 
on  the  answer.  I have  been  more  inclined  toward  the  judg- 
ment of  Harvard  biologist  Bernard  Davis,  "Racial  differ- 
ences deal  with  scientifically  verifiable  questions  of  fact, 
while  racism  is  a political  and  social  value  judgment. 
Recognition  of  genetic  differences  that  have  been  well  doc- 
umented is  not  racist,  making  prejudicial  social  judgments 
based  on  those  differences  is.  Racism  cannot  logically  be 
derived  from  simple  recognition  of  the  existence  of  racial 
differences." 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  distinguishing  differences  in  visi- 
ble, physical  attributes  of  populations  who  maintain  some 
degree  of  genetic  isolation:  shape  of  the  face  and  skull, 
overall  body  build,  hair  texture,  skin  color.  Moreover, 
dozens  of  biochemical  features,  especially  in  proteins  and 
DNA,  do  vary  among  human  populations.  Even  though 
these  molecular  features  are  detectable  only  with  special 
lab  techniques,  they  are  no  less  real  than  hair  or  eye  color. 
A recent  study  by  Cavalli-Sforza,  a leading  population 
geneticist,  analyzed  120  different  gene  markers,  and  found 
that  nearly  all  of  the  various  human  populations  across 
the  globe  exhibited  the  same  specific  genes,  but  the  fre- 
quency, or  proportion,  of  different  forms  of  those  genes 
varied  greatly.  So  different  "races"  share  the  same  genes 
but  differ  in  the  forms  of  the  genes  each  race  has. 

A more  difficult  question  has  been  posed:  Do  entire 
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populations  even  behave  differently  from  other  groups 
because  of  genetic  differences  between  them?  Since 
human  behavior  is  also  under  significant  genetic  influ- 
ence, are  the  genes  for  specific  behaviors  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent between  populations  to  cause  statistically-different 
behavior  patterns?  Little  data  exists  on  this  question,  but 
there  appear  to  be  no  in-principle  grounds  for  expecting 
behavior  to  be  any  less  a distinctive,  quantifiable  property 
of  populations  than  any  other  anatomic  or  physiologic 
characteristic. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  biostatisticians  that  part  of  the 
problem  with  the  study  of  race  is  how  we  think  conceptu- 
ally about  differences  between  groups.  This  might  sound 
dull,  but  it  does  matter.  For  instance,  if  one  finds  that  two 
races  have  different  mean  (average)  values  for  a particular 
characteristic,  is  this  a valid  criterion  to  distinguish 
between  them?  The  statistician  argues  that,  used  by  itself, 
mean  difference  actually  is  a weak  and  potentially  mis- 
leading criterion.  When  mean  differences  are  found 
between  races,  and  the  range  of  diversity  in  racial  groups 
is  also  examined,  what  is  typically  found  is  that  the  diver- 
sity within  a group  is  larger  than  the  diversity  found 
between  the  groups.  So,  while  the  mean  difference  may 
well  be  shown  to  exist  between  two  groups,  focusing  only 
on  that  statistic  hides  the  commonness  in  the  overlap  of 
the  diversity  that  exists  between  the  groups. 

But  recent  studies  have  gone  further  to  suggest  that 
there  may  not  be  much  biological  meaning  at  all  in  the 
term  "race."  In  biology  the  category  of  "species"  is  a well- 
accepted  unit  by  which  to  categorize  living  organisms, 
because  the  criteria  are  clear:  members  of  a species  can 
reproduce  successfully  with  each  other  and  not  with  mem- 
bers of  other  species.  Is  the  category  "race"  as  clearly 
defined  as  species?  Cavalli-Sforza  says  no.  In  his  monu- 
mental 1994  work  on  the  genetics  and  geography  of 
human  groups  across  the  globe,  he  demonstrates  that 
there  are  many  divisions  of  the  human  species  into  sub- 
groups which  are,  by  some  characteristic,  different  from 
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other  sub-groups.  These  sub-groups  are  in  turn,  able  to  be 
subdivided  into  subordinate  groups,  and  so  on.  (I  suspect 
some  local  people  get  pretty  good  at  being  able  to  tell 
whether  a person  is  from  Lindsborg  or  from  Moundridge 
by  just  looking  at  them.  How  small  a set  of  subgroups  is 
that?)  What  can  be  easily  demonstrated  is  that  there  is  a 
whole  series  of  subordinate  categories  within  a species. 

The  key  point  is  this:  Cavalli-Sforza  shows  that  no  par- 
ticular subdivision  below  species  is  more  biologically  sig- 
nificant than  any  another.  In  other  words,  "race"  may  be  a 
term  to  name  a particular  subdivision  of  the  human 
species,  but  that  subdivision  describes  a no  more  signifi- 
cant difference  than  any  other  of  the  demonstrable  subdi- 
visions below  species. 

Will  the  effort  to  understand  human  genetic  diversity 
help  resolve  some  of  the  human  conflicts  in  the  world?  Or 
will  such  information  be  a source  from  which  fuel  is 
drawn  to  fire  further  conflicts?  Do  we  shoot  the  scientific 
messenger  bearing  information  that  does  not  conform  to 
our  current  assumptions  about  individual  or  population 
differences?  Will  people  simply  disregard  rationally- 
obtained  evidence  and  continue  on  their  assumption-dri- 
ven paths?  Why  should  these  questions  be  raised  with 
college  students?  It  is  my  hope  that,  once  posed,  such 
questions  become  a conscious  part  of  the  unruly  mix  of 
problems  and  possible  solutions  with  which  you  are  invit- 
ed to  wrestle  while  in  college.  I believe  that  thinking 
about  the  role  of  genetic  diversity  in  evolution,  in  human 
behavior  and  in  human  populations  should  occupy  some 
of  your  mental  space  and  time,  as  you  each  try  to  con- 
struct a coherent  picture  of  the  nature  of  the  world  and 
your  place  in  it. 


DWIGHT  R.  PLATT  taught  at  Bethel  College  as 

Professor  of  Biology  beginning  in  1957  until  his 
retirement  following  the  1995-1996  academic  year. 
The  following  essay  was  first  presented  as  the  open- 
ing devotions  for  the  December  1995  Bethel  College 
faculty  meeting. 

Born  on  August  4, 1931,  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Dwight  graduated  from  Bethel  College  in  1952. 
Dwight  received  his  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  in  1954  and,  supported  by  a 
National  Science  Foundation  Cooperative 
Fellowship,  he  earned  his  Ph.D.  there  in  1966. 

With  the  support  of  National  Science  Foundation 
research  grants,  Dwight  has  conducted  studies  on 
snake  populations.  Most  recently,  he  has  done 
research  supported  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on 
the  ecology  of  frog  populations  around  a village  in 
India,  the  same  village  in  which  he  had  worked  in 
village  development  with  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  from  1954-1957  (see  Dwight's 
essay  "From  Under  the  Mango  Tree"  on  pages  267- 
272).  Dwight  has  been  recognized  for  his  research 
with  the  David  FI.  Richert  Distinguished  Scholar 
Award  from  Bethel  College. 

Dwight  has  been  active  in  environmental  and  eco- 
logical issues,  for  which  he  received  the  prestigious 
Chevron  Award.  He  helped  to  acquire  the  Sand 
Prairie  Natural  History  Reservation  for  Bethel 
College  in  1965.  In  1984,  he  began  the  Prairie 
Reconstruction  at  the  Kaufman  Museum.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Lorna  Habegger  Harder,  Dwight  has  writ- 
ten a handbook  for  the  Kansas  Wildflower  Society  on 
growing  native  wildflowers.  Dwight  reflects,  "I  am 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  the  natural  biodi- 
versity of  creation  and  this  has  been  expressed  not 
only  in  working  for  prairie  preservation  and  the 
preservation  of  tropical  forests  but  also  in  developing 
sustainable  gardening  for  my  household  and  in  a 
longtime  interest  in  birdwatching." 


Devotions  at  Faculty 
Meeting,  December 
1 995 


Dwight  R.  Platt 


As  I look  forward  to  retirement,  I also  find  myself  looking 
backward  at  my  years  of  teaching  at  Bethel.  This  is  a year 
of  memories  for  me.  It  is  natural,  I suppose,  when  one 
approaches  the  end  of  a chapter  in  life,  to  look  back  over 
that  chapter.  So  when  I was  asked  to  have  devotions  at 
faculty  meeting  today,  it  seemed  to  be  the  right  time  to 
reflect  on  those  memories  and  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  I have  had  to  work  with  students  over 
many  years.  This  seemed  especially  fitting  since  it  is  the 
end  of  the  semester,  when  work  and  frustrations  increase 
as  many  students  just  don't  "perform"  the  way  we  faculty 
think  they  should.  Looking  back  through  the  years,  how- 
ever, I find  that  those  frustrations  have  become  less  impor- 
tant, and  the  focus  of  my  memories  are  other,  more  posi- 
tive, parts  of  the  relationships  I had  with  students. 

College  students  are  persons  at  the  height  of  their  abili- 
ties; yet  they  come  to  us  to  help  them  develop  those  abili- 
ties. Isn't  that  an  awesome  task? 

Do  you  remember,  as  I do,  those  moments  when  a stu- 
dent caught  on  to  a new  idea?  The  excitement  of  such 
moments  is  contagious  because  we  have  each  had  that 
experience. 

— When  a student  asked  a question  that  you  had  not 
even  thought  of  and  you  certainly  did  not  have  a ready 
answer? 
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— When  a student  turned  in  a lab  notebook  or  a seminar 
paper  that  was  a joy  to  read  and  that  showed  the  thought 
and  work  and  care  that  went  into  its  preparation  because 
the  student's  interest  led  him  or  her  to  do  a much  more 
thorough  job  than  you  had  required  or  expected? 

— When  a student  accepted  responsibility  for  an  espe- 
cially difficult  job  and  completed  it  well  and  with  enthusi- 
asm? 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I went  on  a sabbatical  year  to 
India  to  teach  at  Sambalpur  University.  It  was  an  exciting 
opportunity  for  me,  but  I was  also  frustrated  because  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a study  of  snake  populations  on  Sand 
Prairie  Natural  History  Reservation.  It  was  important  to 
continue  the  data  collection  for  that  year,  even  though  I 
would  be  gone.  I left  the  data  collection  to  students  who 
had  been  assisting  me  and  came  back  to  find  that  the  work 
had  been  done  and  was  in  good  order.  That  is  a good  feel- 
ing, and  I am  grateful  for  those  students  and  the  many 
other  students  who  have  exceeded  my  expectations. 

But  even  more  rewarding  than  working  with  students 
on  intellectual  tasks  is  the  opportunity  to  work  with  stu- 
dents on  mutual  concerns. 

I think  that  none  of  us — students,  teachers,  and  others — 
who  joined  Martin  Luther  King  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Selma  to  Montgomery  March  were  ever  the  same  after  that 
experience.  We  grew  and  were  changed  by  working 
together  in  the  mutual  expression  of  concerns.  Each  of  us 
no  doubt  remembers  when  we  discussed  the  call  that  had 
come  for  other  people  to  join  the  March,  and  we  decided 
that  some  of  us  from  Bethel  must  go.  We  remember  dri- 
ving to  Nashville,  boarding  the  chartered  bus  to 
Montgomery,  feeling  the  spirit  of  the  March  and  the  ten- 
sions. And  I suppose  all  of  us  will  always  remember  the 
emotions  that  swept  over  us  when  we  heard  that  Viola 
Liuzzo,  another  participant  in  the  event,  had  been  shot 
and  killed  as  she  transported  other  marchers  out  of 
Montgomery  along  the  highway  that  we  had  just  traveled 
as  we  began  our  return  trip  home. 
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The  Vietnam  era  was  a very  trying  time — concerns  were 
high,  but  we  didn't  always  agree  on  how  those  concerns 
should  be  implemented.  But  the  creativity  that  emerged 
from  those  experiences  are  in  my  memory  more  than  the 
disagreements.  Ringing  the  bell  on  the  Administration 
Building  steps  for  each  American  who  had  died  in 
Vietnam.  The  Repentance  Walk  and  Mail,  when  we 
walked  together  from  the  Administration  Building  to  the 
North  Newton  Post  Office  to  mail  letters  of  protest  to 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  because  of  the  increased  escala- 
tion of  the  war.  Carloads  of  us  going  to  Nebraska  to  cam- 
paign for  Eugene  McCarthy  in  the  presidential  primaries, 
because  he  seemed  to  offer  an  alternative  to  our  nation's 
involvement  in  the  war.  All  these  activities  were  the  cre- 
ative results  of  ideas  from  students,  teachers,  and  commu- 
nity people  working  together  on  issues  of  mutual  concern. 

And  then  in  the  1970s,  the  expansion  of  environmental 
awareness  gave  rise  to  new  concerns.  My  memories  of 
those  years  include  working  with  students  to  plan  com- 
munity workshops  on  environmental  lifestyles  and  work- 
ing with  students  to  organize  the  once  a month  North 
Newton  recycling  truck — with  recyclables  stored  in  the 
Preheim  shed  until  they  could  be  hauled  to  Wichita  and 
sold. 

To  see  values  mature  and  become  owned  by  a student 
and  then  become  concerns  that  must  be  acted  upon  or 
expressed:  this  is  a sacred  experience  for  which  I will 
always  be  grateful. 

Our  Father,  when  we  become  frustrated  and  disap- 
pointed with  the  frailty  of  humans,  remind  us  also  of 
the  nobility.  Remind  us  of  the  importance  of  our  call- 
ing. We  are  not  just  teaching  Biology  or  English  or 
Economics.  We  are  teaching  students  and  they  are 
teaching  us.  Help  us  remember  the  awesome  nature  of 
the  task  that  we  are  about  in  helping  students  to  devel- 
op their  abilities  and  crystallize  their  values.  Convict  us 
with  the  challenge  of  this  work.  Amen. 
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JAMES  C.JUHNKE  , Professor  of  History  at 
Bethel  College,  grew  up  in  a Swiss- Volhynian 
Mennonite  community  in  McPherson  County, 
Kansas.  He  enjoys  ethnic  food,  country  music  and 
amber  waves  of  grain. 

Jim  attended  Bethel  College,  as  had  both  of  his 
parents  and  thirteen  of  his  Mennonite  aunts  and 
uncles.  After  graduation  in  1962,  Jim  went  to 
Vanderbilt  University  Divinity  School  and  then  to 
Indiana  University  (Ph.D.  1968).  In  1963  he  married 
Anna  Kreider.  They  have  two  adult  children. 

Jim  began  teaching  history  at  Bethel  College  in 
1967  and  gradually  grew  into  the  role  of  a denomina- 
tional historian.  The  vast  resources  of  the  Mennonite 
Library  and  Archives  were  close  at  hand  for  his 
research;  the  Bethel  drama  department  produced  his 
plays  which  explored  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite 
experience;  Bethel  College  sponsored  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  1986  Menno  Simons  lectures,  published 
some  of  his  books  and  honored  him  with  the  David 
H.  Richert  Distinguished  Scholar  Award.  Jim's  most 
recent  book  was  a biography:  Creative  Crusader: 
Edmund  G.  Kaufman  and  Mennonite  Community  (1994). 
He  is  currently  at  work  on  a new  book  which  will 
reinterpret  the  main  themes  of  American  history 
from  a peace  perspective.  Carol  Hunter  of  Earlham  - 
College  is  a co-author  on  that  project. 

Jim  is  committed  to  the  Christian- Anabaptist 
vision  of  peace  and  justice  in  community.  He  has 
contributed  to  this  vision  as  a peace  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Congress  (1970),  as  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  country  director  in  Botswana  (1971-1973), 
as  exchange  professor  in  the  China  Education 
Exchange  at  Sichuan  Normal  University  (1988-1989) 
and  as  a member  of  the  General  Conference  Mission 
Board  (1974-1988). 

"The  Victories  of  Nonresistance"  grew  out  of  the 
Bethel  College  Oral  History  program,  which  docu- 
ments the  experiences  of  Mennonites  during  World 
War  I. 


The  Victories  of 
Nonresistance: 
Mennonite  Oral  Tradition 
and  World  War  I 


James  C.  Juhnke 


The  burgeoning  field  of  oral  history  is  opening  new 
avenues  for  historical  investigation  and  documentation. 
The  taped  and  transcribed  records  of  conversations  with 
significant  information  can  be  a useful  supplement  to  tra- 
ditional documents  as  well  as  a fruitful  source  in  them- 
selves of  new  insights  and  interpretations.  Christian  histo- 
rians in  particular  may  turn  with  profit  to  the  collection  of 
taped  interviews  with  people  of  faith  as  they  tell  of  their 
responses  to  moments  of  crisis  and  opportunity  in  the  life 
of  the  church. 

The  Schowalter  Oral  History  Collection  at  Bethel 
College  in  Kansas  is  one  example  of  how  taped  interviews 
can  help  chronicle  the  movement  of  faith  in  history. 
Begun  in  1968  with  a grant  from  the  Schowalter 
Foundation,  interviewers  from  the  Bethel  College  history 
department  recorded  conversations  with  over  270 
Mennonites  whose  faith  had  been  tested  in  the  crisis  of 
1917  and  1918  brought  by  World  War  I.  About  a third  of 
the  interviews  have  been  transcribed  to  date  and  a prelim- 
inary guide  of  190  pages  has  been  published.1  Although 
fifty  years  had  passed  since  the  events  recalled  had  taken 
place,  the  interviews  represent  a gold  mine  of  incident  and 
recollection  of  crisis  in  one  branch  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. The  interviews  have  uncovered  hitherto  hidden 
information  and  have  suggested  new  interpretations  of  the 
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difficult  experiences  faced  by  the  nonresistant  Mennonites 
in  a war-making  world. 

The  Mennonite  experience  in  World  War  I was  one  of  con- 
fusion and  humiliation.  When  America  went  on  its  great 
military  crusade  against  Germany,  Mennonite  pacifists  of 
German  background  found  themselves  under  suspicion. 
When  they  refused  to  wear  the  uniform  in  military  camp  or 
when  they  balked  at  buying  war  bonds,  Mennonites  were 
accused  of  pro-Germanism.  Drafted  Mennonites  were  often 
ridiculed/  persecuted,  and  court-martialed.  Mennonite 
farmers  who  rejected  the  demands  of  Liberty  League  patri- 
ots were  threatened  with  tar  and  feathers.  Some  Mennonites 
fled  to  Canada.  For  all  Mennonites  it  was  a time  of  embar- 
rassment and  shame.I 2 

Mennonites  interviewed  in  the  Schowalter  Oral  History 
project  were  expected  to  tell  of  their  dilemmas  and  diffi- 
culties in  the  wartime  experience.  Stories  of  persecution 
and  misunderstanding  do  indeed  abound  in  the  collection. 
But  the  interviews  also  reveal  a surprising  note  of  triumph 
in  response  to  the  tests  posed  by  the  war.  The  Mennonite 
oral  tradition,  as  it  emerged  in  the  interview  process,  con- 
tains a distinctive  class  of  'Triumph  tales"  which  tell  how 
these  nonresistant  people  maintained  their  Christian  self- 
respect  and  identity  in  their  time  of  public  humiliation. 

A classic  example  of  a Mennonite  World  War  I triumph 
tale  was  told  by  a draftee  from  Harper,  Kansas,  about  a 
Mennonite  conscientious  objector  in  the  custody  of  a mili- 
tary officer: 

I never  seen  this  but  I think  it  was  true.  They 

told  that  an  officer  was  moving  a C.O.  in  the 

train  and  he  had  scripture  verses  wrote  all  over 
his  suitcase.  The  officer  said,  "Turn  that  suitcase 
around.  I'm  tired  of  looking  at  it."  The  boy 
said,  "Okay,"  and  turned  it  around  and  on  the 
other  side  he  had  the  scripture  verse,  "Unless  ye 
repent,  ye  shall  likewise  perish."  I thought  that 
was  pretty  good  too.  I don't  know.3 
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The  usefulness  of  such  an  oral  tale  as  a historical  docu- 
ment does  not  depend  upon  its  precise  correspondence  to 
the  event  as  it  actually  occurred.  Mennonites  celebrated  a 
deeper  truth  as  they  circulated  this  tale  among  themselves 
away  from  the  ears  of  army  officers  and  local  patriots.  The 
tale  confirmed  that  the  very  authorities  who  were  lording 
it  over  the  conscientious  objectors  were  themselves  in 
need  of  repentance  and  in  danger  of  damnation.  The  tale 
helped  Mennonites  to  define  the  moral  status  of  persecu- 
tor and  persecuted. 

Mennonite  draftees  were  also  fond  of  telling  how  they 
scored  points  in  arguments  with  military  officers  who  con- 
tinually pressed  them  to  take  up  weapons.  One  draftee 
from  near  Buhler,  Kansas,  related  a commonly-remem- 
bered exchange. 

He  (the  captain)  asked,  "Well  suppose  every- 
one would  take  this  position.  What  would  hap- 
pen?" 

"Well,"  I told  him,  "there  would  be  no  war." 

He  didn't  like  that  so  very  much.4 

In  some  cases  the  Mennonite  triumph  in  argument  came 
as  a result  of  superior  Bible  knowledge.  One  remembered 
how  his  accusers  in  a court-martial  trial  asked  him  if  he 
knew  that  Romans  13  told  him  to  obey  the  authorities. 
His  answer  was  that  they  should  read  on  to  verse  nine 
where  it  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  He  may  have  lost  the 
court-martial  case,  but  he  did  claim  a victory  in  God's 
accounting  of  the  matter.5 

The  Mennonite  refusal  of  military  service  was  grounded 
in  a faith  commitment,  but  Mennonites  bolstered  their 
position  with  the  best  practical  arguments  they  could  com- 
mand. A Mennonite  draftee  from  Goessel,  Kansas,  told  of 
his  encounter  with  an  army  lieutenant  prior  to  being  sent 
to  the  detention  camp  along  with  other  conscientious 
objectors: 
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. . . then  he  asked  me,  "Well,  do  you  have  any 
preference  who  should  win  this  war,  Germany, 
or  the  United  States?"  And  I thought  a minute, 
and  I said,  "No,  I don't."  And  then  he  asked  me, 

"Are  you  pro-German?  Or  why  don't  you  want 
the  United  States  to  win?"  "Well,"  I said,  "as  far 
as  winning  in  concerned,  the  way  it  looks  to  me, 
we'll  all  lose.  The  winner  will  lose  too."  And 
then  he  was  a little  angry. 6 

The  arguments  of  Mennonite  draftees,  of  course,  could 
never  convince  their  military  superiors  in  camp.  But 
Mennonites  could  preserve  their  dignity  in  their  own 
minds  and  thus  "win"  the  argument  as  they  preserved  it 
in  their  oral  tradition. 

Not  all  of  the  triumph  tales  exhibited  a generous  and 
loving  spirit.  A Mennonite  farmer  near  McPherson, 
Kansas,  told  of  an  army  officer  who  wounded  his  fist 
while  beating  a conscientious  objector  and  knocking  out  a 
tooth.  The  wound  became  infected  and  the  officer's  hand 
finally  had  to  be  amputated.7  Whether  or  not  the  amputa- 
tion really  took  place,  the  Mennonites  had  their  vengeance 
in  the  oral  tradition.  God  would  protect  his  own. 

A more  typical  class  of  triumph  tale  relates  how 
Mennonite  draftees  won  the  respect  of  their  persecutors  in 
camp  through  good  behavior  and  hard  work.  This  avenue 
of  self-assertion  was  not  available  to  the  Mennonite 
absolute  objectors  who  refused  to  do  any  work  at  all  in 
camp  except  keep  their  quarters  clean.  But  some  of  the 
CO's  agreed  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  to  police  camp 
grounds,  or  to  accept  noncombatant  service  in  the 
Quartermaster  or  Medical  Corps.  "After  you  had  been 
working  in  a place  it  didn't  take  very  long  before  they 
would  treat  you  with  respect  and  deference,"  said  a 
Hillsboro,  Kansas,  Mennonite  draftee  who  accepted 
kitchen  patrol  duty.  He  told  how  his  originally  suspicious 
superior  in  the  kitchen  later  defended  the  CO's  to  a critic: 
"You  give  me  five  of  them  (CO's)  and  you  take  twenty  of 
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yours  (regular  soldiers)  and  I'll  have  my  kitchen  cleaner 
quicker  and  with  less  trouble  than  you  will  with  your 
twenty."8 

At  times  the  work  situation  left  little  self-respect  to  be 
salvaged  and  the  conscientious  objectors  maintained  the 
shreds  of  dignity  by  laughing  instead  of  crying.  A draftee 
from  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  reported: 

They  tried  to  embarrass  us  by  giving  us  gunny- 
sacks  to  go  out  on  the  company  street  and  on  the 
highway  where  the  calvary  horses  had  been  to 
pick  up  horse  manure  with  our  hands.  Well,  the 
farmer  boys  just  laughed  at  this;  they  said, 

"Well  after  all,  a fellow  could  wash  his  hands."9 

Mennonites  might  joke  about  the  indignities  of  picking 
up  horse  manure,  but  they  had  to  reach  for  deeper  spiritu- 
al resources  when  they  suffered  physical  brutality.  Prayer 
was  a vital  weapon,  as  recalled  by  a Mennonite  draftee 
who  was  one  of  four  conscientious  objectors  beaten 
bloody  for  refusing  to  "haul  slop." 

So  they  beated  us  and  I tell  you  pretty  hard  . . . 

I know  the  blood  was  running  down  my  cheek 
here  and  it  tickled  me  and  I wiped  it  off,  and  I 
got  bawled  out.  They  said,  "Attention."  I 
should  not  wipe  off  my  blood  ....  I know  the 
second  time  they  knocked  out  a tooth.  The  rest 
all  got  beat  up  and  then  they  asked  us  for  a 
third  time.  Then  one  of  the  boys  he  asked  them 
whether  he  could  deliver  a prayer.  And  the 
officers  allowed  it.  He  had  a nice  prayer  there 
in  the  weed  patch.  And  they  did  not  beat  us 
the  third  time.  They  just  lead  us  back  to  our 
company  . . . .10 

A timely  and  fervent  prayer  could  help  soften  the  hearts 
of  brutal  military  officers.  Mennonite  draftees  also  knew 
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they  were  supported  by  the  prayers  of  their  friends,  families, 
and  church  congregations  back  home  who  saw  their  draft- 
ed men  as  missionaries  for  peace.  "You  are  fighting  for 
our  principles  namely  non-combatance  and  in  that  way 
helping  to  spread  our  conviction  . . . ,"  wrote  a Bethel 
College  student  to  his  friend  (quoted  above)  after  hearing 
of  the  beatings.  "I'm  sure  if  we're  going  to  stick  up  for  our 
faith  we  will  accomplish  something  great  someday."11 

Some  Mennonite  draftees  associate  moments  of  triumph 
with  their  departure  from  camp  after  the  war  was  over. 
One  conscientious  objector  claimed  that  his  corporal  left 
him  the  day  of  his  discharge  with  the  concession,  "If  there 
is  ever  going  to  be  another  war  I'm  going  to  be  a CO."12 
Other  draftees  from  Camp  Funston  got  to  the  heart  of 
"one  of  the  top  sergeants  who  had  been  the  roughest  and 
the  meanest"  by  presenting  him  a special  gift  signifying 
their  conviction  and  his  need — a Bible.  "I  thought  he  had 
such  a hard  heart  the  way  he  had  acted  during  the  months 
before  that  he  couldn't  shed  a tear,"  reported  one  of  the 
victorious  nonresistants,  "but  this  man  broke  down  and 
wept."13 

While  the  issue  of  military  service  was  drawn  most 
clearly  in  the  army  camps,  Mennonites  in  the  home  com- 
munities suffered  under  the  scorn  of  their  American 
neighbors  for  their  use  of  the  German  language,  their 
reluctance  to  buy  war  bonds,  and  the  absence  of 
Mennonite  names  on  war  casualty  lists.  The  Espionage 
Act  of  June  15, 1917,  made  it  a crime  to  "willfully  cause  . . . 
refusal  of  duty,"  so  Mennonite  leaders  had  to  be  cautious 
in  counseling  their  young  men  to  be  true  to  their  nonresis- 
tant  faith.  Some  Mennonite  World  War  I draftees  remem- 
ber with  bitterness  the  failure  of  their  leaders  to  provide 
clear  and  adequate  guidance  on  what  to  do  in  camp.  But 
they  also  tell  stories  of  leaders  who  were  forthright  and 
courageous  in  the  face  of  the  law.  Perhaps  the  boldest 
Mennonite  draft  counselor  was  J.  G.  Ewert,  a Hillsboro 
teacher,  newspaperman,  and  socialist,  who  had  been  con- 
fined to  bed  with  a paralytic  disease.  Ewert  openly  coun- 
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seled  young  men  to  refuse  to  take  up  the  gun  in  camp. 
One  of  Ewert's  counselees  reported  Ewert's  triumphant 
attitude: 

And  he  said — and  he  told  me  jokingly — he  said, 

"Now  I'm  saying  something  that  some  people 
think  I shouldn't  do  because  I may  get  entangled 
in  the  law.  But  what  difference  will  it  make?  I 
am  a bedfast  person,  and  if  they  put  some  bars 
around  my  bed  what  difference  will  that  make 
to  me?"14 

Ewert's  behavior  did,  in  fact,  elicit  an  investigation  by  fed- 
eral officers  during  the  war,  but  no  legal  action  was  taken 
against  him. 

One  Kansas  Mennonite  taken  to  district  court  for 
alleged  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act  was  John  Schrag,  a 
farmer  of  rural  Burrton.  The  citizens  of  Burrton  brought 
Schrag  to  town  on  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1918,  and 
gave  him  one  last  chance  to  buy  war  bonds.  When  he 
refused,  they  smeared  him  with  yellow  paint,  rubbing  it 
into  his  scalp  and  beard  until  he  resembled  "a  big  cheese 
or  yellow  squash  or  pumpkin  after  the  autumnal  ripen- 
ing."15 They  took  Schrag  to  district  court  in  Wichita,  but 
the  federal  commissioner  ruled  that  he  had  not  violated 
the  law.  Mennonites  were  not  eager  to  be  seen  on  Burrton 
streets  in  the  months  following  the  Schrag  incident.  They 
took  their  trading  and  banking  business  elsewhere.  The 
town  of  Burrton,  it  was  said,  went  into  a severe  postwar 
depression.16  The  Mennonite  boycott  was  not  officially 
organized,  but  it  was  effective. 

The  Mennonite  World  War  I triumph  tale  sometimes 
saw  victory  in  retaliation,  but  it  also  sometimes  found 
redemption  in  unavenged  suffering.  There  is  a clear  note 
of  retaliatory  triumph  in  the  tale  of  one  Mennonite  draftee 
who  tells  about  an  anti-Mennonite  Newton  businessman 
who  "practically  went  broke  so  he  wrote  in  the  papers,  in 
the  Newton  papers,  and  begged  them  (Mennonites)  to 
come  back  once  more  and  he  would  make  good  for  every- 
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thing  he  said,  but  they  wouldn't  go."17  But  the  spirit  of 
revenge  is  missing  in  the  story  of  a Mennonite  family  vic- 
timized by  a tar  and  feather  ritual  at  the  hands  of  a mob  of 
neighbors  and  patriots  from  nearby  McPherson.  There 
was  a perceptible  lessening  of  tension  in  the  days  follow- 
ing the  mob  action,  as  if  the  community  had  gotten  the 
bad  will  out  of  its  system  and  was  now  somewhat 
ashamed  of  its  behavior.  "We  were  sorry  that  it  happened 
to  us,"  reports  a Mennonite  who  had  watched  from  an 
upstairs  window  while  his  brother  was  tarred  and  feath- 
ered, "but  we  were  happy  that  it  had  some  positive  results 
too."18  The  willingness  to  suffer  without  retaliation  could 
wash  away  hostilities.  Here  was  triumph  in  a truly  nonre- 
sistant  style. 

Fundamental  to  the  Mennonite  crisis  of  Christian  identi- 
ty brought  by  the  war  was  the  fact  that  their  witness  was 
so  negative  in  character.  It  was  not  satisfactory  simply  to 
say  "no"  to  the  war  or  endure  persecution  patiently.  Some 
Mennonites  met  the  need  for  a more  positive  witness  by 
volunteering  for  post-war  relief  and  reconstruction  work 
in  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  One  interviewee  reported,  "I 
was  only  home  a few  days  until  I went  abroad  with  Near 
East  relief  and  my  father  felt  that  I should  be  willing,  hav- 
ing refused  to  do  army  service,  that  I should  do  equal  time 
in  reconstruction  to  build  what  had  been  torn  down  ....  I 
found  that  that  did  a great  deal  to  quiet  criticism  and  help 
me  in  standing  in  the  community."19  The  worldwide  work 
of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  which  was  created 
after  World  War  I has  functioned  as  a positive  benevolent 
enterprise  which,  for  Mennonites,  is  a moral  equivalent  of 
military  service. 

The  "triumph  tale"  as  an  element  in  the  Mennonite  oral 
tradition  lies  somewhere  on  the  fuzzy  boundary  between 
folklore  and  hard  historical  data.  The  stories  told  by 
Mennonite  draftees  about  their  World  War  I experiences 
reveal  something  of  the  actual  events  as  they  happened. 
But  they  reveal  even  more  interesting  information  about 
how  these  people  responded  to  the  testing  of  their  reli- 
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gious  faith.  The  tales  of  victory  in  the  midst  of  persecution 
which  can  be  found  throughout  the  Schowalter  Oral 
History  Collection  interviews,  constitute  an  important  link 
in  the  understanding  of  Mennonite  history  in  twentieth- 
century  America.  Oral  history  projects  focused  on  key 
moments  in  the  history  of  other  denominations  could  like- 
wise yield  significant  insights  and  information. 
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Mutant  Career  Paths 
and  Biologically-tainted 
Views 


A.  Wayne  Wiens 

Why  I am  a biologist?  I could  make  this  very  honest  and 
very  short  by  admitting,  "I  don't  have  any  idea,"  but  I will 
not  embarrass  the  convo  leader  by  doing  so.  There  are 
some  high-flown  reasons  why  I teach  biology,  but  let  me 
begin  by  giving  you  some  of  the  real  ones: 

a)  First,  I am  a teacher  for  the  cliche  but  true  three  rea- 
sons: June,  July  and  August.  This  is  especially  so  in 
Kansas,  a land  blessed  with  high,  hot,  steady  summer 
winds,  and  with  no  mountains  to  introduce  turbulence 
into  air  flow.  Our  forefathers  and  foremothers  who  settled 
here  a century  ago  must  have  looked  long  and  hard  for  a 
place  in  the  New  World  that  would  have,  for  their  descen- 
dants, some  of  the  best  windsurfing  you  can  find. 

b)  Secondly,  being  a biologist  provides  a special  insight 
into  Gary  Larsen's  "Far  Side."  That  in  itself  may  be  worth 
at  least  a minor  in  biology. 

c)  Another  reason  is  that  you  get  to  take  free  trips  to  the 
tropics  in  winter.  In  my  case  you  don't  get  all  dressed  up  in 
brown  and  green  uniforms  and  drop  out  of  Air  Force  C-5A 
transports  over  Honduras  or  Grenada.  I get  students  to  pay 
money  to  put  on  snorkel  and  mask,  and  dangle,  bait-like, 
among  the  barracuda,  sharks  and  rays  of  the  coral  reefs  of 
Belize. 

d)  Finally,  I am  a teacher  and  researcher  because  I 
would  be  a poor  administrator.  While  such  an  insight  has 
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not  deterred  others  from  going  into  that  line  of  work,  a 
biologist  knows  about  extinction,  survival,  and  such. 

Beyond  these  impeccable  real  reasons  there  are  other 
ones,  the  high-flown  ones.  Last  week's  issue  of  the  period- 
ical, American  Scientist,  commemorating  its  seventy-fifth 
year  of  publication,  has  an  article  with  statements  by  sev- 
enty-five different  scientists,  each  offering  their  reasons 
why  they  became  a scientist.  Here  are  a few  with  which  I 
identify: 

a)  Rosalyn  Yallow,  Nobel  Laureate:  My  dream  as  an 
experimental  scientist  was  to  go  the  laboratory  and  hope 
to  learn  something  each  day  that  no  one  knew  before. 
Very  few  were  the  days  that  it  really  happened,  but  the 
dream  continued  .... 

b)  Masakazu  Konishi,  Cal  Tech:  In  my  heart  I am  rebel- 
lious. I don't  want  to  do  what  other  people  do.  I don't 
want  to  be  told  what  to  do.  I don't  like  boredom,  although 
I am  patient.  These  conditions  exclude  most  occupations 
except  art  and  science. 

c)  Jane  Goodall,  primatologist:  Curiosity. 

d)  Matt  Cartmill,  Duke:  As  an  adolescent  I aspired  to 
lasting  fame,  I craved  certainty,  and  I thirsted  for  a mean- 
ingful vision  of  human  life,  so  I became  a scientist.  This  is 
like  becoming  an  archbishop  so  you  can  meet  girls. 

e)  George  Miller,  Princeton:  I am  still  aspiring  to  it — 
being  a scientist  is  less  a decision  than  a state  of  grace  to  be 
worked  toward. 

f)  Rita  Levi-Montalcini,  Nobel  Laureate:  For  the  love  of 
nerve  cells,  a thirst  for  unveiling  the  rules  which  control 
their  growth  and  differentiation,  and  the  pleasure  of  per- 
forming this  task  in  defiance  of  the  racial  laws  issued  in 
1939  by  the  Fascist  regime  in  Italy. 

Statements  like  this  are  personal  and  highly  subjective. 
Rather  than  talk  about  my  reasons,  I would  like  to  describe 
a bit  about  the  path  I have  taken  in  thirty  years  of  biology. 
I consider  it  a mutant  path  because  it  has  taken  shapes  and 
directions  I could  never  have  predicted  from  the  begin- 
ning. And  then  I will  leave  it  to  you  to  figure  out  how  I 
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should  answer  the  question,  "Why  am  I a biologist?" 

One  possible  reason  I am  a biologist  today  is  that  I did 
not  take  high  school  biology.  The  biology  teacher  at  my 
school  was  trained  as  a K-State  football  player  and  as  a 
Korean  War  pilot.  Kids  came  out  of  his  class  quite  well- 
versed  in  flying  footballs  and  flying  airplanes,  not  in  biolo- 
gy. I luckily  stayed  out  of  his  class. 

I entered  college  not  knowing  what  I wanted  to  be. 
Four  years  later  I graduated  from  college  not  knowing 
what  I wanted  to  be,  but  with  a major  in  the  sciences.  So, 
it  seemed  the  only  thing  I knew  how  to  do  was  study,  so  I 
went  on  to  grad  school.  In  grad  school  I prudently  pur- 
sued three  reasonable  career  options  by  (a)  getting  a sec- 
ondary teaching  certificate,  (b)  considering  med  school, 
and  (c)  testing  out  being  an  ecologist  by  catching  copper- 
heads and  timber  rattle  snakes,  as  my  research  assistant- 
ship.  I ended  up  doing  none  of  the  above. 

My  finest  hour  as  a field  biologist  may  have  been  in 
making  my  only  contribution  to  ornithology,  a paper  with 
the  "unscientific"  title:  "Sunrise,  Sunset  and  the  Song  of 
the  Cardinal."  The  project  began  as  a special  project  for  a 
grad  course.  Half  of  the  data  was  gathered  over  a month 
of  spring  mornings  by  waking  and  listening  for  the  time  of 
the  first  call  of  the  day  cardinals  made  around  the  neigh- 
borhood, recorded  through  open  bedroom  windows, 
while  lying  in  bed. 

I got  my  Master's  in  Zoology  at  KU  and  left,  not  know- 
ing what  I wanted  to  become  when  I grew  up,  and  certain- 
ly never  having  thought  of  college  teaching.  I was  about 
to  agree  to  go  to  Bolivia  as  an  MCC  agricultural  worker, 
when  several  Bethel  science  faculty  strong-armed  me  into 
coming  to  Bethel  to  teach  for  two  years  while  Dwight  Platt 
went  back  to  get  his  Ph.D.  That  decision,  as  they  say 
"made  all  the  difference."  I learned  so  much  and  had  so 
much  fun  teaching  eleven  different  courses  in  two  years 
that  I couldn't  think  of  a reason  why  I would  want  to  do 
anything  other  than  teach.  In  the  university  I had  found 
the  political  infighting  even  more  repulsive  than  in  small 
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colleges,  so  at  a time  when  there  were  many  choices  of 
institutions  to  go  to,  I chose  to  be  a biologist  in  a liberal 
arts  college. 

I was  also  deeply  influenced  in  these  early  years  of 
teaching,  during  the  '60s,  by  individuals  in  the  Bethel 
Administration  who  had  a dream  of  a college  in  which 
having  high  academic  expectations  of  its  students  and  its 
faculty  was  the  finest  way  it  could  serve  students,  the 
community  and  our  constituency.  That  dream  has  taken  a 
beating.  For  many  years  since  that  dream  has  consciously 
and  quietly  not  been  the  road  taken.  Bethel  has,  in  my 
judgment,  been  trying  to  take  the  conventional  roads 
everyone  else  in  Kansas  has  tried.  Perhaps  the  recent 
appearance  at  Bethel  of  the  concept  of  the  "regional  col- 
lege of  distinction"  signals  a reconsideration  of  that 
dream. 

After  two  years  of  teaching  I decided  I needed  a Ph.D., 
so  went  to  Northwestern  to  do  more  work  in  the  biochem- 
istry of  living  systems,  doing  a research  thesis  on  how  hor- 
mones activate  enzymes.  A BIG  question  at  this  time  was 
just  how  hormones  made  things  happen  in  cells.  The  bet- 
ting was  that  whoever  solved  that  one  would  win  a Nobel 
Prize.  It  was  stimulating  just  to  work  on  questions  of  that 
magnitude,  even  though  my  contributions  to  the  answer 
were  minor.  But  I identify  with  the  comment  attributed  to 
biologist  A.  Szent-Gyorgi  that  it  was  "more  exciting  not  to 
catch  a fish  with  a big  hook  than  not  to  catch  a fish  with  a 
small  hook." 

As  it  happened,  a native  Kansan  and  biochemist,  Earl 
Sutherland,  did  get  some  pretty  good  answers  to  that 
question  and  did  win  a Nobel  Prize  in  physiology  and 
medicine  for  his  efforts. 

About  half  my  experimental  research  on  the  doctorate 
was  done  at  the  University  of  Bern,  Switzerland.  I used 
tissues  from  the  cockroach  in  my  work,  so  I took  back  to 
Bethel  a colony  of  very  special  Cuban  roaches,  about  three 
inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a half  wide,  that  said  "grawk" 
when  you  picked  them  up.  My  intention  was  to  continue 
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research  on  them,  except  that  a Science  Hall  janitor  decid- 
ed one  day  to  get  rid  of  the  flies  in  the  animal  room,  and 
so  sprayed  it  thoroughly  with  insecticide.  My  exotic 
Cuban  critters  were  instantly  wiped  out,  and  I have  never 
worked  with  roaches  again.  Thus  you  can  clearly  see  the 
effects  of  insecticide  on  research  directions. 

A sabbatical  from  Bethel  then  took  me  to  the  University 
of  Chicago,  for  two  years  of  research  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye.  Here  I was  able  to  work  on  another  BIG  contempo- 
rary question,  "How  are  genes  turned  on  and  off  in 
embryology?"  This  shifted  my  focus  from  insects  to  higher 
vertebrates,  and  from  biochemistry  to  the  use  of  biochemi- 
cal tools  to  answer  questions  about  what  controls  develop- 
ment. 

The  lab  at  Chicago  was  a remarkable  place:  there  were 
about  a dozen  Ph.D.s,  grad  students  and  technicians 
working  as  a team,  and  Friday  afternoons  we  would  meet 
together  for  two  to  four  hours  to  brainstorm  together,  hear 
about  and  critique  each  other's  experiments  done  that 
week,  and  comfort  each  other  after  failures.  These  meet- 
ings remain  for  me  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  examples 
of  how  a community  of  scholars  can  function  productively. 
Not  surprisingly,  some  of  my  best  work  was  done  in  this 
lab,  and  was  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  (USA)  and  in  an  international  sympo- 
sium. 

But  I also  worked  for  about  four  months  on  a project  to 
isolate  a genetic  message  (mRNA)  from  the  retina.  In 
experiment  after  experiment  the  results  seemed  to  indicate 
we  were  doing  just  that.  Lab  colleagues  and  other  promi- 
nent U.  of  C.  scientists  critiqued  the  results  and  thought  it 
was  good  stuff.  I was  about  to  rush  into  print  with  a man- 
uscript, when,  due  to  my  own  lingering  doubt  that  it  all 
was  quite  as  neat  as  it  looked,  I conceived  of  and  executed 
a one-day  experiment  that  showed  that  all  the  data 
obtained  so  far  was  an  experimental  artifact,  i.e..  Mother 
Nature  had  not  fooled  me,  my  experimental  methods  had. 
I learned  painfully  the  great  aphorism  of  scientists: 
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"Experiments  never  fail,  they  just  answer  a question  you 
didn't  ask."  Months  of  work  were  trash.  For  a while  I 
considered  writing  a novel  about  these  abortive  experi- 
ences. Riveting  stuff? 

Then  in  the  middle  '70s,  while  teaching  in  Michigan,  I 
commuted  for  half  a year  to  work  at  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
of  east  Tennessee.  The  seven-story  nearly  windowless 
building  I worked  in  had  a sort  of  swords-into-plowshares 
feel.  It  had  been  used  in  the  Manhattan  Project  to  do  A- 
bomb  chemistry,  but  had  been  later  renovated  for  the  more 
peaceful  study  of  the  effects  of  radiation  on  living  cells.  I 
was  still  interested  in  how  genes  were  turned  on,  but  in 
the  '70s  we  were  all  trying  to  be  "relevant"  in  education 
and  research,  or  whatever.  So  I worked  with  medically- 
pertinent  material:  mammalian  cells  in  culture,  infected 
with  leukemia  virus.  How  relevant  can  you  get! 

On  my  latest  sabbatical  I returned  to  work  in  the  lab  of 
my  Oak  Ridge  colleague,  now  moved  to  the  Medical 
School  at  Galveston,  Texas.  That  Galveston  was  on  an 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  that  it  just  happened  to 
be  a great  windsurfing  spot  was  only  a happy  accident.  I 
had  two  scientific  objectives  here:  first,  I had  gotten  inter- 
ested in  the  brain,  but  needed  experience  in  the  methods 
used  to  study  the  transmitter-receptor  systems  by  which 
nerve  cells  talk  to  each  other.  Secondly,  recombinant  DNA 
technology  was  revolutionizing  modern  biology;  I wanted 
first  hand  experience  with  the  tools  of  the  revolution.  Both 
objectives  could  be  tackled  in  this  lab. 

An  added  delight  of  the  lab  was  that  its  personnel  were 
a veritable  ethnic  tossed  salad:  The  head  of  the  lab  was 
Greek,  my  closest  working  colleague  was  a Bangladeshee, 
and  there  was  a Uruguyian,  a Taiwanese,  a Vermonter,  a 
Michigander,  one  obligatory  Texan,  and  someone  from 
Bethel,  America. 

I have  to  admit  that  four  months  of  work  in  Galveston 
did  not  yield  publishable  work.  (So  much  good  wind,  so 
few  island  sabbaticals?)  But  with  the  help  of  what  I 
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learned,  the  first  Bethel  study  of  brain  neurotransmitter 
receptors  was  completed  by  biology  majors  Cheryl  Stucky 
and  Kristi  Neufeld,  and  the  first  work  here  using  recombi- 
nant DNA  techniques  was  done  by  David  Kanagy  last 
Spring. 

After  returning  to  Bethel  in  the  late  seventies,  I was 
drawn  into  a collaboration  that  changed  substantially  the 
focus  of  my  scientific  interests.  Dwight  Krehbiel  and 
Marv  Dirks,  a colleague  from  Prairie  View,  began  making 
me  think  about  how  behavior  is  connected  to  the  biochem- 
istry of  the  brain. 

We  focused  on  unipolar  depression,  the  mood  disorder, 
and  studied  genetic  strains  of  mice,  some  of  whose  behav- 
ior could  be  described  as  depressed.  I suddenly  found 
myself  in  the  field  called  the  neurosciences,  made  up  of  an 
interdisciplinary  crowd:  biochemists,  geneticists,  psychol- 
ogists, medical  and  mental  health  people,  all  interested  in 
the  nervous  system. 

A number  of  Bethel  students  have  been  involved  in  our 
research,  and  they  are  coauthors  of  work  that  has  been 
published.  As  a direct  consequence  of  this  involvement  I 
offered  a course  in  Behavior  Genetics  several  years  ago, 
and  last  fall  offered  one  in  Neurobiology.  This  is  typical  of 
the  way  my  research  interests  have  enriched  and  given 
authenticity  to  what  I try  to  teach.  In  fact  it  is  clear  that 
my  opportunistic  and  dilettantish  interests  have  served 
my  teaching  career  far  better  than  my  research  career. 

I like  to  think  of  research  in  biological  sciences  as  sim- 
ply asking  living  systems  questions.  Some  have  called  it: 
"prying  Mother  Nature's  secrets  from  her"!  In  some  fun- 
damental sense,  doing  research  in  science  is  adult  play:  it 
can  be  totally  absorbing  and  totally  exhausting.  It  is  an 
avenue  for  imaginative  problem-solving.  It  can  be  a non- 
violent outlet  for  the  drive  to  compete.  Doing  it  is  its  own 
ultimate  satisfaction.  And  in  the  end,  I am  not  much  con- 
cerned whether  any  of  my  research  is  ultimately  going  to 
be  judged  significant;  it  is  of  value  enough  that  the  ques- 
tions on  which  I worked  were  significant. 
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Jacob  Bronowski  argued  that  the  aesthetic  kick,  the  joy, 
of  doing  science  comes  directly  from  the  experience  of  dis- 
covering relationships  among  things  not  thought  to  be 
connected.  This  joy  of  discovery  in  science  can  occur  in 
two  separate  contexts:  by  the  scientist  at  the  time  of  origi- 
nal discovery,  and  later  when  anyone  else  reads  about  and 
constructs  in  one's  own  head  the  unity  created  by  these 
new  findings.  This  latter  experience  is  education  at  its 
best:  students  and  teachers  alike  experiencing  the  joy  of 
discovery. 

That  may  be  at  the  heart  of  why  teaching  in  the  life  sci- 
ences has  been  satisfying  for  me.  I will  never  do  original 
research  on  many  interesting  BIG  questions  in  contempo- 
rary biology.  But,  in  teaching  the  variety  of  courses  I do,  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  become  involved  in  recreating  in 
my  own  mind  new  discoveries  in  the  field,  before  I try  to 
assist  students  in  that  re-creation.  Some  of  my  most  cher- 
ished moments  come  on  weekends  when  I can  have  four 
to  six  uninterrupted  hours  with  a couple  of  books,  a pile  of 
recent  articles,  and  the  need  to  get  some  lectures  together 
for  the  next  week.  It  is  a time  rich  with  discovery,  deepTn 
satisfaction.  It  is  impossible  to  get  bored  trying  to  build  a 
unified  fabric  (in  my  head)  out  of  a span  of  science  as 
broad  as  biochemistry,  molecular  genetics,  development, 
cell  biology  and  neurobiology.  To  university  types  teach- 
ing that  span  of  courses  is  presumptuous  and  foolhardy. 
They  are  probably  right,  improbably  wrong.  It  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I prefer  to  teach  in  a liberal  arts  college  rather 
than  have  a more  narrow  assignment  in  a university. 

Finally,  rather  than  feeling  that  I have  just  "been  at 
Bethel  all  my  life,"  the  course  of  my  career  path  has  been 
strewn  with  unexpected  turns,  the  mutations  of  my  pro- 
fessional life.  There  is  no  way  I could  have  anticipated  in 
college  the  various  directions  it  would  take.  I have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  your  experience  will  be  much  different  from 
mine. 

How  do  you  prepare  for  something  you  cannot  antici- 
pate? One  of  the  contributions  a liberal  arts  education  can 
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make  to  your  life  is  a view  of  reality  built  from  a database 
that  is  as  broad  as  possible.  It  is  nonsensical  to  spend  your 
college  years  only  grimly  preparing  for  a specific  profes- 
sion. I hope  we  help  you  feel  free  not  to  do  so. 

Another  product  of  a good  education  is  bravery. 
Someone  has  said  that,  after  all  the  theories  of  education 
have  been  boiled  down,  there  are  only  two  methods  of 
teaching:  (1)  scare  'em  and  (2)  make  'em  brave.  I hope 
your  education  at  Bethel  makes  you  brave.  That  means  to 
me  becoming  convinced  that  you  really  can  respond  with 
your  mind,  heart  and  strength  to  the  BIG  questions  of 
your  day  by  working  creatively  on  them,  without  bother- 
ing to  notice  how  mutant  your  career  path  may  become. 


Passion  and 
Vulnerability:  Lessons  of 
Literature 


Raylene  Hinz-Penner 


I know  better,  of  course  than  to  presume  to  tell  college  stu- 
dents anything  about  passion,  at  least  in  one  sense  of  that 
word,  for  they  have  a corner  on  the  emotion.  I can  cite  as 
evidence  an  experience  I had  with  a student  a few  years 
back. 

Yet  another  paper  was  late,  and  he  must  appear  before 
me  with  an  explanation.  He  sits  across  from  me  in  my 
office,  earnest  and  serious,  his  hands  spread  on  his  knees, 
clearly  needing  me  to  understand  something  I am  unlikely 
to  grasp.  He  searches  for  words,  "Ms.  Hinz-Penner,  I have 
not  written  this  paper,  but  I don't  think  that  you  under- 
stand." I am  all  ears.  "We  are  college  students.  We  are 
young.  We  have  energy.  I cannot  sit  by  a desk.  I am  so 
active.  I am  so  . . . virile!"  There  is  nothing  for  me  to  say, 
but  to  grasp  him  firmly  by  the  shoulder  and  lead  him  out 
of  my  office  for  my  own  safety!  Indeed,  there  are  various 
ways  to  think  of  passion — though  this  one  may  best  be 
described  as  a passion  for  not  writing  papers,  and  "virili- 
ty" was  probably  not  the  issue. 

Maybe  my  own  passion  for  literature  is  the  result  of  the 
soil  in  southwest  Kansas — near  Liberal,  a community  so- 
named  for  the  water  it  once  dispensed  to  travelers  (and 
God  knows,  one  needs  water  in  that  often-desolate  place), 
but  a name  not  particularly  descriptive  of  the  area's  politi- 
cal sensibilities. 
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Anyway,  the  Memorial  Public  Library  was  a weekly 
stop  where  we  disappeared  into  its  concrete  front,  cleverly 
sculpted  to  look  as  if  one  is  walking  into  an  open  book. 
(We  may  be  a bit  literal  in  our  architecture  in  Liberal,  a lit- 
tle nervous  that  you  might  not  get  the  point — thus  a 
library  in  the  shape  of  a concrete  book.  Or  maybe,  defen- 
sive about  our  rural,  backwoods  reputation,  we  simply 
want  to  make  sure  all  recognize  our  library  for  what  it  is.) 

I read  avidly,  hiding  under  the  bed  with  a flashlight 
when  my  mother  called  me  to  do  dishes.  I read  well.  I 
read  fast!  You  learn  to  read  fast  if  you're  aware  that  you 
could  be  at  any  moment  dragged  out  by  a suspiciously 
protruding  ankle,  away  from  the  novel  where  you  have 
become  some  passionate  heroine,  to  be  unceremoniously 
plunked  before  a tub  of  greasy  dishwater.  I was  going  to 
a one-room  country  school,  Brown's  Corner,  and  by  the 
fifth  grade  had  begun  to  spend  a good  bit  of  time  helping 
to  teach  the  lower  grades.  I decided  right  then  in  the  fifth 
grade  that  I would  become  an  English  teacher.  My  father 
had  wanted  to  be  a teacher — both  of  his  daughters  are; 
there  you  have  the  essence  of  much  career  counseling"  in 
the  past. 

But  I chose  Literature.  I read  it.  I lived  it.  I enacted  it. 
Even  popular  literature — popular  music.  I have  vivid 
memories  of  grasping  firmly  two  giant  tumbleweeds,  each 
three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  on  a wonderful,  windy 
day,  literally  flying  down  the  gravel  road  which  ran  past 
my  house  singing  lustily  above  the  Kansas  wind,  "Drifting 
Along  with  the  Tum-ble-ing  Tum-ble-weeds.  . . I know, 
when  night  is  gone,  that  a new  world's  born  at  dawn  . . . ," 
somehow  believing  I was  bringing  in  a new  world!  There 
are,  of  course,  many  influences — a gentleman,  poetry- 
spouting, dairy-farmer  father  who  woke  us  mornings  with 
poetry  ("Good  Morning,  Merry  Sunshine,  how  did  you 
wake  so  soon?  . . . ) and  gave  recitations  upon  any  variety 
of  subjects  which  might  call  up  his  poetic  repertoire, 
including  "Trees"  by  Joyce  Kilmer  or  his  favorite,  "A 
House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road." 
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Let  me  live  in  a house  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by — 

The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who  are 
bad. 

As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 

I would  not  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat. 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban; 

Let  me  live  in  a house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a friend  to  man. 

It's  rather  tame  poetry.  I'll  admit,  but  I was  able  to  make  a 
connection  somehow,  that  those  words  had  something  to 
do  with  how  my  father  saw  his  life. 

Most  of  all,  however,  I liked  to  be  moved  by  story,  by 
narrative.  I liked  that  glaze  one  could  produce  in  one's  life 
by  giving  oneself  over  to  the  life  of  a novel,  totally  uproot- 
ed from  the  real  world.  For  three  days  after  I read  Vanity 
Fair , I did  not  live  in  real  space  and  time.  Poems  trans- 
formed reality  also.  Emily  Dickinson  said  that  if  you  are 
really  in  the  presence  of  poetry,  you  will  have  chills — a 
physical  reaction.  I loved  to  perform  literature.  In  foren- 
sics once  I used  the  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  poem,  "The 
Ballad  of  the  Harp-Weaver,"  a wrenching  narrative  told  by 
the  poor  son  of  a woman  who  in  desperation  wove  him 
clothing  from  the  golden  strings  of  a harp — the  only  thing 
she  had  left  in  the  house.  I'll  give  you  only  the  ending. 

She  sang  as  she  worked,/ And  the  harp-strings 
spoke; 

Her  voice  never  faltered/  And  the  thread  never 
broke.  And  when  I awoke, — 

There  sat  my  mother/ With  the  harp  against  her 
shoulder. 

Looking  nineteen/  And  not  a day  older, 

A smile  about  her  lips,  / And  a light  about  her 
head. 

And  her  hands  in  the  harp-strings /Frozen  dead. 

And  piled  up  beside  her/  And  toppling  to  the 
skies. 

Were  the  clothes  of  a king's  son/. . . Just  my  size. 
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This  was  wonderfully  moving  to  a fifteen-year-old  sensi- 
bility. I remember  sitting  with  that  poem,  entranced  as 
much  as  anything  with  the  images,  the  imagination — a 
woman  who  weaves  gold  clothing  from  the  strings  of  a 
harp — and  the  music  it  would  make!  So  I think  it  was  that 
country  existence,  that  need  to  transcend,  maybe  the  train- 
ing in  Bible  stories  in  that  little  country  church,  but  by 
Grade  Five,  I was  headed  for  where  I am  now. 

In  1970  I was  a graduate  student  at  Kansas  University 
in  Lawrence  during  those  amazing  years  of  hiking  boots, 
ironed  hair,  and  Allen  Ginsberg  intoning  the  "Smoke 
Dope"  chant  to  a filled  auditorium.  One  of  the  most 
important  courses  I took  in  the  English  program  was  Afro- 
American  Literature  taught  by  Beth  Schultz,  master 
teacher.  She  had  her  hands  full  in  1970,  a white  teacher 
pioneering  a class  to  black  and  white  students  who  con- 
sidered themselves  real-live  protesters  and  hippies!  She 
demanded,  however,  that  we  be  moved  by  the  stories  we 
were  reading,  that  we  interact,  wrestle  with  the  images  of 
ourselves,  white  and  black,  as  presented  by  the  literature. 
It  was  tough.  There  were  tears,  anger,  resentment;  some 
days  I thought  that  packed  little  basement  room  might 
explode.  But  there  was  real  honest  engagement  with  the 
texts.  There  I became  acquainted  with  writers  like  Ralph 
Ellison,  James  Baldwin,  and  Leroi  Jones,  writers  unafraid 
to  show  us  ourselves  in  literature.  I was  often  shocked, 
and  my  eyes  were  opened!  I came  to  know  the  power  of 
literature  to  open  the  mind  through  shared  story.  I 
thought  I was  never  so  alive  as  when  discussing  those 
texts  with  others  who  agreed  to  a serious  engagement — 
who  agreed  to  open  themselves  together  with  me  to  see 
ourselves  in  the  texts. 

I think  I have  always  demanded  that  literature  be  con- 
nected to  my  world — a world  I live  in,  which  is  why  I 
moved  more  and  more  toward  contemporary  literature. 
The  Women's  Movement  was  having  an  impact,  also,  on 
what  was  read  and  how  it  was  read.  I was  excited  about 
the  expansion  of  the  canon,  experimental  literature,  new 
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ways  to  write  that  reflected  a changing  society,  that 
showed  us  ourselves  in  new  ways.  I still  believe  in  the 
power  of  literature  to  shock  and  thus  transform. 

Let  me  try  to  recast  those  terms,  "passion"  and  "vulner- 
ability," to  make  my  point.  Though  the  word  "passion" 
may  connote  for  many  of  us  the  kind  of  emotion  heralded 
by  the  cover  pictures  and  titles  of  Harlequin  romances,  the 
word  offers  other  possibilities.  I would  have  us  move 
from  that  connotation,  not  losing  entirely  the  sense  of 
abandonment  implied.  Our  word  "passion"  comes  via 
French  from  the  Latin,  passio,  a suffering,  especially  that  of 
Christ.  I do  not  intend  to  make  a case  for  martyrdom, 
however.  Literature  is  full  of  people  who  suffer;  I find  that 
though  it  is  inevitable  if  one  exercises  one's  humanity, 
most  of  us  do  not  desire  it. 

A meaning  of  the  word  "passion"  that  I want  to  point  to 
is  "any  kind  of  feeling  by  which  the  mind  is  powerfully 
affected  or  moved;  a vehement  commanding,  or  overpow- 
ering emotion;  also,  an  eager  outreaching  of  the  mind 
towards  something;  an  overmastering  zeal  or  enthusiasm" 
(Oxford  English  Dictionary).  Sounds  crazy,  doesn't  it?  I 
would  offer  it  as  the  antidote  to  cynicism  and  basically,  the 
only  way  to  remain  human. 

Recently,  I was  listening  to  Bill  Moyers  interview 
Martha  Nussbaum,  author  of  the  book.  The  Fragility  of 
Goodness:  Luck  and  Ethics  in  Greek  Tragedy  and  Philosophy. 
Moyers  tells  us  that  scholars  gathered  last  year  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  to  debate  Nussbaum's  thesis  that 
human  goodness  is  a fragile  thing.  During  the  Moyer 
interview,  she  began  to  talk  about  Greek  society,  the 
tragedies  as  civic  festival  where  all  citizens  came  together, 
looked  across  the  theatre  at  their  fellow  citizens  and 
thought  about  the  life  of  the  city. 

The  most  moving  part  of  the  interview  was  when 
Nussbaum  began  to  speak  about  Euripides'  character 
Hecuba.  She  admits  that  she  wakes  up  at  night  thinking 
about  Hecuba  and  how  she  shows  us  what  it  is  to  be 
human  in  a fragile  world.  Hecuba  lost  husband,  children. 
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political  power,  and  became  a slave,  but  remained  morally 
firm,  even  announcing  that  human  good  character  is  sta- 
ble in  adversity.  As  Nussbaum  recounted: 

But  then,  her  one  deepest  hope  is  pulled  away 
from  her.  She  left  her  youngest  child  with  her 
best  friend,  who  was  supposed  to  watch  over 
him  and  watch  his  money,  too,  and  then  bring 
him  back  when  the  war  was  over.  And  when 
she  gets  to  the  shore  of  Thrace,  she  sees  a naked 
body  that's  been  washed  up  on  the  beach.  And 
she  looks  at  it  more  closely,  and  then  she  notices 
that  it's  the  body  of  her  child  .... 

And  she  realizes  right  away  that  what  this  friend 
has  done  is  to  murder  the  child  for  his  money, 
and  to  do  it  in  a callous,  heedless  way,  without 
even  taking  thought  for  burying  the  child,  just 
has  tossed  it  out  into  the  waves.  And  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  roots  of  her  moral  life  are  undone. 

She  looks  around,  and  she  says,  "Everything  is 
untrustworthy.  Everything  that  I see  is  untrust- 
worthy," because  her  moral  life  had  been  based 
on  the  ability  to  trust  things  and  people  that 
were  not  under  her  own  control.  And  if  this 
deepest  and  best  friendship  proves  untrustwor- 
thy, then  it  seems  to  her  that  nothing  can  be 
trusted,  and  she  has  to  turn  to  a life  of  solitary 
revenge.  ("Bill  Moyers'  World  of  Ideas:  Martha 
Nussbaum,"  5) 

At  play's  end,  Hecuba  puts  out  the  eyes  of  the  friend, 
herself  become,  as  the  chorus  predicts,  a dog.  I appreciate 
Nussbaum' s interpretation: 

I think  it's  pretty  clear  that  this  comes  about  not 
because  she's  a bad  person,  but  in  a sense 
because  she's  a good  person,  because  she  has 
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had  deep  friendships  on  which  she  staked  her 
moral  life.  And  so  what  this  play  says  that's  so 
disturbing,  is  that  the  condition  of  being  good  is 
such  that  it  should  always  be  possible  for  you  to 
be  morally  destroyed  by  something  that  you 
couldn't  prevent.  To  be  a good  human  being  is 
to  have  a kind  of  openness  to  the  world,  an  abili- 
ty to  trust  uncertain  things  beyond  your  own 
control  that  can  lead  you  to  be  shattered  in  very 
extreme  circumstances,  in  circumstances  for 
which  you  are  not  yourself  to  blame  ....  It's 
based  on  being  more  like  a plant  than  like  a 
jewel,  something  rather  fragile,  but  whose  very 
particular  beauty  is  inseparable  from  that  fragili- 
ty. ("Moyers'  World,"  5) 

The  lesson  is  not  that  you  don't  trust,  thus  avoid  the 
fall!  Literature  is  full  of  the  lessons  of  what  it  means  to  be 
vulnerable,  to  trust,  and  live  passionately,  with  zeal,  not 
cynicism.  Tragedy  happens  only  when  you  are  trying  to 
live  well,  says  Nussbaum.  The  stance  of  passion  and  vul- 
nerability is  to  care  deeply  and  to  expose  oneself  in  that 
trust.  That  is  what  literature  continues  to  say  to  us  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

Josephine  Hendin  notes  in  Vulnerable  People:  A View  of 
American  Fiction  Since  1945  that  contemporary  fiction  has 
often  been  "condemned  as  merely  a record  of  spiritual  and 
emotional  impoverishment"  (4).  She  doesn't  find  it  so. 
"Unlike  the  morning  newspaper,"  Hendin  says,  "novels 
do  not  simply  report  our  dislocations,  they  show  how  we 
withstand  them.  Even  as  they  may  expose  the  searing 
pressures  in  our  lives,  they  invent  their  own  correctives 
and  mirror  ours"  (4). 

Maybe  it  has  never  been  so  difficult  to  live  good  lives, 
and  contemporary  fiction  documents  this.  Living  in  times 
when  technological  advances  seem  to  have  made  us 
automatons,  the  threat  of  holocaust  seems  to  have  made  us 
hopeless,  and  the  destruction  of  firm  mores  seems  to  have 
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made  us  rootless,  it  may  be  as  courageous  an  act  as  it  ever 
has  been  to  be  passionate  and  vulnerable  human  beings. 

My  favorite  novel  is  Toni  Morrison's  Song  of  Solomon , 
now  over  ten  years  old.  Morrison  has  more  recently 
received  acclaim  for  her  novel.  Beloved , but  Song  of  Solomon 
is  as  powerful  a novel  as  I can  think  of.  A black  woman, 
Morrison's  novels  have  been  described  as  blues  songs, 
which,  like  the  blues,  voice  the  internal  group  problem,  as 
well  as  the  individual  personal  difficulties  and  experi- 
ences. 

Toni  Morrison's  characters  are  the  creation  of  no  small 
imagination.  Somewhere  between  a real  world  we  would 
all  recognize  with  its  greed,  pettiness  and  jealousy,  its  life- 
defying  human  meanness,  and  the  mythic  world  where 
people  can  transcend,  literally  fly,  we  find  her  characters 
caught  in  the  grip  of  life's  circumstances:  Milkman  Dead, 
so  named  because  he  is  still  at  his  mother's  breast  when  he 
is  talking  and  wearing  knickers;  Hagar,  his  cousin  whom 
he  wrongs,  but  who  loves  him  so  passionately  that  she 
must  come  for  him  with  the  regularity  of  the  moon,  wield- 
ing a butcher  knife  to  destroy  him;  the  wise  old  earth- 
mother  Pilate,  a woman  without  a navel,  a winemaker. 
Milkman's  father's  sister,  a social  reject  who  always  has  a 
mouth  full  of  rocks  and  wisdom;  and  Guitar,  Milkman's 
best  friend,  who  in  his  alliance  with  a retaliatory  vigilante 
group,  ends  up  on  a hunt  to  kill  Milkman,  mistakenly 
intending  to  save  the  race.  As  Milkman  moves  through 
the  craziness  of  his  existence,  he  begins  to  recognize  his 
vulnerability.  Through  a long  trip  back  South  to  his  roots. 
Milkman  comes  to  see  where  he  has  been  to  see  who  he  is 
and  where  he  is  going.  In  the  end,  Pilate,  his  aunt,  is  killed 
by  a bullet  intended  for  him  by  his  former  best  friend. 
Guitar.  The  novel  ends  on  this  note  of  vulnerability: 

"You  want  my  life?"  Milkman  was  not  shout- 
ing now.  "You  need  it?  Here."  Without  wiping 
away  the  tears,  taking  a deep  breath,  or  even 
bending  his  knees — he  leaped.  As  fleet  and 
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bright  as  a lodestar  he  wheeled  toward  Guitar 
and  it  did  not  matter  which  one  of  them  would 
give  up  his  ghost  in  the  killing  arms  of  his  broth- 
er. For  now  he  knew  what  Shalimar  knew:  If 
you  surrendered  to  the  air,  you  could  ride  it. 

(341) 

The  message  is  stated  here  in  mystical  terms,  but  basi- 
cally Milkman  discovers  that  only  in  giving  his  life,  com- 
ing out  from  his  self-protection,  can  he  truly  live — thus  the 
final  vulnerable  act.  That  human  embrace  of  life  in  the  face 
of  life-denying  circumstances  is  the  repeated  portrait  of 
the  good  woman  or  man  in  literature. 

The  worst  crime  against  one's  own  humanity  is  cyni- 
cism. In  Expository  Writing  on  this  campus  we  have  often 
used  the  Borzoi  Reader  which  includes  Robertson  Davies' 
essay,  "The  Deadliest  of  Sins,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  spiri- 
tual sloth,  the  Latin  name  for  which  was  Acedia — intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  torpor,  indifference,  and  lethargy. 
Davies  describes  a form  of  coldness  in  which  the  feelings 
are  atrophied,  the  malaise  of  people  whose  chronic  lack  of 
enthusiasm  looks  like  sophistication.  In  the  University,  he 
says,  we  find  it  much  easier  to  think  sensibly  than  to  feel 
sensibly.  Davies  acknowledges  that  people  who  feel  too 
much  and  think  too  little  get  into  messes— but  "those  peo- 
ple do  not  compel  my  pity  so  much  as  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  whose  lives  are  cast  in  a mould  of  midget 
tragedy  because  they  think  a good  deal  in  a strangulated, 
ill-nourished  fashion,  but  hardly  feel  at  all"  (99-100).  I 
think  he  is  asking  that  we  train  for  passion.  Fie  closes  with 
a saying  of  medieval  teachers:  "Dread  the  passing  of 
Jesus,  for  He  does  not  return,"  which  he  uses  to  speak  of 
revelations:  "[T]hus  it  is  with  all  great  revelations,  be  they 
religious  or  not.  Seize  them,  embrace  them,  let  them 
engulf  you,  draw  from  them  the  uttermost  of  what  they 
have  to  give,  for  if  you  rebuff  them,  they  will  not  come 
again"  (101).  Is  this  not  passion? 

The  unpardonable  sin,  we  are  told,  in  Joseph  Campbell's 
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The  Power  of  Myth,  was  the  sin  of  inadvertence,  of  not  being 
alert,  not  quite  awake.  To  find  its  opposite,  what  he  called 
the  "literature  of  the  spirit  doing,"  Campbell  searched  the 
stories  of  all  cultures.  Mythology's  one  great  story,  accord- 
ing  to  Campbell:  "That  we  have  come  forth  from  the  one 
ground  of  being  as  manifestations  in  the  field  of  time.  The 
field  of  time  is  a kind  of  shadow  play  over  a timeless 
ground.  And  you  play  the  game  in  the  shadow  field,  you 
enact  your  side  of  the  polarity  with  all  your  might.  But 
you  know  that  your  enemy,  for  example,  is  simply  the 
other  side  of  what  you  would  see  as  yourself  if  you  could 
see  from  the  position  of  the  middle"  (54-55). 

Campbell  has  described  the  position  of  human  passion 
and  vulnerability.  To  be  human  you  do  not  withdraw 
from  life!  You  live  with  passion,  though  not  naively.  You 
know  you  are  vulnerable,  but  you  also  know  that  you  can 
only  be  truly  alive  when  you  are  vulnerable.  You  live  on 
the  edge,  because  to  step  back  is  to  play  safe,  and  then  you 
are  less  human,  less  alive.  You  care  deeply  and  open  your- 
self to  pain — for  it  is  the  only  way  to  know  you  are  real. 
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Growing  Up 
Free  Methodist 


John  K.  Sheriff 


I came  to  consciousness  in  a rural  community  in  the 
Ozarks.  Phelps,  Missouri,  was  a "wide  spot  in  the  road" 
on  what  was  then  Route  66.  A Texaco  gas  station  and  a 
small  grocery  store  sat  across  the  highway  from  each 
other,  and  a little  frame  church  with  gothic  windows 
reared  its  high  steeple  from  behind  the  properties  border- 
ing the  highway  Clustered  around  these  were  the  homes 
of  forty  to  fifty  people,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  west  of 
town  was  the  one-room  school  with  two  outhouses.  Bells 
announced  public  events  from  the  church  and  school  bel- 
fries. 

But  the  community  was  larger  than  the  town  and 
extended  beyond  the  sound  of  the  bells.  People  within  a 
five  mile  radius  came  to  church  and  school,  swelling  our 
school  population  one  year  to  sixteen  in  grades  one 
through  eight.  And  Goss  Cemetery,  two  miles  south  of 
town,  attracted  people  from  an  even  greater  distance.  My 
mother's  parents  are  there.  My  father's  English- 
immigrant  mother  and  German-immigrant  father  who 
spent  most  of  their  lives  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  came 
there  at  last  to  rest.  And  my  parents  who  have  been  away 
from  Phelps  for  more  than  thirty  years  have  their  places 
staked  out  and  paid  for  in  Goss  Cemetery.  It  was  already 
clear  to  me  at  age  five  that  though  there  were  other  places, 
Phelps  was  the  center;  though  there  were  other  families. 
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mine  was  royal.  I was  born  lucky. 

My  father  was  pastor  of  the  church,  a Free  Methodist 
church.  We  lived  in  the  parsonage  which  was  set  back 
about  fifty  yards  behind  the  church.  We  had  no  running 
water,  a wood  burning  heater  and  cookstove,  a Sears  cata- 
log in  the  outhouse.  We  had  family  worship  every  day 
after  breakfast,  Sunday  School  every  Sunday,  church  every 
Sunday  morning,  Sunday  night,  and  Wednesday  night, 
Bible  School  every  summer,  revival  once  or  twice  every 
year,  church  dinners  regularly.  We  had  family  gatherings, 
for  butchering,  woodcutting,  canning,  or  just  visiting. 
And  we  had  more.  We  had  parents  who  were  always 
home,  a tower  built  out  of  persimmon  poles  in  the  back- 
yard, a swimming  hole  just  below  the  hill,  a dog  who 
seemed  to  be  immortal  in  spite  of  numerous  life  threaten- 
ing  injuries  on  Highway  66,  a collection  of  Indian  arrow- 
heads, new  tennis  shoes  every  spring.  Until  age  nine  I 
was  privileged  to  live  in  this  arcadia. 

Growing  up  in  that  peculiar  sect  of  Wesleyanism  called 
Free  Methodists  nothing  was  separate.  In  those  early  years, 
for  example,  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  Bill 
Parkhurst  in  his  Texaco  cap,  Cressy  Henshaw  with  her  gen- 
tle but  firm  schoolmarm  manner.  Slim  the  town  derelict  in 
his  tumbledown  shack  living  on  snuff  and  coke,  Robert 
Kirkpatrick,  Glenna  Heflin,  Wenny  Kingsley,  and  forty  oth- 
ers from  what  it  was  to  be  Free  Methodist,  from  what  it  was 
to  be  me.  Certainly  I was  raised  Free  Methodist,  but  I also 
loved  and  feared  nature,  I too  was  snowbound,  I too  tarried 
and  was  hurried,  I too  dreamed  what  has  never  been  and 
lived  what  will  never  be  again,  I too  was  led  by  my  father's 
reading  voice  into  worlds  even  he  did  not  suspect. 

I remember  waking  up  one  morning  to  find  what 
seemed  like  a hundred  of  Kingsley's  Hereford  and  Brahma 
cattle  in  our  yard.  The  Brahma  bull  with  sagging  hump, 
drooping  ears,  and  high  arching  horns  was  just  outside 
my  window.  I suppose  that  the  Goliath,  Samson,  Elijah, 
Satan,  Jesus,  and  Paul  that  I woke  up  to  at  Phelps  were 
also  seen  through  the  Free  Methodist  parsonage  window. 
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but  the  view  I got  was  close-up  and  vivid.  Others  may 
have  had  a different  angle  of  vision,  but  few  if  any  had  a 
better  view. 

Of  course  any  autobiography  or  dramatization  of  one's 
religious  pilgrimage  is  to  some  extent  a fiction.  One 
selects  and  orders  memory,  creates  the  past  by  discovering 
emergent  patterns  and  progressions  which  are  a part  of 
conscious  experience  only  in  retrospect.  The  following 
vignettes  from  my  memory  of  growing  up  as  a Free 
Methodist  preacher's  kid  are  true  but  not  the  whole  truth. 

I remember  many  times  having  my  mother  send  me  to 
the  church  to  get  my  father  for  dinner  (the  noon  meal). 
When  I walked  in  through  the  doors  of  the  church,  I would 
often  find  my  father  kneeling  in  prayer  at  the  altar.  And  I 
would  not  know  whether  to  call  him,  to  walk  up  and  tap 
him  on  the  shoulder,  or  just  wait  until  he  was  finished, 
because  the  church  and  prayer  were  very  sacred.  The 
church  was  small  and  unimposing  in  appearance,  but  it  was 
God's  house  and  to  be  treated  reverently.  Running,  loud 
talk,  eating  in  the  church  would  have  been  sacrilege.  We 
honored  God,  his  house,  and  the  Sabbath.  I remember,  for 
example  that  we  had  many  rules  about  what  we  could  and 
could  not  do  on  Sunday.  No  hammering  was  allowed  on 
Sunday.  Dad  said  that  we  did  not  hammer  on  Sunday  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  Israelites  did  not  hammer  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  temple  when  they  were  building  it  neither 
hammer  nor  axe  nor  any  tool  of  iron  was  heard  in  the  tem- 
ple, while  it  was  being  built" (I  Kings  6:7).  We  didn't  do 
anything  loud  on  Sunday — no  rowdy  games  like  baseball 
or  football,  no  shooting  of  cap  guns,  no  swimming.  One  of 
the  first  belt  whippings  I remember  was  for  violating  the 
swimming  rule. 

We  took  these  things  seriously.  God  was  ever-present 
and  aware  of  all  our  thoughts  and  deeds.  Church  three 
times  a week,  devotions  every  day,  and  regular  revivals 
were  constant  reminders  of  that.  During  one  of  these 
revivals  when  I was  six  or  seven,  my  best  friend  and  I 
began  to  feel  very  guilty  and  fearful.  We  talked  about  sin 
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and  hell,  acknowledged  our  mutual  guilt,  and  decided 
that  we  would  go  forward  together  at  the  altar  call  that 
evening.  But  the  service  didn't  go  as  we  had  planned,  and 
instead  of  an  altar  call  the  evangelist  held  a healing  ser- 
vice. We  were  feeling  so  guilty  that  we  went  forward  any- 
way. I had  seen  enough  healing  services  to  know  that  the 
evangelist  would  ask  me  what  affliction  I wished  to  be 
delivered  from,  and  I had  decided  to  say  that  I was  sick  of 
sin.  To  my  great  relief,  he  did  not  ask  me  what  my  need 
was,  but  proceeded  to  anoint  me  with  oil  and  to  quote  the 
scripture  in  which  Jesus  says  to  let  the  little  children  come 
to  him  and  to  hinder  them  not. 

At  a very  early  age  I gained  an  acute  sense  of  God 
being  everywhere  and  watching  and  judging.  As  a child, 
with  a child's  perception  of  God,  I experienced  a great 
deal  of  fear  and  guilt  because  of  this.  However,  I also  felt 
that  my  actions  were  of  cosmic  significance,  and  that  may 
have  been  a good  beginning  for  the  development  of  ethical 
consciousness.  I remember  on  one  occasion  going  to  the 
church,  picking  up  a hymnal,  walking  a quarter  of  a mile 
up  the  road  to  North  Bridge  every  bit  as  heavy  laden  with 
sin  as  John  Bunyan's  Christian.  I sat  with  the  hymnal 
open  in  my  lap  with  my  feet  dangling  over  the  ends  of  the 
oaken  planks,  sang  a few  verses  of  "Just  As  I Am"  to  make 
my  wretched  state  vivid  to  me,  and  confessed  my  sins.  I 
probably  walked  home  singing  "Rolled  Away,"  feeling 
much  better.  This  constant  awareness  of  living  in  God's 
world  may  have  been  the  source  of  my  firm  conviction 
that  what  I did  with  my  life  was  extremely  important — a 
religious  choice. 

Before  we  moved  from  Phelps  when  I was  nine,  I joined 
the  church.  I do  not  remember  much  about  the  experi- 
ence. Apparently  I promised  not  to  wear  any  superfluous 
adornment,  claimed  "a  personal  experience  in  regenera- 
tion," and  pledged  "to  seek  diligently  until  sanctified 
wholly  if  that  experience  ha[d]  not  been  attained."  H.  E. 
Moore,  an  old  retired  minister  probably  in  his  seventies  at 
the  time,  shook  my  hand  afterward  and  said  to  me  very 
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sincerely,  " I was  saved  when  I was  seven  years  old,  and 
my  only  regret  is  that  I didn't  live  the  first  seven  years  of 
my  life  for  the  Lord."  It  seemed  to  me  that  his  life  had 
been  in  two  stages,  sinner  and  saint.  Mine  has  been  noth- 
ing like  that. 

As  I look  back,  I see  that  the  Wesleyans  I grew  up 
among  respected  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  s relation- 
ship with  God.  No  one,  parent  or  minister,  could  take 
responsibility  for  that,  and  no  one  embarrassed  children  or 
acted  like  they  didn't  belong  if  they  participated  in  the  ser- 
vices and  sacraments  of  the  religious  community.  Before 
God  all  were  equal:  parent,  minister,  and  child.  And  I 
have  to  confess  that  I still  wince  as  I participate  in  commu- 
nion at  our  Mennonite  church  because  the  children  are 
excluded.  The  Wesleyans  take  communion  seriously. 
They  warn  against  partaking  "unworthily."  But  they 
invite  all  who  "do  earnestly  repent  of  [their]  sins,  and  are 
in  love  and  charity  with  [their]  neighbors,  and  intend  to 
lead  a new  life,  following  the  commandments  of  God"  to 
"draw  near  with  faith,  and  take  this  holy  sacrament  to 
[their]  comfort."  From  my  earliest  memory  I participated 
in  communion  services.  In  retrospect,  I think  they  were  as 
meaningful  to  me  as  a child  as  they  are  now;  they  called 
upon  me  to  reflect  on  whether  I was  living  by  the  stan- 
dards that  I knew  were  right.  And  I had  a pretty  clear 
sense  of  what  was  right  and  wrong  even  if  my  under- 
standing of  rite  and  symbol  was  limited. 

We  moved  away  from  Phelps  when  my  father  became 
Conference  Superintendent.  That  position  was  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  Conference  Minister  in  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  During  the  next  years, 
when  I was  age  nine  to  sixteen,  my  father  traveled  around 
visiting  the  conference  churches,  usually  preaching  the 
Sunday  morning  and  evening  sermons  at  a different 
church  each  week.  The  Ozark  Conference  of  the  Free 
Methodist  Church  had  churches  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ozark, 
Clarksville,  Eldorado  Springs,  Carthage,  Joplin,  Siloam 
Springs,  and  in  many  backwoodsy,  less  known  places  such 
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as  Eldridge  and  Highland. 

As  I think  about  my  relationship  with  the  Free 
Methodists  in  those  years,  I remember  campmeetings. 
Campmeetings  were  a significant  part  of  my  life  at  that 
time.  The  campground.  Camp  Ozark,  was  outside  of 
Siloam  Springs,  Arkansas,  where  we  lived  when  Dad  was 
Superintendent,  and  it  was  part  of  Dad's  responsibilities 
to  see  that  arrangements  were  made  for  camp  and  the 
grounds  prepared.  Moreover,  new  building  projects  were 
underway  every  summer.  So  while  my  town  school 
friends  played  baseball  in  the  summer,  I worked  on  the 
campground — cutting  weeds,  carrying  cement  blocks, 
mixing  mud;  framing,  decking,  and  shingling  the  new 
tabernacle,  dining  hall,  and  dormitories. 

The  actual  campmeeting  lasted  two  weeks  and  the  last 
few  days  were  given  over  to  annual  conference.  The  cli- 
mactic event  of  conference  was  the  reading  of  appoint- 
ments. All  the  ministers  of  the  conference  found  out  at 
that  time  what  churches  they  were  assigned  to  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  Free  Methodists  liked  to  move  their  min- 
isters about  every  two  or  three  years,  so  this  was  no  empty 
ritual.  Sometimes  it  had  the  marks  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
with  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  by  minis- 
ters' wives  and  children. 

I think  that  campmeetings  were  for  me  what  whaling 
voyages  were  for  Herman  Melville,  life  on  the  Mississippi 
River  was  for  Mark  Twain,  and  World  War  I was  for  Ernest 
Hemingway.  In  comparison  to  being  at  campmeeting, 
studying  theology,  psychology,  spiritualism,  and  rhetoric 
in  college  is  like  taking  swimming  lessons  in  the  desert  or 
studying  chemistry  without  a laboratory.  A book  or  sever- 
al books  would  be  necessary  to  give  an  adequate  account 
of  my  campmeeting  experiences.  Therefore,  I do  not  know 
what  or  how  much  to  say.  Anyone  who  has  never  been 
wholly  caught  up  in  intense  evangelical  religious  services 
is  likely  to  find  an  account  of  them  as  ludicrous  as  H.  L. 
Mencken  found  the  campmeeting  he  once  attended. 

Perhaps  I should  share  first  what  the  daily  schedule  was 
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at  campmeeting.  I,  of  course,  did  not  participate  in  every- 
thing, and  many  of  the  activities  most  important  to  me 
were  not  the  scheduled  ones.  For  example,  dormitory  liv- 
ing and  swimming  in  Flint  Creek  figured  pretty  impor- 
tantly into  my  schedule.  Some  of  the  men  of  the  camp  got 
up  before  dawn  to  have  a prayer  meeting.  They  usually 
went  out  into  the  woods  for  this,  away  from  everyone, 
because  they  sometimes  got  quite  loud.  Either  just  before 
or  after  breakfast,  I have  forgotten  which,  was  a love  feast, 
that  is,  a testimony  meeting.  None  of  the  kids  attended 
this  meeting.  After  that  were  some  Christian  education 
classes  for  the  various  age  groups,  followed  by  the  morn- 
ing preaching  service.  Everyone  attended  these.  Of 
course  all  sermons  had  an  evangelical  purpose.  The  after- 
noons, for  children  and  young  people  at  least,  were  given 
over  to  recreation  or  special  programs.  And  then  in  the 
evening  was  another  evangelical  service,  the  main  service 
of  the  day  really.  I think  it  is  an  incontestable  fact  that 
evangelism  works  better  at  night. 

These  campmeetings,  by  the  way,  were  free,  as  a matter 
of  principle.  The  Free  Methodists  broke  away  from  the 
Methodists  in  1860  over  such  issues  as  slavery  and  the 
practice  of  requiring  people  to  purchase  their  own  pews. 
Free  Methodists,  like  John  Wesley,  championed  the  poor 
and  outcast.  I think  every  bum  passing  through  Phelps  on 
Route  66  knew  that  he  could  sleep  in  the  Free  Methodist 
Church  and  get  a handout  at  the  parsonage.  Dad  said  that 
since  the  church  was  God's  house  and  all  people  are  chil- 
dren of  God,  the  church  should  be  open  at  all  hours  to 
anyone.  Likewise,  anybody  could  come  to  campmeeting 
at  no  charge.  Pledges  were  taken  at  the  end  of  each  camp 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  the  next  one.  My  uncle.  Price 
Holcomb,  used  to  say  about  an  extended  family  that 
always  came  to  camp  seemingly  to  have  a two  week  fami- 
ly reunion  at  no  charge  that  he  did  not  know  if  they  were 
standing  on  the  promises  or  not,  but  you  could  count  on 
them  to  be  sitting  on  the  premises  at  camp  time. 

In  retrospect,  I can  be  cynical  or  nostalgic,  but  at  the 
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time  I could  not  be  detached.  In  my  own  personal  reli- 
gious experience  I was  like  a yo-yo,  up  and  down,  saved 
and  backslid. 

My  experience  was  much  more  like  Jonathan  Edwards', 
if  you  are  familiar  with  his  account  of  his  own  early  reli- 
gious experience,  than  H.  E.  Moore's.  I had  heard  many, 
many  persuasive  sermons  about  the  need  for  conversion, 
about  the  dangers  of  hardening  your  heart,  about  the 
unforgivable  sin,  about  what  it  was  like  to  be  eternally 
lost.  I "hit  the  sawdust  trail"  at  nearly  every  campmeet- 
ing. In  a recurring  dream  I experienced  the  horror  of 
being  "eternally  lost."  My  fear  of  hell  and  separation  from 
family  and  God  and  love  was  great,  but  I found  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  pretty  slippery  and  it  seemed 
that  not  long  after  a revival  or  campmeeting  I always  hit  a 
slick  spot  and  plummeted  back  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Hill  of  Difficulty.  Being  a Christian  was  difficult  partly 
because  there  was  little  in  it  for  me  but  a clear  conscience 
and  an  abnegation  of  self.  I heard  so  much  about  the  anni- 
hilation of  self  and  eradication  of  the  carnal  nature  that  I 
knew  anything  I wanted  was  unworthy,  selfish,  and  con- 
trary to  God's  will.  Moreover,  there  is  no  harder  place  in 
the  world  to  be  a Christian  than  among  evangelicals.  In 
my  experience  at  least,  the  evangelists  always  seemed  to 
preach  away  confidence  in  your  faith  so  that  they  could 
have  a rousing  altar  service.  I knew  all  the  possible  ways 
to  fail  as  a Christian,  and  if  my  friends  wanted  to  tempt 
me  away  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way  a couple  of 
weeks  after  campmeeting,  all  they  had  to  do  was  point  out 
that  I had  already  tripped  up  somewhere  in  word, 
thought,  or  deed  and  so  I might  as  well  admit  to  being  a 
sinner  and  enter  into  the  fallen  fellowship  of  my  peers. 

My  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  was  a 
child's  understanding,  but  by  age  ten  I could  have  given  a 
pretty  good  account  of  everything  from  original  sin  to  the 
Second  Coming.  Once  when  sleeping  outdoors  with  my 
cousins  in  their  backyard,  inspired  no  doubt  by  the  starry 
heavens  we  were  gazing  into,  we  began  talking  about  the 
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eternal  verities.  After  pooling  our  knowledge  about  the 
Rapture  of  the  Saints,  the  Mark  of  the  Beast,  the  Battle  of 
Armageddon,  and  the  Last  Judgment,  my  cousins  got  so 
scared  that  they  went  into  the  house  to  ask  their  parents  to 
help  them  to  "get  saved." 

The  Free  Methodists  were  an  evangelical  group  of 
Christians,  emotional  in  their  religion,  fundamental  in 
their  doctrine,  who  thought  that  a primary  reason  for  their 
existence  as  a denomination  was  to  teach  New  Testament 
holiness,  Christian  perfection,  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of 
heart  purity,  sanctification,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
the  doctrine  of  the  second  definite  work  of  grace. 

Sanctification  was  a thorn  in  the  flesh  for  me  in  those 
campmeeting  years.  After  getting  most  people  converted, 
the  camp  evangelist  would  turn  to  evangelical  sermons  on 
sanctification.  Every  itinerant  preacher  had  a slightly  dif- 
ferent understanding  of  this  doctrine.  But  I had  heard 
enough  sermons  to  know  that  sanctification  did  not  typi- 
cally come  immediately  after  conversion.  Until  sanctifica- 
tion, Christians  were  still  carnal,  babes  in  Christ  that  need- 
ed to  be  fed  with  milk.  They  still  were  imperfect,  sort  of 
second-class  Christians.  But  if  they  continued  to  walk  in 
the  light,  at  some  point  when  they  were  ready  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  come  upon  them  and  purify  their  hearts. 
Therefore,  it  was  sort  of  paradoxical  to  have  an  evangelical 
sermon  on  sanctification.  But  we  always  had  them  never- 
theless. 

I remember  the  last  campmeeting  I attended  at  Camp 
Ozark,  when  I was  seventeen.  I had  already  moved  to 
Kansas  a year  earlier,  and  my  brother  and  I went  back  to 
visit  for  a weekend.  I was  standing  near  the  back  of  the 
tabernacle  with  a friend  during  the  altar  call,  feeling  some- 
what nostalgic  but  not  "under  conviction."  Harley 
Johnson,  whom  I had  known  all  my  life,  came  back  to  talk 
to  us  during  the  altar  service.  It  was  a common  practice  in 
evangelical  services  for  people  who  felt  moved  by  the 
spirit  to  urge  other  persons  to  go  forward.  There  were 
other  people  moving  among  the  crowd  doing  the  same 
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thing  and  there  were  others  going  forward  in  the  long, 
drawn  out  altar  service,  so  I felt  only  mildly  conspicuous 
to  have  Harley  come  talk  to  us.  In  earlier  years  I would 
have  been  greatly  troubled  by  this  act  because  it  symbol- 
ized not  only  Christian  concern  for  my  soul  but  also  a 
judgment  of  God  and  this  community  against  me,  a spiri- 
tual excommunication  demanding  public  confession  or 
willfully  chosen  damnation.  On  this  occasion,  not  feeling 
convicted  by  God,  I felt  hurt,  cut  off,  excluded  from  the 
place  and  people  to  which  I had  belonged. 

I liked  Harley  very  much.  Harley  was  a minister,  an 
auctioneer,  and  a person  of  impeccable  integrity.  Almost 
every  minister  in  the  Ozarks  was  also  a "tentmaker,"  car- 
penter, farmer,  schoolteacher,  or  paperhanger.  When  this 
big  burly  man,  who  had  sold  me  my  first  shotgun  for  half 
what  it  was  worth  instead  of  letting  it  go  on  the  auction 
block,  put  his  arms  around  my  friend  and  me  and  asked 
how  things  were  between  us  and  God,  we  both  made  a 
decision  that  probably  surprised  him.  My  friend,  after  a 
few  seconds,  strode  out  of  the  tabernacle,  jumped  on  his 
loud  motorcycle,  and  roared  away  into  the  night  with  the 
engine  at  full  throttle.  After  staring  at  the  sawdust  a little 
longer,  I looked  into  Harley's  moist  eyes  and  thanked  him 
for  coming  to  talk  to  me,  but  I did  not  go  forward.  My 
friend's  response  and  my  response  both  expressed  what  I 
felt.  Before  returning  to  Kansas,  I pledged  one  hundred 
dollars  of  my  hard-earned  summer  wages  to  support  the 
next  year's  camp,  but  I never  went  back  or  ever  saw  most 
of  those  people  again.  That  was  over  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

Many  of  the  people  who  shaped  my  life  in  those  first 
sixteen  years  were  wonderful  people;  most  of  them  had 
little  formal  education.  For  the  next  six  years  I associated 
with  and  studied  with  the  more  educated  segment  of  Free 
Methodism.  I attended  Central  Academy,  a private  high 
school.  Central  College,  and  Greenville  College,  all  affiliat- 
ed with  the  Free  Methodist  Church. 

As  I look  back  over  the  first  twenty-two  years  of  my  life. 
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I can  admit  what  I could  not  then  without  defining  myself 
as  eternally  lost.  Although  I tried  to  believe  in  and  con- 
form to  the  teachings  of  my  religious  heritage  about  salva- 
tion, sanctification,  prayer,  and  witnessing,  I had  the 
gnawing  awareness,  which  I dared  not  acknowledge,  that 
I was  not  being  authentic.  Something  was  false,  a pre- 
tense. There  was  a time  in  my  development  when  I 
thought  that  the  falseness  was  in  the  teachings  of  the 
church;  now  I think  that  what  I sensed  was  to  a large 
degree  my  own  lack  of  a genuine  faith.  I think  that  I 
would  have  reached  a point,  no  matter  what  religious  her- 
itage I might  have  had,  when  I asked  what  I genuinely 
believed.  Therefore,  what  I am  about  to  tell  should  be 
taken  as  an  account  of  my  own  crisis  of  faith,  not  in  any 
sense  an  evaluation  of  Free  Methodism. 

For  as  long  as  I can  remember,  I have  wanted  to  do 
what  was  right,  but  I did  not  want  to  give  up  a sense  of 
personal  integrity,  of  being  honest  with  myself.  By  the 
time  I was  sixteen  there  were  two  things  I did  not  want  to 
be — poor  or  a preacher.  Consequently,  I was  convinced 
that  was  what  was  required  of  me.  I even  feared  God 
might  expect  me  to  be  celibate  too.  That  is  too  simplistic, 
but  true.  At  the  church  schools  I felt  compelled  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  I studied  Bible,  religion,  theology,  Greek, 
Free  Methodist  polity  and  doctrine,  and  Christian  apolo- 
getics. I learned  other  people's  answers  to  other  people's 
questions.  During  the  last  two  years  of  college,  it  became 
clear  that  I was  living  someone  else's  life,  professing  some- 
one else's  faith,  being  false  to  myself.  During  the  last  of 
these  years  I was  pastoring  a Free  Methodist  church  of 
about  sixty  members,  preaching  three  sermons  per  week. 
I was  in  my  second  year  of  marriage  and  the  father  of  a 
newborn  son.  I decided  it  was  time  to  make  a change.  I 
found  my  own  experiences  and  honest  doubts  treated 
more  fully  and  satisfactorily  in  literature  and  philosophy 
than  in  Bible  and  religion  classes  where  strict  orthodoxy 
held  sway.  The  poets  and  philosophers  were  not  intimi- 
dated by  the  forbidden  questions  or  authoritative  answers. 
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Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  parents  and  friends,  I 
went  to  graduate  school  instead  of  seminary  after  college. 
This  act  was  perhaps  analogous  to  the  "Everlasting  No"  of 
Thomas  Carlyle's  Diogenes  Teufelsdrock  or  what 
Lawrence  Kohlberg  describes  as  the  move  from  authority 
to  principle.  In  any  case  I renounced  everything  that  was 
false  to  me,  rejected  much  of  what  I had  learned  about 
God  and  the  Bible,  and  began  the  process  of  rediscovering 
my  faith. 

My  conception  of  God  has  undergone  tremendous 
change  and  no  doubt  will  keep  changing.  Before  I ever 
had  an  authentic  faith,  I had  to  get  beyond  the  concept  of 
God  as  a judge  ever  ready  to  souse  the  human  race  in  a 
lake  of  fire  for  eternity,  to  a God  of  love  who  cares  more 
about  fulfillment  of  persons  than  the  annihilation  of  them. 
I have  worked  through  many  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of 
my  religious  heritage  and  reclaimed  some  of  them,  though 
many  Free  Methodists  might  think  me  dangerously 
unorthodox.  I certainly  do  not  claim  any  exalted  state  of 
spirituality.  One  of  the  ideas  I threw  out  a long  time  ago  is 
the  belief  in  any  kind  of  instant  Christian  maturity. 
Looking  back  over  my  life  I see  many  errors  in  judgment, 
distorted  values,  unworthy  motives,  and  unloving  acts. 

I have  come  to  believe  intensely  that  the  Christian  faith 
is  really  very  simple.  Long  before  the  Apostles'  or  any 
other  Creed  was  insisted  upon,  long  before  any  theolo- 
gians and  denominations  began  declaring  that  the  salva- 
tion depended  upon  believing  the  right  doctrines  of  the 
church,  the  teachings  of  Jesus  were  considered  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Two  Ways:  the  Way  of  Life  and  the  Way  of 
Death.  The  Way  of  Life  was  simply  to  live  by  the  law  of 
love.  That  was  what  Jesus  taught,  and  to  believe  in  him 
was  to  believe  what  he  taught.  Always  there  have  been 
those  persons  around  me,  in  the  Ozarks  and  every  other 
place  I have  lived,  who  have  shown  me  what  it  is  to  love 
God  and  to  love  my  neighbor. 

So  I have  come  full  circle  in  a way.  Maybe  we  all  do.  I 
am  more  and  more  at  peace  with  what  I saw  looking 
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through  the  window  of  a Free  Methodist  parsonage.  I 
learned  in  Sunday  School  at  Phelps  never  to  lay  anything 
on  top  of  the  Bible;  I never  do. 
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From  Under  the 
Mango  Tree 


Dwight  R.  Platt 


Have  you  ever  considered  the  cost  before  striking  a match? 
Probably  not.  Yet  in  India  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  people  are  careful  not  to  waste  even  a match.  When 
wages  are  twenty  to  thirty  cents  a day,  the  fraction  of  a cent 
which  a match  represents  is  important.  And  the  Indian  vil- 
lager borrows  live  coals  from  a neighbor  to  start  her  fire, 
rather  than  to  use  a match  unnecessarily. 

Village  Life  in  India 

I was  privileged  to  spend  three  years  in  village  India  in 
a development  project  sponsored  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  We  were  located  in  the  village  of 
Barpali  in  the  state  of  Orissa. 

My  first  evening  in  an  Indian  village  is  still  vivid  in  my 
memory.  I was  to  live  with  the  village  extension  worker  in 
the  home  of  a village  weaver  named  Gutu  Meher.  That 
evening,  as  I sat  on  the  earthen  front  porch  and  watched 
the  village  prepare  for  the  night,  many  thoughts  flashed 
through  my  mind.  India  was  no  more  a dream,  an  imagi- 
nation which  I had  had  for  months.  I was  in  an  Indian  vil- 
lage, and  village  life  was  so  real,  so  intimate;  life  in 
America  seemed  little  more  than  a dream.  The  earthen 
huts  with  thatched  roofs  clustered  together  and  surround- 
ed by  mango  trees — the  mother  watering  the  squash  vine 
which  climbed  the  roof  of  her  house — the  narrow  crooked 
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streets  ending  in  raised  footpaths  across  the  rice  fields — 
this  was  an  Indian  village.  I watched  the  dust  clouds, 
raised  by  the  returning  village  herd  of  cattle,  billow  up 
against  the  setting  sun.  Even  the  guttural  lowing  of  the 
cows,  as  they  approached  the  village,  sounded  different. 

Just  then  my  reveries  were  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Jaybola  and  Haribola,  the  weaver's  sons,  curious 
and  yet  timid — amused  at  my  awkward  attempt  to  speak 
to  them  in  Oriya.  They  sat  beside  me  on  the  front  porch. 
As  the  herd  of  cows  came  down  the  street,  each  cow 
turned  in  at  its  house.  I had  to  move  aside  as  Gutu 
Meher's  cows  climbed  to  the  porch,  entered  the  front  door, 
and  walked  through  the  living  room  and  kitchen  to  the 
cowshed  at  the  rear. 

That  would  have  ruined  a carpet  or  an  oak  floor.  But 
there  was  no  carpeting  here,  nor  wallpaper  either;  earthen 
floors  and  walls  with  artistic  decorations  served  just  as 
well.  The  house  had  no  electricity  or  running  water. 
There  was  no  refrigerator  in  the  kitchen  nor  was  there  a 
gas  or  electric  stove.  The  American  "necessities"  of  life 
were  unknown — but  life  went  on,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a 
happy  life. 

I learned  to  love  life  in  the  village  of  Bandhamunda  in 
the  home  of  Gutu  Meher,  the  weaver.  The  village  exten- 
sion worker  and  I walled  in  the  front  porch  with  bamboo 
mats  and  mud  plaster  to  make  a kitchen.  A depression  in 
the  earthen  floor  served  as  a stove  in  which  we  burned 
wood  or  cowdung  to  cook  our  meals.  We  bought  food  at 
the  village  market,  and  I ran  up  an  expense  account  of 
twenty  to  thirty  cents  a week.  I learned  to  walk,  think, 
and  act  more  slowly. 

I Learned  Much 

I learned  much  in  those  few  months  in  Bandhamunda. 
But  I know  that  I cannot  convey  to  you  most  of  the  things  I 
learned.  You  cannot  really  understand  my  descriptions, 
unless  you  have  had  a similar  experience. 

I know  what  most  of  you  are  probably  thinking — "How 
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pitiful  that  people  must  live  in  such  poverty!  How  primi- 
tive such  a life  must  be!"  We  cannot  help  measuring  life  in 
terms  of  its  material  abundance.  Maybe  this  is  good?!  An 
Indian  boy  who,  after  finishing  high  school,  faces  the 
prospect  of  teaching  in  an  elementary  school  for  six  dollars 
a month  would  be  glad  to  exchange  his  material  poverty 
for  our  material  abundance.  But  do  you  suppose  he 
would  be  any  happier,  or  any  more  creative?  I don't 
know.  Gutu  Meher  weaves  beautiful  pieces  of  cloth  on  his 
loom  and  Gutu's  father  writes  poetry.  Do  you  suppose 
they  would  have  time  to  do  that  in  America? 

Of  course,  I know  there  are  the  terrible  effects  of 
extreme  poverty.  I could  describe  the  beggars  sleeping  on 
the  streets  of  Calcutta,  or  children  sick  because  they  do  not 
get  sufficient  vitamins  and  proteins.  But  we  cannot  really 
understand  these  things  either.  We  contribute  a few  dol- 
lars to  relief  and  believe  that  we  have  done  our  part.  Our 
consciences  are  salved  and  we  feel  better,  but  have  we 
really  met  our  Christian  responsibility?  Jesus  told  the  rich 
young  ruler  to  sell  all  his  possessions  and  give  to  the  poor 
and  to  follow  him. 

John  Bernardone,  better  known  to  the  Christian  world 
as  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  was  the  impetuous  son  of  a mer- 
chant. One  day  while  out  riding,  he  saw  a leper  along  the 
road.  Most  men  of  his  position  would  perhaps  have 
tossed  a coin  to  this  poor  wretch  and  passed  by  on  the 
other  side.  But  St.  Francis  got  down  from  his  horse  and 
embraced  the  man  as  his  brother.  I imagine  that  was  a 
memorable  day  in  the  leper's  life.  Today  we  remember  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  because  he  gave  up  his  material  plenty 
and  identified  himself  with  the  poor. 

I am  not  trying  to  condemn  material  progress,  but  I do 
condemn  our  American  attachment  to  it.  We  cannot 
understand  the  poor  of  the  earth;  we  cannot  identify  our- 
selves with  them.  They  are  unclean.  They  have  desecrat- 
ed our  temple  of  material  progress. 
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America — A Vast  Joyland 

From  under  a mango  tree  in  an  Indian  village,  America 
seemed  like  a vast  Joyland — a continental  Monte  Carlo — 
in  the  midst  of  a world  at  grips  with  vital  problems  and 
issues.  Oh,  yes,  we  have  problems  in  America — payola, 
health  care  prices,  rigged  TV  shows,  or  no  dates,  losing 
football  games — but  somehow  they  are  on  a different 
plane.  We  don't  understand  the  real  problems  in  our 
world — problems  that  must  be  solved  if  democracy  and 
human  dignity  are  to  survive  and  if  world  peace  is  to  be 
attained. 

But  how  can  we  really  understand?  What  can  we  on  the 
Bethel  College  campus  do  to  help  solve  these  problems? 
We  probably  can  do  very  little  directly,  but  we  can  do 
much  indirectly  by  cultivating  the  life  and  attitudes  which 
embody  the  solution.  I believe  that  our  imperative  need  is 
to  relate  our  lives  to  goals  that  encompass  all  of  mankind. 
Then  we  must  solve  all  of  our  day-to-day  problems  and 
organize  our  lives  in  relation  to  these  goals.  We  must 
come  to  realize  our  privileges  and  opportunities.  Perhaps 
then  we  can  accept  the  responsibility  to  identify  ourselves 
with  the  problems  of  the  total  human  family. 

Most  of  us  accept  our  life  and  its  conditions  as  our  right. 
We  accept  a college  teaching  position  or  a college  educa- 
tion as  our  right.  Yet  the  majority  of  the  human  race  does 
not  enjoy  these  so-called  "rights."  These  are  privileges 
and  in  accepting  them  we  are  accepting  the  responsibility 
to  make  the  best  use  of  them  in  the  service  of  God  and  all 
mankind. 

It  is  easy  mentally  to  realize  our  privileges  and  intellec- 
tually to  accept  certain  goals  for  our  lives.  But  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  reorganize  our  lives  to  conform  to  these 
goals,  for  they  affect  all  aspects  of  our  lives.  But  this  does 
not  mean  our  lives  should  be  drab  and  unhappy?  If  we 
want  a quality  life  for  all  people  then  we  should  also  want 
a quality  life  for  ourselves.  But  we  must  understand  what 
makes  for  quality.  Is  it  important  to  enjoy  the  robin 
singing  in  the  front  yard?  Is  it  important  to  visit  with  the 
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neighbor  or  to  enjoy  a sunset,  or  is  it  more  important  to 
get  to  a committee  meeting?  Maybe  we  need  to  slow 
down  to  get  our  priorities  right.  One  of  the  first  lessons  I 
learned  in  an  Indian  village  was  to  slow  down  and  have 
patience,  but  I tend  to  forget  that  lesson  in  America. 

But  this  reorganization  of  our  lives  may  also  affect  the 
material  conditions  of  our  lives.  Vinoba  Bhave,  a well- 
educated  Indian  who  was  a Gandhian  disciple  and  who 
has  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  land  reform  by  love, 
walks  from  village  to  village  saying  that  in  a world  of 
need  anyone  who  has  more  than  he  needs  is  a thief.  We 
don't  usually  think  of  thieves  in  this  way.  Does  this  make 
us  thieves?  Do  we  really  need  all  the  newest  gadgets  and 
entertainment  devices?  What  do  we  mean  by  the  simple 
life?  What  do  we  really  need?  These  are  questions  each  of 
us  must  answer  and  we  must  struggle  for  the  answer. 

Examining  Ourselves 

We  must  also  examine  our  attitudes  and  intellectual  life 
to  see  if  they  fit  with  our  goals  and  responsibilities.  Do  we 
really  try  to  identify  with  all  the  persons  we  meet,  or  do 
we  treat  some  persons  as  things?  Do  we  really  try  to 
understand  another's  actions  and  ideas?  We  must  exam- 
ine our  American  culture  and  ideas.  We  must  decide  what 
is  vital  and  necessary  to  our  beliefs  and  goals,  and  what  is 
unimportant.  We  must  realize  that  people  who  do  things 
differently  are  not  necessarily  doing  things  wrong.  Is  eat- 
ing with  your  fingers  wrong?  Is  it  wrong  to  seat  your 
guests  on  the  floor? 

Lastly  we  must  examine  the  motivations  for  our  current 
activities.  Why  are  you  a student  seeking  a college  educa- 
tion? Why  are  we  college  teachers  in  a Christian  liberal 
arts  college?  Vinoba  Bhave  believes  deeply  in  education 
and  spends  a large  part  of  each  day  in  reading  and  study. 
Yet  as  a young  man,  after  achieving  his  academic  degrees, 
he  burned  his  diplomas  because  he  considered  them  to  be 
useless  scraps  of  paper.  He  had  obtained  what  he  wanted 
in  his  education. 
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If  you  destroy  your  college  diploma  at  the  end  of  your 
college  career,  what  will  you  have  left?  Will  you  have 
obtained  what  you  are  seeking?  How  are  you  using  the 
opportunity  you  have  been  given  to  seek  knowledge  and 
truth  in  a college  environment?  Will  this  experience  be 
helpful  to  you  in  meeting  the  responsibilities  to  which 
God  is  calling  you? 

Under  a mango  tree  in  an  Indian  village,  I had  time  to 
think.  I had  new  experiences  and  the  opportunity  to  see 
life  with  a new  perspective.  If  I accept  life  under  the 
mango  tree,  then  I come  to  see  that  even  a poor  man  may 
contribute  experiences  that  enrich  my  life;  that  even  a per- 
son with  very  different  ideas,  customs,  and  beliefs  may 
contribute  ideas  that  will  increase  my  understanding;  and 
that  my  goals  in  life  should  encompass  my  responsibilities 
to  all  of  God's  people.  But  this  realization  can  be  found 
also  under  a cottonwood  tree  in  Kansas  if  we  are  willing  to 
search  for  it. 


There  should  be  no  clear 
line  between  the  values  of 
our  religion , the  values 
of  our  education , and  the 
values  of  our  activities. 

What  we  do-or  more 
precisely , how  we  do  what 
we  do-must  be  a manifestation 
of  who  we  are,  of  what  we 
believe,  so  that  it  is  we  who 
define  our  vocations,  and  not 
the  other  way  around. 

Wynn  M.  Goering 


